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INTRODUCTION. 


The object of this wodc is to bring before tlie roudcr a 
simple and intelligible desmption of tb(i wliolo Oivarioii, 
without attempting to enter into mijuito particulars on anv 
of the subjects more tluin is suJlieient to present tluMu 
in a form clear enougli to be botli comprehended, and 
reeollecicd; thus aiming at the production of a taste ibr 
such knowledge, and a desire to enter more minutely into 
any or^all of the subjects this work embraces, wbicb desirci 
can easil}'^ bo gratified a study of some of the many 
excellent weJirks devoted exclusively to the individual parts, 
whicli in this work arc treated of collectively. The want 
of a general knowledge of those works of the Great 
• Creator which are constantly •Spread out before us, in 
these days of easy acquirement, amounts almost to a sin, 
for it is by the study of Nature in all her vai’icd fprms and 
associations, that we learn to “ look from Nature up to 
Nature’s God for who can look uiion the works of God 
without a ieoling of awe and admiration who can look 
upwards at ‘‘the spacious firmament on high,” without 
a sense ol' liis ovra insignificance ? who can gaze ground 
upon the beauty and variety the earth displays, without 
a strong desire to know more of such a Great Creator’s 
works? — and ho who knows the most, be sure it is he 
who will worship Him with the truest and most heart- 
felt gratitude and admiration. The works of God (next 
to the Divine revelation of II is will) are the highest 
studies to which Man can apply his intellect; it has 
required the greatest study of the greatest minds to find 
out and record but a few facts to add to the general 
store, and surely no one should consider his time misspent 
who can read over such records, and trace their truth by 
comparison with Nature, the more especially as it is by 
these means a love of inquiry is engendered, and that 
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ultimately he may bo enabled by diligent perusal of the 
great Book of Nature, to add his quota to the store of 
knowledge already formed and recorded. 

It is true that infidels have often brought forward 
some branch of Science in confutation of Scrijdure, but it 
is also a liict that in nearly <^very such case, the very 
arguments Unit have been used by these men, have at last 
become the strongest argumeuis on tlie other side. Gleo- 
logy was at first adduced as a proof that the world bail 
t*x:isted from all eternity, instead of having been created 
by an Omiiipotont God, and tlic question bad often been 
asked, “ Can yov. produce one proof of the creation of any- 
thing Now this was a difHcult question to answer, 
until Geology made manifest the fact that Man was created, 
by producing a clear and unimpeachable proo& that up to a 
certain time, be did not exist on the earth, and that at 
a period of time, a little later, he did exist; the space 
between these epochs iS not known, but it has nothing to, 
do w'ith the argument, for within that period (whatever it 
may have been) Man wm created, and created as perfect 
in his physical organisation as he is at present — no long 
series of developments from the higher animals by for- 
tuitous circumstances, as some pretend — no gradual audition 
of parts to suit the physical changes of the earth’s sur- 
face. ^Ther(j is undoubted proof from the oldest records, in 
the form of Mcmlptures, that IVIan’s appearance has alwa} s 
been the same, and the records of the Bible (the antiquity 
of which, at all events, cannot bo disputed) show that the 
constitution of his mind was at iliat time just as it is now 
— every passion, every desire the same — the only advance 
he has made, is in the knowledge of God’s vrorks ; the 
application of that knowledge to ni» own benefit, and the 
glorification of his Maker. 
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PIO. 11. TSl^BSCOPlC AFPEABANCJS OP THB MOON. 


The Sky is the familiar name used to express iliat won- 
derful aud vast expanse of space which extends on all sides 
lar. heyond our knowledge or conception, and in which the 
earth and millions of other orbs move round suns as their 
centres. Countless millions of these suns exist at immense 
distances apart and of the most prodigious magnitudes 
(numy thousand times larger than this earth), these are the 
stars wdiicli on clear nights we see twinkling so briglitly in 
the sky ; our sun is one of them, but being very much nearer 
to us than the others it appears proportionately larger and 
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brighter, and is our centre o^‘ attraction and circulation. 
There is but little doubt that every star has its circulating 
worlds or ‘^phiucls,” but these are too small to be seen even 
with the best telescopes ; this may be imderastood wlieii it is 
considiTcd that the stars themselves, by the most powcrfid 
aids, n])pcar but as bright points or specks, and they arc 
tliousands of times largrT tlfiin the worlds which would 
cinmlrdo round Ihem. But though their planets cannot bo 
perceived by the miked eye, yet analogy teaches u? lhat 
they in all probability exist, for very maiiy oi‘ ilie heavenly 
bodies have satellites revolving round them, of sucli are our 
moon and the moons of Jupiter, and in this sense tlic ])lancis 
tluunsehes may be considered as the satellites of tlio sun, 
and as th(» sun has its satellites revolving round it, it is fair 
to conclado that it is not the only one of all the stars which 
has. All these tlioiisands of suns ftjid planets, millions of 
miles apart, and occn2)ying S2)aee, extent of which we 
have no terms to expr^'ss, form but one system of stars out 
of many, for by comparison with inlinite w^jpaec iliey occupy 
but a point, ttdcs(;opcs of the greatest power having revealed 
tliat beyond all thes(‘ stars, there is an immense s];)acc in wluch 
are seen oil am sj^stems of stars, as great and numerous as our 
own, to 'which the name Nebulsc ” has been given. The mind 
fails to reach to such magnitude, and it is certain that the 
study of these great things, hriipgs us to regard- size and 
splice (like time) asnotliing; for it ajjpears that God has 
expanded or contracted His works at will to suit His plan of 
creation W'itlj(mt regard to limit ; whetlier we look at the 
most minute shell or the greatest orb, still Ills marks of 
design are equally evident. If we consider it wonderful 
that God sJiould take up hundreds of millions of miles for 
one system, and lhat lie should scatter through space 
millions of such systems, then let us lay aside the telescope 
and, after a^i exclamation of adoration, take up the 
microscope, by which w'e shall learn that God has 
also placed millions of systems equally wondi*rfiil within 
the compass of an inch ! We shall at once acknowledge 
that lie is ^'Lord of all,” and that size, space, quantity, 
and time, are mere fictions of our owui imperfect minds, 
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ani that to an Infinite Ood there is no diffieulty from 
such sources. 

• THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

This is tlie name given to that collection of worlds which, 
with the 8\iu as a centre^ circulate at dilYercnt distances 
from and around it. There have at jnesent heen discovered 
large ■j)laiicts and tliirty-lbur sinalhir ones called 
“ asteroids ” or “])lanotoi({s,’* the larger planets revolving in 
the f'^lowing order from tlie snn or centre: — 

1. l\rEiicuiiY. 5. JirriTnrt. 

2. VE.Na^a, C). Saturx. 

The Earth. 7. UiuNrs. 

4. Mars. 8. Neptu^^e. 

The Sun, i!5ic (!eiiti*c of the solar system, is tlio gi*eiit source 
of light and heat to our planet and all others which revolve 
around it, as well as of anotluT not so well understood, 
• narncjly ‘‘actinism,’’ or that power -which produces the 
chemical changes in many substances exj)osed to tlje sun’s 
rays, and -which has been of late turned to such useful 
and -wonderful ac‘couut in the art of i)hotography. 

The sun is an immense sphere, many thousand times 
larger than our earth, or indeed all the planets put together. 
It turns upoi! ds axis in twxuitydive days, and, like all 
sphenvs which rotate, has a slightly ilattened form* it is 
sup])osed that the suu itself, canying its planets with it, 
jierlbrms a journey round some other centre very far aw^ay, 
but for all the ])urposes of explaining the solar system it 
may be supposed to be stationary. G'he diameter of the 
sun is about 890,000 miles, or nearly 112 times the diameter 
of our earth, and as tlie bulk of spheres is fis the cubes 
of their diameters, it follows tliat the sun is about 1,400,000 
times the bulk of the earth. Eig. 1 shows the relative size 
of the sun and the ])lancts which rotate round it ; the specific 
gravity of the sun is about a quarter that of our earth or one- 
and-a-half times that of water. On its surface irregularities 
are seen (by the aid of the telescope) which give it a wavy 
appearance, find beside these, black spots or tracts (maendee) 
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which aj)]>car iu tra\erKse ftuni to cast, across its face ; 
tlkoo^ howcNcr do arc carried round by 

tiie sun in its ru1Sfr^'^,'T^rbv obscniiig any one of ibeni, it 
is seen to go across and make its appearance again at the 
other side, and the time it takes to arrive at the place where 
it was first secji, dotcriniiies the time of the sun’s rotation, 
>\ hich (as before stated) is twenty-five days or nearly ; il^ese 
spots alter in size, form, and number from time to time, 
some of them remaining yermaneut for months, others 
closing in and disappearing mi a few hours. 

These black spots have a sort of shadowy fringe {peniimhra) 
which gives them the appearance of being openings tlirough 
a luminous surface, discovering a surface less luminous, with 
openings in it thi\>ugh which some still darker surface is 
seen ; that this really is the case, and that these are not 
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merdy dark spots or surfaces, is shown by tho fore-shortening 
of the nearest edge as they arrive at the verge of the smi’s 
disc, and are consequently presented edgewise to the eye, so 
that a spot may have the appearance of fig. 2 when seen in 
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front-view near the centre, and of fig. 3 wlien seen fore- 
shorteneii near the edge of the sun’s disc. These spots 
(although bul^ specks in comparison with the vast surface of 
the sun) are yet of prodigious magnitude, some having been 
calculated to measure 18,000 miles across — largo enough for 
two such worlds as ours to pass thi^)i3^h side by side ! From 
the rapid motion of tho “ penumbra or edges of these spots, 
which alter, open, and close up very rapidly, and froip some 
of them being semi-dark, others quite dark, &c., it has been 
concluded that the sun has at least two surrounding 
atmospheres, that the body of the sun is not luminous, nor 
tho first atmosphere or that nearest to it, but that the outer 
one is, and that the dusky appearance of the inner, as seen 
through openings of tho luminous outer atmosphere, rc'&ults 
from its being very strongly illuminated by the outer one ; 
this luminosity may bo (and jirobably is) only comparative, 
for the spots which appear blade may he yet very bright, 
appearing black only in comparison with tho extreme 
brilliancy of the outer atmosphere, just as a bar of red-hot 
iron appears black when held up to tho sun. The course 
which the planets take round tho sun is not exactly circular, 
but deviating from it more or less, never being quite a 
circle. The orbit of each planet, if accurately computed 
and laid down on paper, proves to be that form of curved 
line called an “ ellipse,” or that form which instead of having 
one centre, as in the circle, from which all lines radiating to 
tho circumference are equal in length, has a longer and 
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whitli fijiiA^ar lu tj’u\i*ryu rr<nn m’ssi to cast, across its face ; 
llu'iit# ho\Mncr do ont but an^ carried round by 

iiio sun in iis ruTlfBon’lurXy obscTvijig any one of them, it 
is scon to go across and nuikc its appearance again at tbo 
otJier side, and the tijno it takes to arrive at the place -whero 
it was tirsl see]!, detcrniines the time of the sun^s rotation, 
wliich (as b('foro stated) is twenty-five da^'s or nearly ; tbese 
s])ots alter in size, form, and nnmber from time to time, 
roinc of iliojn remaining permanent for months, others 
closing in and disapj)earing in a few hours. 

black spots have a sort of shadowy fringe (pemmhra) 
which gives them the appearance of being openings through 
a luminous surface, discovering a surface less luminous, with 
openings in it through which some still darker surface is 
seen ; that this really is the case, and that these are not 
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mertly dark spots or surfaces, is shown by the fore-shortening 
of the nearest edge as they arrive at the verge of the sun’s 
disc, and are consequently presented edgewise to the eye, so 
that a spot may have the appearance of fig. 2 when seen in 
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front-view near the centre, and of fig. 3 wlien seen fore- 
shortened near the edge of the sun’s disc. These spots 
(although but specks in comparison with the vast surface of 
the sun) are yet of prodigious magnitude, some having been 
calculated to measure 18,000 miles across — large enougli for 
two such worlds as ours to pass thipij^li side by side ! From 
the rapid motion of the “ peniunbra ’’ or edges of these spots, 
which alter, open, and close up very rapidly, and froip some 
of them being semi-dark, others quite dark, &c., it has been 
concluded that the sun has at least two surrounding 
atmospheres, that the body of the sun is not luminous, nor 
the first atmosphere or that nearest to it, but that the outer 
one is, and that the dusky appearance of the inner, as seen 
through openings of the luminous outer atmosphere, results 
from its being very strongly illmninated by the outer one ; 
this luminosity may be (and probably is) only comparative, 
for the spots which appear black may be yet very bright, 
appearing black only in comparison with the extreme 
brilliancy of the outer atmosphere, just as a bar of red-hot 
iron appears black when held up to the sun. The course 
which the planets take round the sun is not exactly circular, 
but deviating from it more or less, never being quite a 
circle. The orbit of each planet, if accurately computed 
and laid down on paper, })rovcs to bo that form of curved 
line called an “ ellipse,” or that form which instead of having 
one centre, as in the circle, from which all lines radiating to 
tho circumference are equal in length, has a longer and 
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shorter diameter, two centres called “foci,” and the cir- 
cumference or boundary so placed that the sum of any Wo 
lines, drawn one from each centre, and meeting at any part 
of the circumference, shall be equal to any two other lines 
so drawn and meeting at any other point of the circumference, 
and to the major axis or long diameter of the ellipse. In 
fig. 4, each pair of hnea drawn from a a and meeting res- 


B 



pectively at b are each equal. An ellipse may be very 
much elongated, or almost circular, but still have these 
properties which are essential to it, and in the case of the 
orbits of the planets, they are so nearly circular, lliat if 
drawn a few inches wide, w’ould hardly be detected to differ 
from the circle. The orbit of the earth is about one thirtieth 
part longer than broad. 

The rate at wdiich the planets revolve round the sun is 
not equable, that is, their progress is not tliroiigh equal 
distances at equal times, but a line drawn from the planet 
to the sun w'ould always pass over equal spaces or areas ” 
in equal times, foi* example, in fig. 5, if the area of the angle 
included in a 33 c be equal to that included in A i) E, then a 
planet would ])ass from b to c and from n to 35 in equal times. 

Mercury is the smallest of the greater planets, and the 
nearest to the sun. Its diameter is about 3000 miles, and 
it ia about one-fifteenth part the volume of the earth ; its 
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distajjcc from the sun is 30,770,000 miles, and it performs 
its revolution in eighty-eight days. 



This planet hut seldom scon with llio naked Vye; for, 
being so (ooinparativcly) near io Ifio sun, it sots belbre 
dark, and does not rise till the grey of morning makes it 
s(vircely viKsible. Nothing notable lias bet^n discovered on 
its surface. 

Venus is ilu) second in rotation from 1hcsun,an() revrf)lves 
round it, at a distance of 68,750,000 miles, in 224 days. 
The diaineior of Venus is about 7760 miles, it is therefore 
nearly the volume of the earth. Tins is the brightest planet 
seen in the heavens, for although much smaller than many 
others, its comparative nearness to the sim and earth cai^es 
it to appear larger and brighter to the eye. Venus is the 
evening and morning star ; for when to the west of the sun, 
it rises before it, anA is then called “the morning star** (or, 
formerly, “ Lucifer *’), but when it is to tlie east of the sun, 
it seta after twilight is gone, and is cjillod “the evening 
star,” or “ Hesperus.” 

These two planets, Mercury and Venus, have “ phases ** 
(like the moon), or certain positions in which the whole 
of the side illuminated by th(i sun is seen from the earth, 
and other positions in which it is seen sideways ; the planet 
is then said to .be in “ quadrature,** as may bo seen at q q, 
fig. 6. Mercury and Venus, being between the sun and the 
earth, are called “inferior” planets, while those whose 
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orbits are outside tliat of tlie earth are called “ superior 
planets. When either of the inferior planets are between 
the earth and the sun, they are said to be in “ inferior con- 
junction" (l Cj fig. 6), and when on the opposite side, or 
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I'ohiild the suii, eo that a straight, line from it to the earth 
would have to pass through the sun, then it is called being 
in “superior conjunction" (sc); at mid- distance, either 
east or west, it is said to bo in “ eastern " or “ western 
quadrature." 

The third planet from the sun is the Earth, distant about 
05,000,000 miles, with a diameter of 7925 miles, so that the 
most lofty mountains (five miles high) bear about the same 
proportion to it as would an elevation one*fouiteenth of ao 
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inch in height to a ball of ten feet in diameter ; therefore, 
with all its valleys and high hills, the surfac(i of the earth is 
smoother in proportion to its bulk than the rind of an 
oriingc. The <*iHh is not a perfect sphere, but has a slightly 
flattened form, as though it had been compressed at the 
p<'.les. The diameter at llie poles is the smallest, and is 
7899 miles, while that at tlic cquaicjr (its grealesi) is 7925 
miles, bciug a diflercnce of twenty -six miles ; hut this is so 
small, when comj>arc(l with tlio six(* of tlio earth, that if an 
exact model of it were made, four iuclu'S in diameter, it 
W’ould require the most accurate measurement to deiormine 
that it was not a pt^rfeet sphere. 

The form of the eiirtli has been deinoiistrai-(‘d by accurate 
experiments and calculations, but there arc many things w e 
may observe, convincing us of its roiiuulity ; otk^ of the 
most evident oi these is the fact tliat as a sliip at sea goes 
from the land, the Inill first disappears, then fhe lower sails, 
and lastly the tops, while a ship approaching the shore 



shows first the topsails, and lastly the hull ; see fig, 7, 
where a shows a ship on the horizon, b hull-down, c out of 
sight. In the same way, the tops of distant mountains are 
seen at sea long before the lower lands. Another proof is 
dravra from the fact, that ships liave been sailed quite 
round the earth ; by steering as nearly as possible in one 
direction, they have arrived at the place from which they 

C 
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started. A iliird proof of the (Nirtli’a rotiiudity is Itiuud in 
the form of its slnidow, \'heii the moon is eclipsed by it ; 
this shadow, as thrown by the I'arth ui)on ilie moon, is 
circular, iji Avhatcvcr position the eartli may've, and a sphere 
is the only solid form wliich can in ail positions cast a 
circuhir shadow. 

The oartli turns upon its axis every 23 lunirs, 56 minutes, 
and 4 seconds, mIjicIi consiiUites a day, and makes one 
revolution round the sun in every 365 1 days, which make 
up a \(‘ar: but the (arth’s axis is not at a right angle 
to an imaginary line drawn from the earth lo ihe suu, but 
at an angle of 23 deg. 2S min. to it, as shown at tig. 8, 


13 



where the line from n lo s is the eartii’s axis of ndalitm, 
the dotted line leading to s is the sun’s direction, and j: i? 
is the cquairir. 

The (?a]’th travels through space at a rate of more than a 
million-and-a-hali' miles per day, besides tbo distance wJiieli 
ejw?b object upon it ia carried in its diurnal rotation (21, 000 
miles). At first thought it xvoiild seem impossihle tliat such 
a rapid motion should not be felt; but as the air and cloud.'i, 
and every object belonging to the earth, moves with it, and 
this motion is perfectly smootJi, it can only be pcrcxiiv(‘d by 
looking at objects independent of the eartli. If sailing on 
the water, wdien it is quite smooth and the land not very 
near, the sliip s(‘em8 to be stationary and the objects on 
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, sliore^p|/car to pass along in an opposite direction to that 
in whicli tlje ship is going. It is ilip same Avitli the earth ; 
the sun, which appears to move, is stationary, Avhilo the 
earth is going ^’ouud it ; and the result is, while tlic earth 
l\irns romul on its axis the Avholc firmament appears to 
moAO, wo loje sight of thosi^ stars Avhich are to fhe ^^est- 
Avard, Avbich an» then said to ‘*set,” wJiile those to the cast- 
Avard, constantly coming into sight, are said to “ rise,” the 
whole appearing to ])ass from east to Avest, Avhilo in reality 
i tlio earth’s surface is passing from a\ cst to east. At ihe 
i equator, or that part of the earth Avhich lies midAvay between 
the poles, the stui and stars appear to rise and set ])(‘rperH 
j dieularly to the luirizon and at equal limes above aiid lMdoAV 
I it, it is tlio^'eforo 12 liours day and J2 hours night; in ])la(*e.s 
I not situated oii^tlu^ (*quator,they do not rise and set perpen- 
dicularly to the horizon, but form portions of ('ircles at 
greater or less altitudes in the heavens, and tin* nearer the 
observer is to either of the poles, tlnj igfdaller the circle, and 
thfe more of it is seen ; so tliat, at the poles, any star situated 
exactly overhead docs not appear to move at all. This place 
is called the north pole of the heavens, and the nearest star 
to it is called the polcstar,” Avhich neither rises nor sets, 
ami, as it ahvays hccqis the same position, serves as a guidi* 
to mariners. All tiiis is the eflibet of the diurnal motion of 
the earth, its annual motion not aflecling the po.siiion ol' 
the stars, they being at such an immense distanei' that the 
circle Avhich the earth forms in passing round the suii-- 
althmigh nearl}' 200,000,000 miles across — is as a mere 
point in ]m)portion. Jlut not so Avith the sun: as before 
stated, at the ('<[iialor it is tweWc hours above the horizon 
and the same lime bi'loAV it; iioaa", as Ave approach towards 
the poles, it forms at eaeli rotation an arc above the horizon, 
loAver and lowt'r, until at the poles its daily rising ami 
setting is lost altogelher, and there Avould never he dayliglit 
llicre, pro\id(Hl that tlie earth Avas only subject to the diiirnnl 
motion (fig. 0) ; hut as the earth turns upon an oblique axis, 
the north and soufli poles share the blessing of dayliglit 
betAA'cen them, so that through one-half of the earth’s orbit 
the north pole is toAvards the sun, as shoAvn in the figure, and 
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the south pole duriug the other half. Tlierc is therefore at the 
poh^s but one day arid one night in iho year — the day being 
eunimer and the niglit winter. Jn Ic'sa northern climates, 
as England, this exists to a imi eh smaller extent; for half 
the year the sun is longer above than below tlic horizon, 



ooustitiitiug our sumiuer, the other half of the }ear the sun 
is longer below the liorizon than above it, and this is wiiitt‘r. 
Iloncc, in cadi case, ^midway between, the sun is twelve 
hours above and twelve below the horizon, whidi occurs in 
sprhig and autumn, being called the “equinoxes” (equal 
nights); the vernal or spring equinox takes place on the 
21st of March, the antinunal on the 21st of September. 
The limes just between these, when th (3 sun is the longest 
and shortest lime below the horizon, are (‘ailed lh (3 summer 
aad winter solstices, and occur on the 21st of December 
and the 21st of •! une. 

The earth has a smaller spliero or “safellite,” circulating 
round it, this is the jMoon ; it is placed at a distance of 
about 28S,0()0 miles from the earth, is about one-fiftieth of 
its bulk or volunu', and rcv’olvcs round it cv'cry 27j' days, 
kec])ing always llie same side towards it, so that the other 
side has never b(‘en seen. This is (‘fleeted by rotation on 
its axis, which takes place once for every circuit round the 
earth ; if it did not rotate, or kept the same side always to 
the same point of the heavens, then, when it had half-way 
ijev(d\xMi, the other side would ho turnecl towards tlio earth. 
There are good reasons for believing that the moon has no 
atmosphere or air around it, for the concave edge (when 
only a small portion ol the half illuminated by the sun is 
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seen) instead of being gradually shaded off into darkness, 
ftB would be the case if there \\ ere an atmosphere, is well dc- 
,pncd and uneven, showing the tops of some of the mountains 
find their shadows (fig. 10). !Nor does there appear to be 



|nny clouds, and as a conscquf3iico no water; neither lihs 
j anything been observed by the aid of the best telcscojics 
j which could be considered sea, on the contrary, the whole 
surface seems torn up and rent into chasms and immense 
jagged mountains, enclosing circular portions like gigantic 
w alls. The darkened parts wdiicli arc always seen on the 
surface of ilie moon wore formerly supposed "to be seas, but 
of late, by llie use of improved instruments, they have been 
. seen to be rough like the other parts, and cannot there- 
fore be water (lig. 11). As tliere appears to be no water, it 
may be confidently inferred that there are no iubabitants. 

The moon having always one half illuminated by the sun, 
while the other lialf is dark, presents different ‘‘ phases ” to 
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U3 on the earth, according to the position in which we 
view it ; tluis, in lig. 12, e represents the central position 
of the earth, and s the direction from which the light of the 
sun comes, the outer circle of moons represents the various 
real positions of that luminary with respect to the earth 
and siin, and the inner circle shows its appearance when in 



these various positions. AV^hen tlio moon is between the 
earth and sun, as at a, it is said to bo in conjunction,’* and 
as the darkened aide is towards tlu^. earth, of course it is not 
visible, this is moon ” (n corriipiion of “no moon ”) ; 
when at b h, but'a small part of the AlIiiinTniitcd half is seen, 
and it is Hum said to he “ crescentic ” (first and last quarter) ; 
at .? c, half of tlie bright side is seen, the moon is said. to bo 
at “quadrature,” and the appearance is that of a “half-moon 
at d ^/, the greater part of the bright side is seen, and it is 
called “gibbous” and appears as a “ three-qiiartcr-moon,” 
and at e the whole of the iUuininated side is seen ; it is then 
“ full-moon,” and is said to be in “ opposition.” 

Bt‘yond tin' eartli the planet Mai-s (fig. i;i) moTCs in its 
orbit rouufl the sun ; it is the smallest, but one, of the larger 
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, planets, having a diameter of but 4085 miles, and being only 
laboutf one-seventh the magnitude of the earth ; it makes its 
Revolution in 087 days, at a distance of 144,780,000 miles 
from the sun. 

Owing to th8 brilliancy and proximity to the sun of Venus 
and Mercury, together with other causes, no rotation has 
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' been observed in them, but as this exists in all tlio wtlici 
, planets there is no doubt they also rotate, but the 
nearness ot Mjai’s to the earth whtui in opposition (that is, 
'[when the earUi is b(*twe(‘u it and the suu), has caused its 
I'rotation to be distinctly visible; the obseiwatioii of this has 
u^een from time to time greatly favoured by certain dnjrk 
^ spots which have remained siatioiiary a sufficient time 
to determine the question very accuratedy. Mars takes 
24 hours and 37 minutes to turn on its axis, or pretty nearly 
llie time the earth does. Its rcseinblau(*o is still more 
inmiased by tlio axis of rotation being oblique, from all 
which it is inferred that there is a day and night, winter 
and summer, and \ariation (d* climate very nearly resembling 
that of our own world and there nre round bright parts 
situated at the poles of Mars, which enlarge when it is 
winter there and diminish when summer, just as would th 
snows oi‘ arctic regions, and these are tlicrcfore supposed to 
> be portiou.s of the surface of Mars which are actunlly covered 
: with snow fig (13). As to the question of the planets 
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being inliabited, of courso it can never be answeredt witL 
certainty, but it is a great deal more likely that they are ‘ 
than tliat the moon is, which, having neither water nor atrno* 
B])hero, can liardly be supposed to give habitation to any 
beings similar or analogovis to those on earth, while Mars pos- 
s(*ssc‘s a climate not greatly differing from lhat of the earth, 
and has both air and water. Mara 
has, at certain i)ositions of the earth 
with respect to it, a partially “ gib- 
bous” form, that is, a small portion 
of the non-illuminatcd part comes 
within the lines of onr vision) it is 
then of the forjii seen in fig. 14), but 
tin's can only occur when the earth 
and planet occupy positions some- 
what near to that "ri‘})reRcnted in 
fig. 15, in whicli a is the sun, e k o])])osii(5 positions of 
the earth, and m Mar*s. 




PIG. 15. 

Jupiter is by far the largest of the planets, it is 87,030 
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inik^ in diaineior, niiel j^laccil at the enormous distance of 

49.l'.O00,000 miles from ilic sun. This "r(‘at ])lanet takes 

12 years and 52 days to ptirforin its circuit ; it turns upon 

its axis in 0^ hours 55 inimitcs, a 

surprisingly short liim^ cousideriug 

tlie ininicnsity of its hulk. As a — — _ 

rr'sult of this i^apid motions . I upitcr ■» 

is very liir removed from the Ihriu of j » 

a true splu re, for tlie nhlate form ' » 

of heavTuly l)odics is caused by their * \ 
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rotatory motion, and the centrifugal 
force set up by it. In fig. 16 is an 
outline of the earth and Jupiter, 
showing their relative si/e. It has 
no phases, like those planets Avhieh 
are nearer to the sun than the earth, 
its great distance preventing this, as 
may be seen in fig. 17, in which 
the earth (e e) is placed at the two widest lateral positions 
of its orbit, but the earth is too near the suu, in pro- 
portion to tlie great distance of Jupiter, to allow any part 
of the latter to come within the range of vision, except that 
which is illuminated by the sun. This jilanot is high up in 
the licavens the greater number of nights in tlie year, and is 
therefore a very conspicuous object. It also presents a 
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most beautiful appearance tlirougb a good telescope, its vast 
size causing it to look larger than those which are ifiuch 
nearer; it has stweral sliatlowy belts across it, which are 
supposed to be o])onings in tlio strata of clouds which 
sun’ound it, drauTi into ring-like forms by tne rotalion of 
tl)e jdaneh, tljot’c are shown in fig. IS, ]t being probable 



that this groat planet is sinToiindod by strata of tlic densest 
clouds which only open in the tro])ieal region, its inhabitants 
therefore, (if there bo aJiy) get but a glimpse of the linnancTit 
mid ils stars through them, in those sitiiationsatorncar 
to t^e ]>1a!'iors equator. These dense clouds soiwi' a very 
useful jiLirposc in ri'gions so very far removed from the 
source oi‘ lioat, for if radial ion were poriniited to go on 
fVt‘oly from the surface of the planet the snu’s rays would 
bo too f(\*blo to eoinpensaU' for it, and the cold wmuld be 
intense ; but the clouds reflect back the heat radiated from 
the surface and keep in w'hat little heat is received at that 
great diaianec. Jupiter has four satellites or moons, which 
revolve round it as cur moon docs round this earth. 

Par beyond Jupiter rolls another stupendous orb called 
Saturn, not so large as Jupiter, but still immense, being 
8l<7 limes the bulk of the earth. It is placed at the distance 
of 900 millions o miles from the sun. An idea of this 
may be formed from the fact thaj. light, which travels 
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at the rale of nearly 200,000 miles a second ov 12,000,000 
a iflinute, takes about an hour and a quarter to pass 
from the sun to Saturn. It performs its journey round 
the Bim onl^ in 29-J- years, which are therefore but as 
one year, yet all this time it is moviiif^ at the raio of 
nearly 22,000 miles an liour, so immense is the orbit 
it has to traverse, but i^ revolves on ils axis in about 
lOJ- hours, so that the nights and days are extremely 
short while tlic years arc prodigiously long. There is 
every reason to believe that it lias changes of seasons and 
variation of climate similar to those in our world, but, being 
so far from the sun, they must be altogether more severe than 
ours. The most extraordinary part of tliis great globe is 
its possession of three (perhaps more) grciit llatteucd rings, 
which sdiTOund it, one within the other ; these rings are of 
immense siz%and widtli, but very thin, tlie great breadth 
through all from the inner to the outer edges being about 
30,000 miles, while their thickues^ cannot exceed 250. 
These rings arc placed at a right ^ntiglc to the planet’s axis 
of rotation and revolve with it, so that when the planet is 
at the equinox, the edge of these rings is turned i-owards the 
sun, they can then be seen onlv by the most powerful 
tidescopes, forming a faint streak on each side of the orb 
of the planet (fig. 10), but as they become inclined they 



FIG. 19. 


appear as a very long ellipse, the ends of which project in 
loop-like forms ou either side, giving rise to the notion of 
the planet having two handles (fig. 20) , This ellipse becomes 
broader and broader as the plane of the rings forms ;a 
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f reater angle with the line of vision. For a short time 
efore and after the equinoxes of Saiui'n, the rings bc(f)m 0 
invisible, owing to the earth and sun being on opposite 
sides of them, as may be seen in fig 21, so that the darkened 



side is turned towards the earth and the } » 

edge, which is tlio only part illiiniinatod, is * \ 

towards tlic sun. • • ^ i 1 ) 

The iuiier ring of Saturn is supposed to be J » 

composed of watery vapour, as it is somewhat J \ ♦ 

transparent, but the oute*r ones are solid, j \ i 

which is sliown by the shadow they cast upon I \ » 

the planet, and the shadow it casts u]ion i ; j 

them in dillereiit positions (figs. 22 and 23). ' 

Besides th(?Fe rings Saturn has eight satellites 
or moons, which revolve in a plane ueai*ly v 
paral](^l to that of the rings and exterior to 
tlieu.. It has been calculated that Saturn 



weighs only 100 limes more than the earth, pxo. 21 . 
altlioiigh it is somewhere about 900 times 
larger, from which it is concluded that the substance of 
which Saturn is made must be about one-nintb the density 
of this earth, half the density of water, or about the same 
as cork. Saturn is very much flatieued at the poles, so 
much so that the equatorial diameter is a tenth more than 
the axial diameter, which difference is distinctly visible 
through good glasses. 

Still further into space, at double the distance of Saturn, 
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or nearly 1822 millions of miles from tlic sun, another 
great world or planet revolves round it, it is called 
Uranus. T^is planet is not bo large as either Jupiter or 
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Saturn, but is of considerable magnitude, being eighty times 
that of this world, it takes eighty-four of our years to com- 
plete its vast circle round the sun, whitli are therefore 
equivalent to l)ut one year of Uranus. 



FIO. 23. 


It has several batellitcs, four of which have been discerned 
perfectly, but it is doubtful whether there have not been 
two more seen. This orb was first recognised as a planet 
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by Sir Win. llorschell, after -whom it was for some 
iiaiued. 

Another, and the most reniutc iilaiiet in our system, ia 
Neptune, revolvintjf at tlic immense distance of 2850 millions 
of miles from thc^ sun, and taking more tlian 164i 3 ears to 
porforni the journey, 'riii.s ])lai^ct is only to be seen hy the 
most j)uwerful glasses, and Avas discovt'ivd under A'cry 
])(‘cnliar ciivniiJ.-d;ui(*es, JUit (like olher plaiii'ts) by eliance; 
its (‘xistence was recognised as necessary to account for 
certain jx-rt ui'hatioiis ” or de\iatl<nia in the orbit of 
LTranikS, which was fonnd to take a conr.vo dilfering from 
what it slioultl, according to eompulation, and wliich were 
only' to be accounted for hy sup])osing lliat another planet 
existed far out in space, whicli atleetisl the I'onrsoftf Uranus 
hy its attraction, 'flie idea of finding out y^iiCM-e this orb 
should be, occurred to jM. Le Vorricr and J\Ir. Adams, inde- 
pendent of each othey ; tlu^y both arrived at nearly similar 
conclusions, for the positions assigned to Ihc sn])])osed 
planet so nearly agreed Avitli each other and with its real 
position, that their calculations have been looked on as the 
greatest feat of astronomical research. It was disenvered 
hy Ur. Oalle of Berlin, upon his hearing from Jjc VerriiT 
the position in Avliich at that time it should bo sought for. 

THE rL.YNETUlDS, 

Upon observing Ihc relative clisfanccs of the planets from 
each otlier in passing outwards from Mercury, it will bo 
found that each one is placed about double the distance of 
the one next before it (not exactly, but sufficiently near to 
form a coincidence almost amounting to a law), tliey are as 
follow's:- 


Miiicuj'.v , 

. 

30,700,000 

Venus 

, 

. . 08,770.000 

The . 

• . . 

95.000,000 

litiirs 

. 

. . 144,780.000 

Jupiter 


. 401,000,000 

Salurn . 

. 

. . 906,000,000 

Uruius 

. 

. 1822,000,000 

N«piune . 

. 

. . 2850,000.000 
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It will bo soon, liowovor, tbat in thiri table of diatanoes 
tlioro is one great. (‘X(‘oj)tioii io tlie rule, nain''ly ibo distaiiee 
bctwtM'u iMara and Jupiter, ^^llieli is nearly tiou!)lo what it 
should be aA'ordliig to this rule, giving j*iae to llu; idea 
that M ])]uiici oiigla to be ])laeed between t hem, .Professor 
Ihjde was so conviueed Unit sumetbing of tluj kind was 
neecssarv to eouijdote ilio iiarmony of I lie aeries, that ho 
caused io bo iiistituled a search for the supposed ])]anet, 
and at'cording to his eoiijeeiure one was discovered as nearly 
as jio.ssihle in iho situatioji iudieaied, but upon uiori' accurale 
inl'orniation being obiaiiied, this plaiud was found io he so 
siuaJl (scarcely 150 miles diameter) that it eould hanUy be 
coiisiden'd as a ])lanei ranging AMth the others, and having 
so larg(i A spae(' of the heaviuis to itself; sliorliy afterwards 
an small nlanet Avas discovered, liaviug nearlj'^ ilie same 
orin ‘^‘h’oni umc to time others have been discovered, to the 
uujv^ )f forty-two, nj) to tlio present dat(^ Dr. Olbera 
upon ais(‘ovei'ing ihe second of tl^j.Msl! small bodies, A\herc 
one groat one Avas anlicijiaUal, put forth the curious 
that one largo jilauet had really existed •the 
at some former time*, that it Jiad been shattered into ]>ieees 
by some accident, such as an internal e.\])losion, and that 
more of tlu'se piocos would be found; it is curious bow' 
aceui-ately this predict iuu has been A^erilicd. 

Jf Ave suppose the original planet io hav(*been liiiuid Avlion 
shattereil lo pieces, it would lully account lor the fr.Mgments 
being sj)hen<'al, just as globules of mercury assume ibis 
form from llaur own attraction of gravitation, and that tlui 
planets, our oaaji t‘arth amongst tliem, are litjuid, is very 
nearly proved by tlieir foians, whieli are ('xaetly sueb as Jluid 
masses rotating on an axis Avoiild assume, jnoreo\er tlie 
speoilic gravity of some of llu; planels is but littiXi more 
than that of Avater, and A\ilh res[)cct io our earth, ilie 
evidence of internal heat, iiicreasiug as ayo desc(‘nd heknv 
the surface, &c., show almost beyond doubt that at iho 
present time it is in a litpiid slati; (mollo]i) covered over 
by a fcAv miles’ thickness of hardened crust, Avliich bt'ars 
such a small proportion lo the bulk of the globe, that tlie 
whole may be considered as liquid. 
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TTIK StKLLAR BrSTint. 

The thousands of stars \vliicli spangle the vicavons are all 
part of one “ system ; but it has been found by tluj aid of 
the telescope that this system p but one out of many. Our 
system of stars occupies a space somoAvhat in the form of a 
thick lens or much-flattened sphere, but others arc of very 
diifercut forms, and some have but little I'Cgularity of form 
at all ; our sun is one of the stars of this system. It is not 
known whether there are planets revolving round the other 
stars, the distance' being far too great for any telescope to 
render tliem visible'. Our sun oia'iipios a somewhat central 
position in the system. The stars are classed ink) sizes, as 
first magnitude, second magnitude, &e., on tp the thirteenth 
or fourteenth magnitude, but all beyond the fifth magnitude 
(by far the greater iiiinibcr) are only visible by the aid of 
the telescope. There^ Hre about 5000 stars visible^ to the 
nailed eye 13ut fourteen gtHrs of tlie first magnitude 
are in oiu’ liejuispherc of tlie heavens, and about fifty 
of the second, but the number of stars of each magnitude 
increases prodigiously in the higher numbers, so that those 
stars capable only of being seen by the aid of ])owerrul 
telescopes, amount to many millions ; these are chiefly 
situated in a great belt which encircles the lieavens, called 
the Milky Way,’^ which is caused by the line of vision 
passing througli the breadth of our starry system, and con- 
sequently meeting with a greater number of stars than m 
other directions, where it only crosses its thickness. 

The other systems of stars, called “ uebulje,** from their 
resemblance tt? little clouds, were supposed to consist of 
luminous matter of but little density, and which might at 
some future period be condensed into stars ; but the 
improved power and construction of telescopes have enabled 
astronomers to resolve many of these nebuhe into clusters 
of stars, and there is but little doubt that all could be 
thus resolved, 'were the telescope of sufiicient power; and 
thus it appears that in the infinity of space coDections of 
systems are placed, each one too distant from the others to 
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be ca^ulated or written in numbers, but each consisting of 
thousands of suns many hundred times greater than this 
earth, and many millions of miles from each other. What 
an idea of sp.*^4‘C docs this afford, and how soon do all our 
narrow notions of possihiliiy and impossibility vanish before 
such facts accomplished by the hands of God! 

Amongst the stars composing our system there arc certain 
conspicuous groii]w or constellations, wli^ were named by 
the earliest astronomers, and compose a list of the most ridi- 
culous imaginary figures, as useless to tlie casual observer of 
the stars as to the astronomer, and have not the most distant 
resemblance to the figures after which they are named, as 
for instance the “ Great Bear’* (Ursa Major) fig. 24. The 
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grouping of stars into constellations serves, however, to 
find any one required (provided the groups on the chart 
can be identified with those in the heavens), as for instance 
tlie ilirei^ c,onspicuouB stars forming “Orion’s belt” (fig. 25), 
from wliicli .a“TjDh!6II9rofiOT^d™fe'3£S^ to Sirius, 

thd'lmrgTitest star in the heavens, "and another IThe produced 
wTstward^ wHl serv^ a star of 

the Srst V also a line drawn from o to 5 in 

the Great Bear will nearly point to the pole-star — the star 
situated nearly (although not exactly) at the pole, or that 
part of the heavens which would be indicated by^ a line 
d»’awn through tlie eartb at its axis of rotation. Amongst 
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the stars scattered over the vault of heaven the^ tm 
many which to the naked eye appear single, but which 
when seen through the telescope piove to be two stars 
closely approaching each other. These “^louble stars’* 
are of two kinds, “ optical ** and “ physical ; ” optical 
double stars are those wliich appear to be near each other 
merely from the accident of one being placed behind 
the other, nearly in a straight line, although in reality 
at an immence distance and in no way connected. Physical 
double stars (usually called “ binary systems ”) consist of 
two suns comparatively near each other and revolving about 
their common centre of gravity. Sir William Herschell 





first discovered their physical connection, and thereby 
prbved that the great law of gravitation was not confined to 
our system, but was the ruling power which controlled and 
reflated other systems. Astronomers have calculated the 
orbits of only fourteen such “ binary systems ” at present 
with auy degree of certainty; about a thousand double stars 
are known, but only about one hundred binaiy systems.” In 
some “binary systems’* the two suns are of different colours; 
white and purple, red and green, or yellow and blue. If 
any planets revolve about such suns, when situated between 
the two, what strange phenomena must occur ! Imajgine a 
day during which a red sun had tinted everything crimson, 
being succeeded at sunset (not, as with us, by darkness) by 
the rising of a green sun, changii^ the colour of every object 
£pom red to green, and how curious and beautiful must be 
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the flbades of light and colour during the transition from 
one day to the other. Can anything he conceived more 
gorgeous ? — no shadow, but every object tinted witli a com- 
bination of oolours of the most brilliant hues! Triple, 
quadruple, and multiple stars are known in abundance, but 
all probably optically so, and not in any way connected with 
each other by attraction. t3thers of the stars are called 
“ vanable,” they are those whose light gradually diminishes 
and after a time regains its former brightness ; some of them 
not only vary in brilliancy but in colour ; the cause of these 

S henomena is totally unknown, and fortunate will he he who 
iscovera it ; it will be a great stride in the science of astro- 
nomy, for at present everything proposed has been quite 
inadequate to account for such phenomena. About 60 of 
these variable stars ore at present known, but others are 
constantly befng added to the list. Hind has discovered 
twenty-one, Pogson seven, and other astronomers have taken 
their share in discerning them. ^ • 

But, of aU the heavenly bodies, none have excited so much 
wonder, and in former times so much fear, as the Comets. 
The orbits of these are for the most part in very eccentric 
ellipses, some of them comprised within the limits of our 
solar system, while those of others extend millions of miles 
beyond it, so that they only reappear to us after hundreds 
of years. The matter of which these bodies is composed 
is certainly not solid, as the smallest telescopic stars majTbe 
seen through the very middle of it, although many thousand 
miles in thickness. When comets approach the sun, their 
substance appears to become more condensed, and therefore 
to possess a greater power of reflecting light. The cause of 
the “ tails ** which appear appended to comets when they 
approach the sun is not known, but this tail extends always 
in a direction from the sun, and passes over many degrees 
of the heavens’ space. As comets obey strictly the law of 
gravitation, they must possess some amount of weight or 
mass, however small it may be, and that it is inconceivably 
small is proved by the fact of comets having passed close to 
Jupiter, right amongst his four moons, without in any way 
affecting or disturbing their well-known motions; the 

n 2 
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comets have, however, been terribly tossed about on, such 
occasions, one having been totally lost to us by suet an 
occurrcnce- 

Thus it is seen how the same laws of^-gravity exist 
throughout all the inhuity of space. CChe cornels traverse 
our systc'iu oi’ suns, and passing onwards with incredible 
rapiditv, ibr years upon years, tlirough that great space 
beyoncf it, at last visit soine other system — perhaps to be as 
much an object of regard and Avonderment there as they 
were here. Tlio same ray of light wiiicli cnianatcd from 
one of the distant stars of some one of the clusters situated 
far out in space, and which has travelled for thousands of 
years at the rate of 200,000 miles for every second of time, 
serves us here on this globe to distinguish it — it enters the 
lube of o«r telescope and affects our optic nerve ; and the 
Creator who caused it there to he given olY,*has here made 
our senses capable of perceiving it. Is not this a clear 
demonstration of tho Jact, that one hand has designed the 
whole, and one Creator*provided for all ? 



The earth is surrounded iu all directions by a covering of 
air about forty miles in thickness, which bears about the 
proportion to the earth itself that a coating one inch thick 
would to a ball seventeen feet through, being about -s-Juth of 
its diameter. This air, though invisible, may at all times be 
felt while in motion (such is the wind), and by rapidly passing 
the hand backwards and . forwards it may be perceived to 
press against and slightly obstruct it ; this air is composed 
of about twenty parts oxygen and eighty parts nitrogen, 
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together with about one part in every thousand of carbonic 
acid (consisting of carbon and oxygen in union) and a small 
proportion of vapour of carbonate of ammonia (ammonia in 
union with carbonic acid). It is the oxygen which enables 
animals to live in the air, as it is taken into their systems at 
every breath, it is thus constently being consumed and 
would ultimately bo so far diniinished, that they could live 
no longer for want of it ; but Providence has so arranged, 
that the necessary quantity is always being * supplied by 
vegetables (which give out oxygen) to meet the deficiency. 
The air, although a gas, is yet capable of being weighed, of 
great compressibility, and of expansion to an unlimited 
extent, this causes the lower part (near the surface of the 
earth) to be much more dense tlian the ujipcr regions, and 
those whoflhave ascended to the tops of high mountains, liave 
described the difficulty of respiration as beifig very great, 
owing to the rarefaction or lightness of the air. At the 
surface of the earth it presses with a weight of about fifteen 
pounds upon every square inch, but as tliis pressure is equal 
in every direction, it is not felt by us, nor does it crush the 
most fragile Jlower or iusect ; but, remove the pressure from 
one side of anything, and it will be found to press with 
violence upon the other. If the air were I’cmovcd from tlic 
inside of a drum, the weight of the surrounding air would 
burst in the parchment and fill it. By way of experiment, 
fitr a largo ba«in with water, take a tumbler in the left 
band and a piece of lighted paper in the right, hold the 
lighted paper for a moment under the inverted tumbler and 
immediately apply its open mouth to 
the surface of the w'atcr, letting it dip 
in about half an inch, the heat expands 
and consequently gets rid of some of the 
air in the tumbler, and as this cools 
again it resumes its original bulk ; the 
pressure of the air on the surface of the 
water in the basin >vill force it up into 
the tumbler and nearly fill it (fig. 1)« 
This is the principle of the barometer, which is a tube entirely 
exhausted of air and the weight of the atmosphere forces a 
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colimm of mercury (which is many times heavier than 
water; up to the height of about twenty-nine inches 
accordix^ to the weight of the air at any particular time ; 
this weight *varieB according to the state of the weather, 
whether wet or diy ; but the average weight of air is found 
to be perfectly stationary, and during the twenty years from 
1816 to 1836, it was found at f^arisuot to have varied T^Viith 
of an .inch. Winds or currents of air proceed from several 
causes '; when the sun shines on a large surface of the earth, 
it becomes heated and;a column of hot air is pressed upwards, 
for hot air is lighter than cold, and the oedd air all around, 
by its weight, forces it- up and rushes in to fill the spaee ; 
this space may perhaps be many hundred square miles in 
extent, so j;hat a current of wind is caused to blow towards 
this spot &om all the regions round. This is tl]^ general 
state of things lit the eejuatorial parts of the earth and causes 
the “trade wdnds,” which uniformly blow (the greater part 
of the year) from both north and southiowards the equator, 
pother cause of local winds, is the tondensation of vapours 
into water ; when the air over a large re^on is saturated 
with moisture it is greatly expanded by it, and whed the 
vapour is condensed and falls as rain, the air from the 
surrounding parts forces itself in to fill the space occupied 
by the rain while in a state .of vapour, which is nearly one 
hundred thousand times greater than it occupies when m the 
form of water. There are many causes to determine the cotT- 
densation of the vapour, which the atmosphere always holds 
in larger or smaller quantities, but' cold is the chief agent, 
for when a current of air passes over seas or rivers, or the 
dmnp surface of the earth, it becomes loaded witli moisture, 
and being capable of holding only a certain quantity (less 
when cold than hot), it follows that warm air when saturated 
with moisture must let some of it fall when it becomes 
cooled. This may occur from entering a colder region, or 
uniting with another current of air colder than itself. In 
tropiem regions the air is so warm that it takes up a very 
large quantity of watery yap.our.^)and upon the coming of 
colder weather, the rainy season begins and the air empties 
itself of its superfluous moisture, causing the most tremen* 
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dons falls of rain in consequence (fig. 2). Wlien tliQiClouds 
are ovci’charged with moisture in cold climates or in cold 
weather, the vapour freezes as it condenses and forms snow, 
which undtM’ the microscope presents a series of the most 
beautiful star-like cystals (hg. 3) ; the same result is 
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produced by the freezing of the vapour or fog ijear to the 
earth’s i^urtace, this is called hoar-frost,” which is (like 
dew) deposited on those parts of the surfece most cooled 
by radiation. Hail is caused in all probability by the drops 
of rain passing tlirongh a cold stratum of air and becoming 
frozen as they fall. There arc many wonderful accounts on 
record of great masses of ice falling from tlio clouds, some 
of them several feet thick ; the cause of tliese phenomena 
(if they ever did occur) is not known. Tlie curious occurrence 
of red or green snow, which has sometimes been known to 
fall, is owing to the snow being mixed with myriads of 
minute cellular plants called the ^rotococcus pluvialis^ w-bich 

one state of its existence is green and in another red, and 
they colour the snow accordingly. The cause of their 
sudden accumulation in such vast quantities is not known, 
but maj be sought for in some peculiar state of the atmos- 
phe» e favourable to their growth, whiqji in many places is 
prodigiously rapid. 

The temperature of the air differs very greatly in different 
situations at the surface of the earth, the extreme difference 
being about 180 degrees ; thus in winter, at the poles, the 
thermometer frequently stands at 60 degrees below zero, 
and at the equator, in summer, 120 degrees above, but, in 
the higher regions of the air, it is even colder than at the 
poles, tor the sun shini^ on the earth heats it, and the air 
18 heated by contact with it ; this is its only source of heat, 
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of which it receives less aud less the further u is from the 
carthfso that at a distance (depending upon the situation 
and climate) ranging from 3,500 to 17,000 feet from the 
surface, the ay is so cold that it is called “ the region of 
perpetual snow,** and all mountains whose tops reach above 
this altitude are covered with snow (formed by the freezing 
of the rain and vapour) frolli this point to their sununils 
(fig. 4), and the sun (although it nearly always shines there, 
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these regions being above most of the clouds) is not able to 
melt it, for the radiation of heat from its surface is greater 
than its absorption from the sun’s rays, white substances 
absorbing but very slowly, and rough surfaces (as the snow) 
radiating very rapidly. 

Dew is caused by condensation df the watery vapour held 
in the air ; when the sun goes down the radiation continues 
from the surface of the earth, and those surfaces which 
radiate most rapidly, such as fields of grass, get cooled 
down below the temperature of the surrounding air, and 
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therefore cause a condensation of its watery vapour. This 
'iiiay be imitated by filling a large glass goblet with very cold 
water, and bringing it into a very warm room, the outside 
of the glass vessel will become covered with dew, although 
previously quite dry; the same may be shown by filling a 
similar giass with waW at the ordinary temperature, taking 
care that the outside is dry, then stirring in an o\mo6 or so 
of nitre or Sochelle salt, which will cans# the water to 
become cold, and the outside of the glass to be covered, as 
before, with dew. Dew falls fastest when there are no 
clouds in the sky, as radiation then takes place from the 
earth into space, and is ndt compensated for by a return of 
radiation from the clouds to the earth. 

Clouds ore formed by the partial condensation of vapour, 
and are borne along by the%ii^, instead of falling as rant ; 
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tlic reason of their not falling is this, when the air b«low 
the clouds is saturated with jnoisturo it will absorb no moro 
and the rain falls, but when it is warm and dry, and passed 
in a constantlyTcnewed current, then the vapour is absorbed 
before it reaches the earth, and is carried ojff by the wind. 
Clouds, therefore, altliough they often appear statioHarjaf 
arc constantly altering their form and size, portions being 
absorbed while others are being formed. Fogs are the same 
as clouds, the va{>ouf arising from uxt grass, rivers, <fec,, 
being condensed as it ascends, by a ciiiTcnt of cold air 
-passing over tliem. The fogs in London have a brown 
colour, from admixture of smoke, dust, &c., with which the 
air is contaminated (lig. 5). Clouds are of various forms 
and sizes, and indeed of almost every variety, but ceriain 
kinds which are fi’cquently seen, have received different 
names. The “ cirrhus ” comprises all the feathery white 
clouds which float high up in the air ^ fine weather; 
the ** cumulus consists of the large mountaiu-likc clouds 
which are generally seen in summer; the “stratus,” tliose 
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horizontal layers of clouds low down in the horizon, SD 
often seen at sunset ; and the *‘^iimbus*’ is the rain-cloud, 
of a dark grey or leaden hue, with sharp well-marked 
edges (fig. 6^ o 

Clouds are amongst the most beautiful as well as useful 
things in nature, and it is one of the greatest proofs of the 
active benevolence of Q-od, tlflat all those things which serve 
man the most, arc the most beautiful to contemplate. 
Without clouds there would be no rain, and without this 
no vegetation. In many parts of the tropical regions there is 
little or no rain, and in such parts desert places abound. 
Clouds are often of dillerent states of electricity, and when 
they come near enough to each other, a transter of the fluid 
takes place, accompanied with a flash of lightnint^(flg. 7) and 
a repor^ although this is not always heard at the same time 
that the lightning is seen, as sound does nof travel nearly so 
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fast as light ; there is no danger from this kind of lightning. 
But it sometimes happens that a cloud in an opposite 
state of electricity to the surface of the earth is near enough 
to nroduce a flash of liglitning between them, in this case 
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it is eiiremely dangerous to be near ; but wlien the thunder 
is not heard till some time after the flash is seen, there can 
be no danger, as it is then far away. Sound travels at about 
eleven hundred fcet per second, therefore (in round niimbcra) 
it may be known that the lightning is one mile distant for 
every flvo seeonds tliat elapse botwe(»n tlie flash and the 
thunder. The notion which •|>revails that iron and steej 
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attract lightning is entirely erroneous, they do not even 
conduct it so well as copper and many other metals. 

Lightning conductors (fig. 8) are wires of iron or copper, / 
made to project above ilie highest j)arts of buildings and 
carried down to the earth; they have the power of con- 
ducting the lightning down without injury to the building, 
for electricity (which lightning is) travels through metallic 
wires for any distance without disturbance or noise (as in 
the electric telegraph), but bad conductors are apt to be burst 
and rent by it if it be strong enough, creating flashes of light 
and reports. Lightning strikes most readily any projecting 
substance or point, the highest point is therefore selected 
for the protrusion of the upper part of conductors. In a 
plain or open space, trees and animals are often struck, as 
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they form conductors (although very bad ones) do the 
lightning; being biid conductors, instead of allowing it to 
pass quietly to the earth as do the wires, they are generally 
destroyed by it. It has been often stated that we should 
select ail open spae.j in a thunder-storm, but this would 
render ouc liable to ho struck, especially if there were no 
object iu‘ar of larger dimensions, the best plan is to stand 
ncjir to any trees or houses without touching them, the 
danger would not then he so great, the trees or buildings 
being taller, would be most liable to conduct the lightning 
to the earth. The danger of touching or leaning against a 
tree in a thunder-storm, arises from the person thus making 
himself (as it were) pai’t of it and incurj‘iug the same risk. 

Tliunder-siorms, which would at first thought -appear to bo 
of no utility to man, arc indeed of great service ; it is a 
common saying that thunder clears the air, ifliis is the result 
of feeling and experience, but chemists have demonstrated 
the fact that a substance called “ ozone ** (a peculiar state 
of the element oxygen) is produced by thunder-storms; 
this ozone possesses the wonderful poMer of correcting 
(decomposing) putrid and unwholesome gases and exhala- 
tions wiiich might otherwise produce fever, cholera, &c., 
it moreover destroys the ova or germs of many animals and 
vegetables which might otherwise be injurious to vegetation 
_of more importance, the slight injury which these storms 
inflict here and there should weigh as nothing in the balance 
of utility with such universal good. Thus it is that the 
works of God have all the stamps of goodness, and this 
ought to inspire us with so much thankfulness as to over- 
come every fear for personal safety. Were these grand 
phenomena of nature, (as materialists would make us 
believe) the result of laws depending solely upon the 
physical co-operation of mere matter, good would be the 
exertion instead of the rule, and most of them would 
produce effects, if not injurious at least not beneficial, but 
such is not the case, and tliroughout all the wonderful 
operations of nature there is not one but tends to good, for 
God often inflicts a small injury that a great good may 
result; we say a small injury, but it is questionable if ike 
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injury « not often a benefit, which appears to us injurious 
only Decause we do not understand it fully, every disturbing 
cause tends to produce some apparent disorder, such as 
storms, hurricailbs, &c., some indeed so terrific as to destroy 
ships and houses, but what would be the result if the 
atmosphere were never disturbed from any cause ? Why 
the lower stratum would become so loaded with impurities 
that it would be unfit to breathe, miasms and noxious gases 
would for ever remain a curse to the races of men and 
animals who might bo doomed to inhabit such regions, but 
the very regions where these miasms are most likely to 
form are those about the tropics, and hero it ‘is that the 
greatest storms occur to remove them. Even the great 
deserts, which appear so useless to man, and which are 
uninhabitable to a great extent, have their ollici'j^and an 
important one feo ; they arc to the earth Avhat \ eiitilators 
are to buildings, drawing the cold air from the poles to cool 
the regions that are too hot, and scuding^i current of heated 
air through the upper regions of tlie atmosphere (where 
it can do no injury to anything) to warm the colder parts 
of the earth, another instance of the wonderful care and 
goodness on the part of the Oi’eator. Tlie various and 
beautiful colours of the clouds, particularly at the rising 
and setting of the sun, are caused by refraction separating 
the white light into its primitive constituents, blue, red, 
and yellow light and their combinations, purple, orange, 
green, <&c., and the more obliquely the rays impinge upon 
the earth the greater will he this refraction, this accounts 
for colours seldom appearing in the clouds at midday. But 
of all the beautiful effects of the refraction of light, the 
Bainbow (fig. 9) is the most glorious, it has been cele- 
brated in all ages for its transient beauty. It is only seen 
when rain is faUing in front of a brightly illuminated cloud, 
the sun being behind the spectator ; it is a refiection of the 
sun by the cloud transmitted through millions of cbops of 
rain, each of which acta as a prism, and produces rings of 
colour ; for each of the rays ot light (red, blue, and yeUow) 
ore refracted in unequal degrees, and therefore take separate 
places, forming the rings of colour seen in the rainbow. 




^ rj<». 0.— B AINBOW. 


The air is the great source from 'wliich all tlie nourishmont 
of llio organic creation, whether vegeiablo or animal, is 
derived ; its carbonic acid is decomposed by the vegetables, 
which appropriate the carbon, turning over the oxygen to 
their companions, the animals; the ammonia of tlio air 
furnishes all the nitrogen of seeds and other nutritious 
parts of vog('lables, which arc eaten by animals; and Avater, 
the chief source of all nutriment, passes llrst from the air 
before it enters tbo soil, bringing both carbonic acid and 
ammonia to fertilise it. That all this nourishment is derived 
from the air is evidently shown by the formation and 
increase of mould in forests which have grown for centuries ; 
this black mould is nearly all decayed vegetable matter, 
formed by tlic continuous fall and decay of leaves and trees, 
but which, instead of diminishing, increases. Now, where 
does all this come from ? certainly not out of the earth, for 
it docs not contain the necessary elel^ents. Expose the 
surface of the bare earth for several centuries, and first 
small plants, tlien larger ones, will grow upon it, until the 
state of things described above takes place, the earth being 
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just AB ^ch in organic matter now as at the beginning, and 
much richer on the surface, where a thick stratum of black 
mould forms from the repeated fall and decay of leaves and 
wood ; aJl the substance which the forest shall have drawn 
from the earth (with the exception of certain salts and 
earthy matters) must therefore have been derived from the 
air, which contains every ingredient necessary for its 
formation, while in the earth itself no kind of organic 
matter is ever found. 

There was formerly a time when the carbonic acid of the 
air was in much greater abundance, and favoured the growth 
of those plants which thrive where there is plenty of water, 
as in swamps and marshes. They grew and decayed for a 
vast period ,of time, till a thick stratum of carbonaceous 
matter was deposited, which, after being buried (by some 
convulsion of nature) at a great depth, and pressed by the 
enormous weight of the superincumbent earth into a hard 
solid substance, is now being dug up bj^ jifan, and forms that 
most valuable of all products of the ;mine, coal (hg. 10). 



no* 10.— COAIi MI»E. 

That coal is derived from decayed and altered vegetable 
matters, is pretty well proved ; for many pieces of coal, if 
^ound thin and subjected to the microscope, present a 
bexture exactly such as can be seen in wood of the present 
late, and not only the ordinary structure, but in very many 
msos certain dotted fibres,” indicating that the wood 
bdonged to the orlBr of cone-bearing trees {Ooniforcd), and 
bhere is but little doubt that the constant deposit of such 
rood and its slow and gradual decay was the real source of 
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all our coal. How wonderful, and how good, is the fore* 
knowledge of G-od! Just at a time when the great fores 
of the earth are fast disappearing, and with tl em the only 
other source of fuel for fires, this reserve of the old fo^^ts, 
which was then useless, serves man as ft most exc^^t 
friend — ^more useful than gold or silver, more precious 
diamonds or rubies! But this world is one of perpetual 
change, and the coal tlius brought forth from the depths of 
the earth, is by man being rapidly restored to the air from 
whence — thousands of years ago — it was derived ; and it is 
not coal alone which is thus being restored, but every 
organic being in the whole creation, for at their decay they 
all enter this vast mausoleum of the dead ! 



THE EARTH. 



The Eartb, considered as one of those spheres which 
circulate round the sun amidst the wide expanse of the 
firmanent, holds but an insignificant position among them, 
especially when compared with those great and magnificent 
orbs, Jupiter and Saturn ; but, in another point of view, as 
the dwelling-place of all the animated bemgs, vegetables, 
and minerals, with which we have any practical knowledge, 
it holds to us a position in creation iar above oU the others. 

It is upon the surface of this our earth that we behold 
in detau those wonders of the Ghreat Creator’s hands. 

£2 
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which must fill all who contemplate and study them with 
enlarged ideas of His wisdom, goodness, and powef. We 
ee& the millions of stars sparkling in the abyss of space, 
and our minds are so formed that we measure and 
gauge their distances and rates of travelling, their orbits 
and their sizes, their weights, and the powers with which 
they attract and influence each other; but we only con- 
template a star as one bright and beautiful object worthy 
to be one of the gems which the Almighty has set in His 
crown of glory, or a lamp to light the halls of His infinite 
habitation, but we still contemplate it as a single object ; 
while on the surface of the earth our Maker has permitted 
us to roam and search out by what benevolent contrivances 
He has suited all things to the comfoii; and welfare of His 
creatures. How His merev and goodness are cxtdhdcd amply 
to the niost minute animalcule as well as t(^ man, and how 
His powers of construction are to be found in the most minute 
objects which the microscope can display, as perfect as in 
the largest creature behold. It is here upon our earth 
that we perceive how the structure and functions of all 
creatures are regulated and controlled by the unerring laws 
which Ho has created, over which laws the creatures have 
no control, and which if duly regarded and used according 
to the faculties each has been gifted with, will return the 
greatest joy and happiness their several natures are cai)able 
^of, and secure all that perfection of operation which their 
mechauical frames are suited to perform ; but before any 
description of the organised beings Avhich dwell on the 
earth can be given, it will bo proper to enter into a description 
of the earth itself, to sec what sort of place God has provided 
for them, and how through succeedong cycles of time He 
lias gradually perfected and prepared it for the reception of 
His last great work, Man. 

It is only a few miles below the surface of the eartli that 
man has been able to penetrate and examine, but reason comes 
to assist him where examination faUs, and it would have 
been but a few hundred yards only that his labours could 
have extended had it not been that parts, which are gene- 
rally situated miles below the surface, are ooeasionally round 
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at or e'PBn raised above it, by some disturbing cause which 
operated in times far back ; so that man is able to examine 
on the surface parts which he could scarcely dig down to. 

The whole ol*the earth, its inhabitants, the air which 
surrounds it, the waters upon its surface, and its vegetable 
products, are composed of certain substances called elements, 
combined and united in certain numbers and proportions. 
The following is a list of all known : — 


METALLIC ELEMENTS. 


Aluminium 



13-7 

Nickel 



29-6 

Antimony 



12-9 

Niobium 



• 

Arsenic 



75 

Norium . 



• 

Barium .... 



6S-5 

Osmium . 



; . 99'0 

Bismuth . * . 



21-3 

Palladium . 



. . S3‘3 

Cadmium . . ^ , 



50 

Pelopium 



• , * 

Calcium 



20 

riatinum . 



. . 98*7 

Cerium .... 



47 

Potassium , 



. . 39-2 

Chromium . 



26-7 

Bhodium . * 



. . 62-2 

Colmlt .... 



29-5 

Butheniilhr . 



. . 62-2 

Copper 



31-7 

Silicon 



. . 21-3 

Didymium . 



« 

Silver , 



. .loag 

Donarium . 



* 

Sodium 



. . 23 

Erbium .... 



« 

Strontium 



. . 43-8 

Gluciniinii 



« 

Tantalium . 



. . 184 

Gold .... 



197 

Tolluriurn 



. . G4‘2 

llmeuium . 



« 

Terbinuin , 



• 

Iridium .... 



99 

Thorium 



59-6 

Iron .... 



23 

Tin . . 



69 

Lanthaniiim . 



• 

Titanium 



25 

Lead .... 



103-7 

Tungsten . 



05 

Lithium 



C'5 

Uranium 



60 

Magnesium 



12-2 

Vanadium . 



. . 68-6 

Manganese . 



27-6 

Yttrium 



. . 32-2 

Mercury . 



100 

Zinc . 



. . 32*6 

Molybdenum . 



4G 

Zirconium 



22*4 

NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 




Boron . 



10-9 

lodino . 



. . 127*1 

Bromine 

, 


80 

Nitrogen 


. 

. . 14 

Carbon 



0 

Oxygen 



. . 8 

Chlorino 



o5 

Phosphorus . 

. 


. . S2 

Fluorine . 

, 


18‘9 

Sulphur 



. 10 

Hydrogen . 



1 

Selenium 



m 
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By this list it will be perceived that the greatest dumber 
of the elements are metms, but most oi these are very rare 
and met with but in certain localities, making up but a 
very insignificant part of the earth’s surface, while others 
(never found in nature, as metals) in combination with 

S en forming “ earths ” compose the greater part of its 
But of all the elements, oxygen (a gas) is the most 
widely diffused, and constitutes rather more than one half 
of the whole earth, thus it forms ^th of the air, -j^ths of the 
water, of the various earths and rocks about -.J-, and in' all 
organised beings about J. 

Of the metallic elements, those* which form the greater 
bulk of the earth are— 

t 

Silicon. MagUGsiuui. 

Aluminiuiu. Potassiunilf 

Calcium. Sodium. 

• 

These never exist ih* nature as metals, but combined with 
oxygen forming the following earths and alkalies ; — 


BUica 

Alumina 

liimo 

Magnesia 


Eabtits. 


Polassa 
Soda . 


ALKALHCS. 


J'heso four ‘‘ earths ” form about oighty^fiVe per cent, of the 
whole bulk of this globe, the remainder being made up of 
water (composed of eight parts oxygen and one part 
liydrogen), of “salt,” both as rock or offystal-salt, and 
dissolved in the water of the sea, of the ores of different 
metals (metals in union with oxygen, sulphur, <&c.), and of 
the remains of former vegetation, existing as coal. 

Silica is composed of 21*3 parts of silicon with 24 of 
oxygen, it is that earth which constitutes a great part of 
almost every soil, and forms sand, sandstone, and Sint, it 
enters largely also into the formation of granite and the 
other primitive rocks; when pure it is called “quartz” or 
“rock-crystal” and is often found in large and beautiful 
masses. Silica, in different forms, contaminated and coloured 
by different metallic oxides, &c., forms that class of ston^ 
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known^as “agate,’* “Scotch pebble,’* “ carnelian,” &c., 
aud iu the form of flint is found nearly pure, forming 
“nodules” or rounded masses lying in layers in the chalk 
cliffs on our cdhsts, the origin of these nodules of flint is 
very obscure, but they are by many attributed to the 
petrifaction of sponges, &c., the general form of which 
they often retain as well as their internal structure, which 
may be seen when viewed in thin slices by means of the 
microscope. Pure silica is a white insoluble powder, and is 
much used by the makers of porcelain to mix with their 
other in^edients. 

Alumina consists of 41*1 pai'ts of aluminium in combina- ' 
tion with 24 parts of oxygen, it is the earth which forms 
the basis of^l clays, loams, and slates, it is in its pure state 
perfectly white^but in most clays is coloured bm^wn or 
bliieish by oxide of iron, many of our most beautiful gems, 
as the ruby, sapphire, and emerald, ^consist chiefly of 
crystallised alumina coloured by oxi^ei of iron, chromium, 
&c., this earth like silica enters largely into the composition 
of the primitive rocks. ^ 

Lime is another of the earths which form a great part 
of all soils; it consists of 20 parts calcium with 8 of 
oxygen. Unlike the two preceding earths, it exists only in 
union with some acid. When united to carbonic acid it 
forms limestone, chalk, marble, &c., and when in a crystal- 
lised state “ Iceland spar.” The various kinds of limestone 
are largely used as building-stones, and any of them when 
burnt yields lipae or “quick-lime” as it is generally called, 
which is capable of uniting with a certain portion of water, 
giving out a considerable amount of heat during the com- 
bination. Lime is often found in union with sulphuric acid, 
forming gypsum or Plaster of Paris, in combination with phos- 
phoric acid it forms the basis or earthy part of the bones of 
animols, and is found in some of the tissues of plants. 

Potassa consists of 39*2 parts potassium in union with 
8 oxygen, it constitutes about 12 per cent, of the granites 
and basalts (primitive rocks) in union with silica and 
alumina, it is mso found in the fluids of many vegetables in 
union with carbonic, oxalic, and other acids. 
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Soda consists of twenty-three parts sodium wit^ eight 
oxygen, it however does not exist in this form in nati^, 
but in union with chlorine instead of oxygen, constituting 
chloride of ipdiuiu or common salt, this substance forms 
strata^ of considerable extent in some localities and being 
soluble has no doubt been washed out by the rains from 
many other places and has thus communicated saltncss to 
the waters of the ocean. The other metallic elements exist 
chiefly in those forms of earth called “ ores ” being metals 
in union with oxygen, sulphur, &c., or are found in the 
metallic state, as gold, platinum, &c., it is from these 
ores that moat of our useful metals are procured by the 
process called smelting, as in the case of iron, copper, lead, 
tin, All the substances known result from the combina- 
tions of the elements, but these elements do no! chemictilly 
combine* in all proportions, hut in certain definite quantities 
only; these quantities or proportions are signified by the 
numbers attached to each element in the list given,* and the 
union of these subitcmces must he in the proportion of 
these numbers (or multiples of them) only, all superfluity 
of 4he substances combined remaining in a state of mere 
mechanical mixture. For example, if six pi^s of carbon 
(charcoal) made red-hot be plunged into a jUr containing 
twenty parts of oxygen, it will unite with sixteen parts 
only of the oxygen (a multiple of eight), and form twenty- 
two parts of earbonic acid, the extra four parts of oxygen 
still remaining as oxygen mixed with the carbonic acid ; and 
if into this carbonic acid twenty parts of lime be put, it will 
unite with the twenty-two of carbonic acid, forming forty- 
two of carbonate of lime, still leaving the four parts of 
oxygen untouched. Had forty parts of lime been put into 
the mixture, instead of twenty, still only forty-two of car- 
bonate of lime would have been formed, and the other twenty 
parts (like the four of oxygen) being superfluous, would 
still have remained as lime, mixed with the carbonate of lime. 
These combining quantities are called the equivalents *’ of 
the substances. 

* Soff the lilt of the elementi at pige^S ; thoie which are dirtinffuiahed bfran 
ailirlak, are atomenta of which the ** ecciTaieata ** are not known. 
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Upon examining yarious portions of the earth*8 surface, 
they wMI be found to differ in character from each other ; in 
one place perhaps sandy soil will be found, in another, hard 
rock, in a third, clay, in a fourth, chalk, and so on. Now, if 
this examinatioh were carried no further, it might well be 
presumed that each of these kinds of soil were continued 
downwards into the earth for an indefinite distance, but 
upon digging (as in sinking a shaft or well) it is found that 
the stratum of soil upon the surface is soon passed through, 
that others in succession present themselves and that this 
succession of strata is not a matter of chance, but (with 
certain restrictions) follows in invariable order. It is true 
some strata are occasionally not present, and that others 
replace them ; but yet (taken altogether) there is the same 
order of succession everywhere found. The following 
diagram (fig. gives the section of these strata ftom the 
earth’s surface to the granite which is the lowest of all 
formations and through which no one lijis ever penetrated. 
The figures give an approximation to their averagje thickness 
in feet. These strata do not all rim in a direction mrallel 
to the surface of the earth, or else it would resiut that 
the Burfacd would everywhere be made up of the highest, 
but they have been contorted and heaved up into 
mounds br depressed; and the granite has often been 
pushed upwards, carrying with it all the upper strata 
to a certam extent, at lost thrusting quite through them 
all and presenting itself above the surface, forming in this 
way the tops of many very high mountains, Mont Blanc 
for instance. Such a mountain if cleft from the summit to 
the base would present a section similar to that shown in 
fig. 2, and thus it occurs (contrary to what would at first 
thought be supposed) that the highest ground is generally 
formed of the lowest strata, while the valleys are nearly 
always covered with the latest formations, which is partly 
owing to the elevating process before alluded to, and partly 
to the winds, rains, &c., tending to carry away and wasn 
down every kind of soil from the upper ground and deposit 
it in the lower. 

Fig. 3 represents strata in a state called by geologists 
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^^confoftnable/’ which name is appued when the strata 
follow^ their natural or regular succession, whether this 
retains its horkontal position, or, as in fig. 4, assumes a 



Fid. 5. 


position more or less vertical, which frequently happens from 
the subsidence of one part or the elevation of another ; but 
they are sometimes found in the state represented in fig. 6, 
and in which they are said to be “ unconformable.*’ Such 
strata after having been tilted out of the horizontal have 
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had other strata deposited upon them, which again ^ay be 
more or less contorted from the same causes. The regularity 
of strata is often interrupted by what are called “ faults 
or “ dykes,*’ which have arisen from some psirt of the earth 
sinking down or another part being raised up, producing a 
fracture through all the strata and causing those on either 
side of this fault or fracture to occupy a situation not 
corresponding to those on the opposite, as in fig. 6, but yet 



to be found at a higher or lower elevation, and it is nearly 
always found that these strata are raised on that side to 
which the line of fraci^ure inclines, as in the figure. These 
faults are often sources of great annoyance to the miner, 
wh& finds a sudden termination to the seam of coal or ore 
that he is working. The cracks are generally filled with 
some primitive rock, as basalt, rising from beneath whUe in 
a liquid state and filling up the interstices ; it will often 
happen that the faults thus filled will have ^eins of the same 
rock branching out and not only filling up cracks but forcing 
its way between the various strata, thus interposing a 
stratum of basalt quite out of its proper position and 
altering, by the eflbcts of the heat communicated, the 
character of the strata in juxtaposition ; this is shown in 
hg- 7. 

Upon a close examination of the various strata which form 
the crust of the earth, it is found that each has its own 
peculiar character ; some have resulted from the accumula- 
tion of matters deposited at the bottom of ancient seas, 
others in the beds of rivers or fresh- water lakes, or again 
others (as the coal formation) from the accumulation of 
vegetable matters ; further, these strata do not only difier 
in structure and composition, but also in the remains of 
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aaimals |nd plants fouiid in them ; for there is scarcely any 
kind of soil (above the primary rocks) in which abundant 



PIG. 7. 


remains of tjiese have not been found. It will now be 
proper to give a description of them in succession, beginning 
at the lowest or jiHmaiy, granite. 

This appears to be the result of the cooling and crystal- 
lisation of that molten mass which m^iAy circumstances 
(hereafter to be mentioned) point 8ut as making up 
the great body of the earth. Granite dilfers, in various 
places, in colour and quality (the varieties are known fls 
‘‘ sienite,** “porphyry,” “greenstone,” &c.), but still retains 
its own distinctive characters ; it is a hard, crystalline rod;, 
consisting of “ felspar,” “ mica,” and “ quartz,” in separate 
crystals, but mechanically blended; its chemical composition 
as a whole is silica, alumina, and potassa, with small quan- 
tities of lime and oxide of iron. This granite is met with 
everywhere, if the outer crust of the earth be penetrated to 
a sufficient depth; it however frequently exists on the 
surface, having no strata below it, and in some places overlies 
other strata — ^this, and the fact that cracks and crevices of 
some of the lower strata are filled up with granite, which 
could only have taken place while it was in a Hquid state, as 
in fig. 8, together with evidences of the effects of calcina- 
tion, and other changes producible only by extreme heat, all 
around those parts and in the strata immediately overlaying 
the granite, point out that it was once in a state of fusion. 

Above the granite formation, in many places, especially 
in Norway and Sweden, there is a stratim of rock called 
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gneisij wliich consists of the same ingredients aa granite in 
a slightly altered form. Granite will often pass mto gneiss 
gradually, and this again into those slaty formations which 
rest upon it and come next in the 6erl3B. These consist of 
mica-slate, iiornblcnd-slatc, and chlorite-slate or schist, a 



no. 8. 

name 'given to all those rocks of a slaty structure which 
have a cleavage or capability of being cleft into thin laminm 
or slices (hence tlwir applicability to the purposes of building, 
forming excellent i JOMg materials, &c.). 

All these rocks have received the name of ‘‘primary,*’ 
they have no appearance of being stratified or deposited in 
mvers, which appearance seems to be in all cases the result 
having at some time been suspended in water and thence 
deposited gradually as mud, sand, &c., time, pressure, and 
heat having afterwards altered their consistence. All these 
consist of the earths described as composing granite, hut 
combined in different proportions. Above these rocks there 
is a formation of a totally different composition, namely 
crystalline limestone, commonly known as marble; this 
consists wholly of carbonate of lime or lime in union with 
carbonic iicid, and its crystalline state appears to have been 
produced by long-continued heat and pressure. ^^This lime- 
stone is by many ranked amongst the primary rocks, although 
it differs so entirely in its composition which exacfly 
resembles a formation presently to be described (the chalk) ; 
however, if this be classed with the primary rocks, then it 
may be fairly said that all above have resulted from their 
dismtegration and reunion in different forms, hj the action 
of water and vital forces of different kinds. state of 
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the earth at the close of this the “primary period** may 
now boi considered. 

The early history of our globe forms x>n.e of the great 
problems of geology, but there is evidence ejiough upon 
which to form®conclusions and show that the earth had 
undergone some great and varied changes embracing 
immense periods of time, and if the sciences of astronomy, 
chemistry, mathematics, be brought in to assist the 
inquiry, some plain facts become evident. Astronomy 
shows us orbs circulating round the sun (the planets), 
strictly* analogous to our earth, and furnishes us with their 
densities; these are found to be various, racing from 
about six times the density of water to half its density. 
The planets appear to be at different stages of condensation, 
and it is net unreasonable to suppose that our earth was 
once of no greater density than the lightest of ihetn. The 
inner ring of Saturn is probably in a liquid state, for it is 
transparent. The substance of which cymets are composed 
is a vapour, so rare and thin that it gannot be compared in 
density to our atmosphere even, and yet these comets 
preserve their identity, circulating through immense req^ms 
of space with prodigious rapidity. Thus astronomy presents 
analogies in favour of the supposition that the earth w;as once 
gaseous, or at all events of much less density than at present ; 
but mathematical inquiries go much further, and furnish 
almost proof that the earth was once (if not now) in a 
liquid state, for the exact form which a liquid ball would 
assume upon rotating at the rate which the earth does, is 
exactly that which the globe is found by measurement 
to possess. 

Chemistry has ascertained that the heat of the earth is 
far greotjsr than any trae^- of the heavens through which it 
passes ; that this heat could not have been communicated 
by the sun’s rays, for had it been so the surface would be 
hotter than the interior, the very reverse of which is found 
<tp be the fact, and the deeper wo go down the higher the 
temperature is. Chemistry shows further that this heat 
ean be completely accounted for by the condensation and 
solidification of the earth itself; for the condensation of all 
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gases into liquids, and of liquids into solids, causey a Tei7 
large portion of latent cidoric to bee ime sensible, for example, 
any quantity of a gas at 60 deg* suddenly reduced to a 
smaller bulk, would have a temperature higber than 60 deg. 
A little contrivance has long been in use for obtaining fire 
by this process, consisting of a cylinder and piston, the rod 
of which if struck down sets fire to a piece of German-tinder. 
It is probable that all fire, and every alteration of tempera- 
ture, are due to this one cause alone. 

Now assuming it as a fact that the earth was once in a 
gaseous state, and that the atoms of this gas or vapour 
exerted (as they must have done) on attraction towards 
each other, the result would be that they would press 
immensely upon those parts towards the centre and cause 
them to solidify. This act of solidification would produce 
such an** intense heat that the solid would le expanded and 
fused into a liquid, this continuing until all the more con- 
densible matters hUd become liquid, the earth would assume 
its spheroidal form" flrom its rotation, be surrounded by 
an atmosphere of 'the least easily condensible substance, 
nitrogen, together with all the oxygen not wanted to combine 
with the metallic vapour and form earth. This globe with 
its atmosphere continuing to roll through the cold regions 
of space, would gradually lose the heat from its outer part 
by radiation. A film of cooled and condensed earthy matter 
would begin to form on the surface by crystallisation, and 
then would commence all those grand phenomena which it 
is the province of the geologist to study and explain. This 
crust consisted of the first-formed granite which (from 
inequality of contraction in the bulk of the earth) was 
broken up into fragments and perhaps partly re-dissolved 
again and again in some places, as it chanced ^at these 
contractions were more or less irregular. The result of this 
crushing and crumbling-up is seen in the coarser parts of 
the gneiss, called ** Grauwacke,” which consist of angular 
iragments of granite more or less imbedded in a cement of 
the same substance. This could not have been produced by 
water, as the surface must have been too hot for it to have 
existed on the earth in any other form than the most hij^hly 
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rarefied steam combined mth the atmosphere, and in all 
probability partly condensed in the upper regions, forming 
a continuous strata of douds, or rather water, throngn 
which the sun copld hardly be seen or its light penetrate, 
and such a state of things exists at this present time in the 
planet Jupiter. How beautifully docs this coincide with 
the Mosaic account, “The earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the earth.** 

The surface of the earth at this time can be well under- 
stood by auy one who will take the pains to evaporate any 
saline solution in a capsule till it is about to crystallise, 
and observe attentively the pellicle of salt as it forms on 
the surface; first a partial film will show itself in a few 
places, floating about and joining with others, then when 
nearly the whole surface is coated, it will break up in some 
places and sink into the liquid beneath, another pcllide will 
form and join with the remains of the first, and as this 
thickens it will push up ridges and inequalities of the surface 
from openings and fissures in which littltf jets of steam and 
fluid will escape ; these little ridges are chains of mountains, 
the little jets of steam those volcanic eruptions which w^ejic 
at that period so frequent, the surface of the capsiile is the 
surface of the earth, and tlic five minutes which the observer 
has contemplated it, a million years. 

The next efiect of the cooling of the earth would be the 
gradual condensation of the vapour of water with which it 
was surrounded ; this falling upon the earth formed seas and 
oceans, leaving only the higher portions exposed above its 
level. The clearing-up of the dense dark clouds for the first 
time let in to the earth’s surface the glorious and vivifying 
rays of the sun, and this great efiect possibly accords with 
the earliest record iji the Bible of the acts of creation — 

“ And God said, let there be light, and there was light.” 

The earth being chiefly covered with water, and the air 
partly freed from watery vapour, then commenced the great 
creation of organised beings. The air, although to a certain 
extent, free from vapour, must yet have contained an 
enomous amount of carbonic acid; this, being less easily 
condensed than any ef the matters which had gone through 
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that process, would still remain there as a gas, and the efFeet 
of this superabundance would be to saturate all the water 
covering the earth with it ; this solution of carbonic acid, 
being capable of dissolving lime, would (as j,t percolated and 
rushed in currents through the rocks and inequalities of the 
surface) become converted into a solution of percarbonate 
of lime, taking up a large quantity of this earth from the 
broken-up granite, &c., then this carbonate of lime would 
be deposited at the bottom of the water in one of two ways 
— either from ])ressure, diminution of carbonic acid in the 
air, and heat of the surface, it crystallised at the bottom in 
the form of marble (that the w'ater does thus become satu- 
rated with carbonic acid and take up lime, is constantly 
shown by the stalagmites which -form on the floors of 
cavern?, where the water thus loaded with pehcarbonate of 
lime, evaporating, deposits gradually the > carbonate ki all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, as in flg. 9), or the myriads of 
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crinoidians and brachiopodous molluscs (fig. 10) which 
W'ero about this time created, absorbed it into their 
systems and at their death deposited their shells, which 
are made of this earth, at the bottom of the sea^, these 
shells, accumulating through ages into strata, became 
hardened and partly crystallised ^by heat, thus forming 
the limestones, which were the fiAt containing carbonate 
of lime. That such a collection, from such causes, is 
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quite possible, will be presently shown in describing the 
chalk rormation. 

Ages of comparative quiet now appear to have succeeded 
the first great ^contraction of the earth’s crust, probably 
millions of years, during which time the tides and currents 
of the ocean had to wash and ivear down all the thousands 
of projecting rocks or inequalities and dissolve (as before 
described) all the lime, depositing the sand and clay in those 
immense strata which form the “ transition series ; ” tliia 
appears to have taken place over nearly the whole world at 
that time, and ages upon ages must have elapsed to form 
such deposits as the sandstone, claystone, and limestone,, 
in alternation, forming the ^‘Llandilo,” “Caradoc,” and 
“Weiilock” strata, more than a mile in thickness; these 
are by some geologists reckoned among the primary series 
(by some callech the “transition rocks”), and in England 
form tlie “ Cambrian ” and “ Silurian ” systems. 

In these strata the remains of organised beings are first 
found, consisting of zooph}^tes, chistacea (chiefly Tri- 
lobitcs, fig, 11), nautili, crinoidii (stono lilies), and a few 
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ganoid (plate-covered) fishes ; these lower forms of animal 
life in some parts abound in the most prodigious numbers, 
jhere must, of course, have been vegetabk;s of some liind 
previously formed to constitute nourishment for these 
animals, but scarcely any remains of such exist, except in a 
few localities. ^ 

The Trilobites were amongst the first creatures inhabiting 
our globe, and it is a curious fact to contemplate, that their 
eyes (fig. 12) should have been preserved perfect; they 
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present one of those wonderful objects which carry* one’s 
thoughts backwards to the carly.ages of the world, probably 
many millions of years, and yet it is found by the peculiar 
atn'ct'ure of the eyes of these Trilobites jiihat they were 
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placed at the bottom of the sea with perfec6 power to look 
upwards at the light of the sun through the transparent 
waters. The same" hand and the same power had then 
Divine care and solicitude for the well-being of His crea- 
tures, as great as He has for those of later ages, and these 
first-formed beings exactly correspond witli the account of 
the creation of animals given in the book of Genesis, “ And 
God said, let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life.” 

At the end of the “ transition period ” — after ages of long- 
continued disintegration of the rough surface of the earth, 
and its deposition in strata — after thousands of generations 
of crustaceans, molluscs, and zoophytes had lived and died, 
depositing their shells at the bottom of the seas, so as to 
form strata of the carbonate of lime — a great and terrific 
convulsion of nature put a stop to all this quiet and 
systematic order of things ; for through these long reaches 
of time, the physical laws of nature had continued to exert 
their influence, the bulk of the world had gone on radiating 
its heat into space, and, as a necessary result, had gradually 
contracted in size. I^ow, this radiation had doubtless been 
much retarded by the badly-conducting surface of solid 
matter which had everywhere covered it, but, although 
retarded, it could not be prevented, and although the crust 
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of soiii matter may already have been several miles in 
thickness, yet this in relation to the built of tlie earth would 
hold but tlio proportion of the paper on the surface of a 
twelve-inch glo4)c. As the fluid mass of the earth continued 
to contract, there would of course be a great stress or 
crushing-power exerted on the crust, both by its own 
gravity and that of the air which surrounded it, and about 
this period it ai>pears to have given way over the greatest 
portion of the globe, producing enormous rents and fractures, 
seen in every country in the faults and dislocations of these 
primitive and transition strata, some of wliich were driven 
up by the downward force of others, and left in a ])erpcn- 
dicuhir j)()silion, some o^el■lap])ing each other, &e. ; hut 
the greateijt eflect of this cojivulsion appears to have been 
produced by the rocking or rolling suriaco of ^he suh- 
existing fluid Vorld, forming gigantic waves, which, by 
meeting in opposite dh'ections and thrpsting upwards tiie 
strata to a great height, formed the mighty mountain-chains 
of the now-existing earth, which raise their lofty pinnacles 
above the clouds. Now, these mountains may at first 
thought appear too ponderous and extensive to be thrown 
up in tliis way ; hut by inspecting the engraved section of a 
part of the globe (fig, 13), it wdll be seen how^ very iiisigni- 
llcant a mountain is when com])arcd with the whole world. 
This sect ion is tlirongh Asia from the Persian Gulf to the 
Yellow Sea, and embraces the highest land ou the whole 
face of the earth, and is drawn on a scale in \\luch the 
earth is represent'd by a globe sixteen inciics diameter. 
The rugged and peaked tops of tlicse mountains would be 
formed by the great fractured masses of the broken strata 
being thrust upwards and there resting against each other ; 
but who can describe the chasms and hollows whicli must 
have resulted wlien llie great wave of melted earth had sub- 
sided to its level under one of these huge mountain masses ? 
or the dreadful abyss into which at some 1‘uture time it and 
the surrounding country may fall, if they have not already 
been filled up by the sinking of the surrounding strata. 
Some of these great waves, when thrust upwards, forced 
their way right through the point of the mountain and 
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The outer uuoveu lino represents the 
mountains and table-lands from the 
sea's level, a)id the lower line shows 
th«r depth to wliich the crust of the 
earth's surfaco has been oxamined— 
about five miles. 

A to B.— Level of sea. 

B to second C.— lliudustau, 

O to 1).— Thibet. 

I) to B.— Urcat Desert of Gobi. 

P.— 500. miles of. Earth's radius. 

O to ().— Tin* Himalayas, in which 
occurs the highest niovniaiii in the 
world, Dhawalagiri, wh^di Is 28,174 feet 
high. 


came pouring dowm in torrents 
of liquid earth (lava), deluging 
the Burroiiudiiig country and 
lining up the beds of the 
adjacent seas, casting out 
cinders and ores of metals — 
as iron, whieli appears to have 
iirst made its appearance at 
that time, mingling with the 
deposits and tinging th^m of a 
red colour. These great vol- 
canoes, upon the subsidence of 
the rock-waves, still (more or 
Jess) retained their communi- 
cation with the interior fiery 
earth, and arc now the great- 
est safeguards against such a 
general crushing-up of the 
strata, for they act as safety- 
valves against any unequal ex- 
pausion of the interior (fig. 14*). 


The greatest eruptions of volcanoes or tho most terrific 
earthquakes of modem times, are as the most insignificant 
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trifles compared with what must have taken place to fifrm 
the inequalities of surface found to exist. 

But the contraction of the interior mass of the earth still 
continues, and the cavities left hy the expulsion of volcanic 
matters, and the pushing-up of the mountains, iriay not all 
have Ijpen compensated for by the sinking-iu of t lie strat a, 
so it remains a matter of doubt whether the crust of tlio 
earth is sufficiently strong to bear tlie pressure of its owj\ 
and the air’s gravity, or whether at some future day another 
contraction will break it up and destroy the whole existing 
order of things. The shocks of earthquakes are strictly 
analogous to such catastrophes, but on an immensely 
inferior scale. 

The effects of the last great contraction having subsided 
the surface of the earth assumed a new arrangement of its 
matter, and the order of things which caused tJie deposition 
of the secondary strata commenced. Sedimentary sand- 
stones were deposited from the w'ashings of the surface by 
the 'waters which had not yet absorbed all the superfluous 
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carbonic acid of the air, but continued to do so, an<l as fast 
as it became absorbed and saturated with the calcareous 
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matter of the soil, swarms of coral-polypi, w^hich were then 
formed, began to build their habitations in the ^Ya^m waters 
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the atmosphere. These little creatures fonned immense 
masses of coral, and together with the “ Encrinites *’ (having 
stony frameworks, figs. 15 and 16), were the chief artificers 
of that age, and well did they show what perseverance was 
able to accomplish, for through the thousands of years of 
quiet which now succeeded, they must have filled up nearly 
Jill the existing oceans with tlieir structures, causing the 
water gradually to flow from its former beds into other 
situations, and thus irom time to time was changed the 
])osition of both sea and land. The strata of mountain 
limestone which now exist are the remains of what these 
little polypi then produced, for there is scarcely a por- 
tion of this kind of rock, but shows evidences of having 
been, once, ooral, madrapore, or some analogous structure 
((ig. 17). Thm mountain limestone sometimes, occurs 
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thousands of feet thick, and extends over vast districts 
both in Europe and America. 

During this period, although there were no great dis- 
turbances, capable of displacing the strata, vet there appears 
to have been frequent small eruptions of volcanic matter 
through the crevices of the lower strata, filling up aU 
their cracks and vacuities, and in many cases rising to 
the surface, overflowing with basalt, toadstone, and other 
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volcauic formations; iu other cases rising in ^lormous 
quantities through openings at the bottom of the seas, partly 
filling these up, driving off the waters, and thus covering 
many of the coral formations with coatings of sand to a 
great ihiclcncss, raising up others into considerable elevations, 
and forming hills and iVesh tracts of earth. 

During this .ong ])criod of comparative quiet most of the 
irregularities on the siiiface of the earth became worn down, 
and oxtcnsiv<> swamps were produced by partial evaporation 
of the inland lakes. These swamps were subject to occa- 
sional inroads of the sea, and at times formed shallow lakes 
or lagoons ; iu these grew the most luxuriant vegetation, 
gigaiitie pines, tree-fej*ns (fig. 18 ), equisctac®, &c. Tlicse 
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g^at d^sity, that there is nothing existing at tlio present 
time worthy to be compared with tlicTii, even in the hottest 
climates. Such fertility appears to Lave Ix'cn dependent 
upon the conditfons of the air and earth, tlic former con- 
taining more carbonic acid (the food of vegetables) and llio 
latter a greater amount of warmth, than at [n'csent ; liiese two 
circumstances, so favourable to the growth of plants, were 
equally unfavourable to the existence of aii'-hivathing 
animals, to wliom the carbonicj acid would he fatal ]H)i.soii. 

Thus, in the mighty hands of God, the air was undergoing 
a gradual purification, to fit it for the animals He ini(*ndcd 
to create; the polypi were cxtracling from the water all 
the carbonate of lime it was ahsorbijig from the air and 
earth, and fixing it in the soil, to be of use in a hundred 
ways at some fu^re time, wliilc the vegetation growing in 
abundance extracted it from the air, and lixcal its carbon in 
their leaves aud substajice generally ; llicsc vegetables, 
decaying and falling upon the siirihcg ^f the earth, accu- 
mulated there for agc'S, and formed a carbonaceous matter 
which was afterwards ch.aiigcd by time and pressure 
coal. The same thing (on a very mud) smaller scale) )s 
taking place in the tropical forests of tlje present age; 
there the surface-soil is quile black, and consists of nothing 
but decayed leaves and wood for several feet in depth, but 
in the present time there are liosts of insects, every one ol 
which feeds upon this vegetable matter, preventiug to a great 
extent its accumulation, while in the former age there was 
nothing to destroy it when once deposited on the ground ; 
so that the carbon of these forests of the secondary period, 
existing through perhaps tens of thousands of yi‘ars, 
extracted from the air a sufficient quantity of vegetable car- 
bonaceous matter to produce tJiick seams of coal, even when 
compressed by the superincumbent strata. I’hose forests A\’ere 
subject from time to time to inroads of the sea produced by 
the before-mentioned causes, and thus it is found that the 
seams of coal are often buried by several hundred feet of sand, 
clay, shal^, <fcc., above which the same growiih recommenced 
to form a second strata of coal, and ages must have elapsed 
whilst each of the numerous scams wffiich inters tiatify the 
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“coal measures” were forming. This coal, precerved in 
the depths of the earth, now forms the greatest treasure of the 
mine, and ironstone (from which iron is procured) would be 
almost useless but for the occurrence of these two minerals 
together with limestone (used as a flux) in the same locality, 
and it is this fortimatc circumstance which enables England 
to produce such vast quantities of iron at such a cheap rate. 
Tlie quantity of coal consumed in the iron-smelting woi-ks 
and for fuel generally, is beyond what could have been 
imagined a generation or two back, being somewhere about 
50,000,000 tons annually, the coal brought to London 
alone in 1856 being 1,271,800 tons, yet there is such a 
plentiful supply of this valuable fuel in Great Briiain alone 
that, supposing the annual consumption to risato 70,000,000, 
it wovld serve (according to computation) a tlioiisaud years. 
Who shall say from whence fuel will then bo obtained ? 
probably from ifome other source provided by the fore- 
knowledge of Go^, as was shown in the formation of the 
coal itscll' ; for whe? could have imagined, a thousand years 
ago, when England possessed such immense forests, and 
wood w^as the universal fuel, that this very wn)od would 
become too scarce and valuable to be iis(‘d, and that a 
substitute w'ould be dug out of the earth ! 

The coal-shales (thin layers of claystoiie found in the 
coal seams) furnish beautiful specimens of fenis and other 
plants turned into coal (fig. 19), or leaving their perfect iim 
pressions in the clay. The coal formation occurred during 
the latter part of one of those long era.s of tranquillity whicli 
supervened upon the contraction and breaking-up of the 
older strata; but the laws of nature are immutable, and these 
days of comparative quiet again came to a close. The 
same phenomena before described again occurred, and there 
is hardly a square mile of these strata but shows evidences 
of the terrible convulsion which desolated the earth. Some 
of the strata were raised, others depressed, and some lost 
altogether, the cracks and flaws being filled wdth liquid lava 
or basalt, which in many cases rose upwards through them 
and overflowed the surface. Many of the cracks of this, the 
“carboniferous system/’ ai'e filled with sulphuret of lead 
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called ‘‘ galena,” the ore from which all the lead of commerce 
is obtained ; it is not well known how the veins of this and 
similar substances got into these crevices, but it is probable 
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they were injected in a fluid state by some unequal jircssure 
on the liquid beneath, or deposited by electrical action. 

The great \Yorl(l of vegetation w as thus destroyed, giving 
place to new forms of animal and vegetable life. The 
temperature, all this while sinking, had reached a degree 
somewhat resembling the hottest regions of the earth at tlie 
present day. The waters had changed their localities, new 
mountains and new continents had made their appearance, 
and again did the cvcr-aclive waters begin to demolish and 
w'ear down the asperities of the surface and deposit the 
results upon the strata below in the form of the new red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone, the former containing 
iron in great abundance, and the latter magnesia (an earth 
not met with before), both of which substances were probably 
ejected as volcanic products and afterwards combined with 
the carbonic aend of the air. 

During the formation of these strata tliere appears to have 
been both birds and quadrupeds of many kinds, together 
with a reptile much resembling a frog, but of great size, being 
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f ve or six feet loug, called the “ Labyrintliodon (fig. CO). 
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The oxide of iron, or some other agent apjcars to have^ pre- 
vented the fossilisation of the inhabitants of these strata, far 



FIG. 21.-»1&LFR£SSI0KS OF FSET IN NEW KED SANDSTONE. 

but few of their organic remains have been preserved ; but 
verj curious evidences of their existence nevertheless remaiii, 
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m ilie impressions of their feet upon tlie gronud they trod 
(fig. 21), which appears to have been a njoist clay or mud pecii* 
liaily adapted to receive impressions, and wliich having bec‘ii 
in many places covered over ^^dth a stratum of fine sand, and 
then abandoned by the sea, the whole have hardened into 
stone, and being now separated, the one contains their foot- 
prints and the other perfect casts of them ! ^NTor arc these 
foot-marks all that these sandstones have to tell us of tlieir 
day; for the ripples of the waves, and even the little 
pits made by drops of rain as they fell, are in tliis 
most marvellous manner preseiwed, forming objects of wonder 
and admiration for us mortals to contemjdate, and' themes 
whereon the devout mind may pour out its tribute of praise 
to their Glreat Author. How evident it is that the Creator 
desired befefreband that vve should search for these hidden 
evidences of His#handiwork, or for what purpose wefe they 
thus stored up and preserved ? Seek, imd ye shall find, 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you,’ 'arc the words of 
God, and they apply as fully to the maVjrial -wonders of His 
works as to the mysteries of II is revealed Word. 

As the strata below^ the new sandstone fomation \vas called 
the “ Carboniferous ” system, from its containing much 
carbon in the fonn both of coal and carbonic acid, so this has 
been called the “ Saliferous” system, from the occurrence in 
many places of strata of “ rock-salt ” or crystallised chloride 
of sodium, and (-where the rain finds its way down and dis- 
solves it) of brine springs ; these (in England) exist chiefly 
in Cheshire and Warwickshire, but in Poland and Hungary 
they exist on a much larger scale, the rock-salt being nearly 
a thousand feet thick. It has been said that these strata of 
salt were formed by the evaporation of salt lakes, but it is 
much more probable that salt is one of the natural materials 
of the earth, and that both salt lakes and oceans have become 
salt from dissolving out these strata wnerever they have 
come into contact. The next sediment deposited over the 
new red sandstone is called the “ Lias,” a sort of lime- 
stone mixed with clay of a blueish-grey colour, and upon 
this lias is again deposited the various strata known as the 
<< Oolite (Eoe-stone) system, from its appearance resembling 
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the roe of a fish, it consists of small rounded particles of 
limestone set in a cement of tie same substance worn 
down fine. 

These strata furnish a great many (^rganic remains, 
especially the shells of the conchiferous mollusca and cepha- 
lopods, as Ammonites (fig. 22), Belemnites, Nautili, and 



FIO. 22.’— AMMONITE (Henlji). FIG. 2:).— FENTACKINITB. 

Pentacriuitos (fig. 23), of which a great many varieties are 
found, also tlio remains of gigantic reptiles, as the Ichthyo- 
saurus (fig. 24), Plesiosaurus (fig 25), and others. New 
forma of animfil existence seem to have been created in this 
period in great abundance, and the waters of the earth 
once again became the theatre of deposition for the 
shells and polypidomes of zoophytes and molluscs, which 
swarmed them in myriads, and another great group of rocks 
began to be formed, namely, the challt or “ Cretaceous” system, 
which form the cliffs and dowms of our south coasts, and strata 
of great extent in nearly everjr part of the world ; it differs 
from limestone only in not being so bard, which is supposed to 
arise from its not having undergone the changes caused by 
heat and nressiire. 




PiCr. £4.— icnTnrosAuairs. 

The chalk is hjterstratified with lines of sfind, ahS the 
lower part is almost entirely sandy, forinmi the gault and 
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greensand deposits ; these each contain organic remains, 
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and must have been the originrl sand of the seRa-bottom 
before the chalk was deposited on it. These seas must have 
been the residence of a vast number of reptiles, for the gault 
contains an enormous number of nodules df what appears to 
bo stone, but which upon closer examination, prove to bo 
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coprolites, or portioias of the excrement of ilioae creatures 
partly fossilised, but stOl retaining phosphate of lime enough 











FIG. 27.— oaoi.msais fbou cualx, 

to render them valuable manure, and these— like the coal — 
after being buried in the earth for thousands of years, are 
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now beii% brought into use. In these coprolites may be 
constantly seen the teeth and bones of fishes, together with 
portions of echini and crustaceans, which had passed through 
the intestines of these saurian reptiles. Fig. 26 is the shell 
of a small nautilus (Nautilus inequalis) thus found. 

This chaUc is of a white colour, very light and porous ; 
under the higher powers of the microscope, it appears to be 
made up of organic forms, as “ Foraminifera,” and portions 
of various kinds of shells, crushed and broken into minute 
fragments (fig. 27). Dr. Carpenter, in his work on the 
microscope, says : “ Many parts of it (the chalk) ' consist 
in a great measure of the minuter parts of the smaller 
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kinds of Foraminifera, whoso shells are imbedded in a 
mass of apparently amorphous particles, many of which 
nevertheless present indications of being the w^orn Iragments 
of similar shells, or. of larger calcareous organisms. In 
the chalk of some localities, Foraminifera constitute the 
principal part of the minute organisms which can he recog- 
nised with the microscope; in other instances the disin- 
tegrated prisms of Finn®, or other large shells of the like 
structure (as Inoceramus), constitute the great hulk.” The 
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fossil remains in the chalk are xerj numerous and®^ all of 
amarine character, the ammonites (fig. 28 ), bclemnites, and 
other cephalopoda, were very prevalent, as were the 
various Echinodermata, as the Semictdarus mterTnedia 
(fig, 29 ), together with numerous univalve and bivalye 
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moUuBca, various Crustacea, fish and reptiles. There was 
some considerable wonderment a few years ago expressed at 
the skeletons of men being found in the chalk at Gruadaloupe ; 
but it has been ascertained that this chalk is a modem 
formation, being produced by the sea washing and disinte- 
grating the adjacent coral reefs, and depositing a fine white 
sediment of broken coral on the shore which can hardly be 
distinguished from ancient chaUi ; the same process is 
taking place at the Bermudas and other islands of the 
West Indies. 

In many places the chalk strata contain single lines of 
flints, running for miles parallel to tlie layers of chalk ; these 
flints consist of almost pure silica, and it has been matter of 
wonder how they got there, but on considering how slowly 
the deposition of chalk must havre taken place, from the 
formation and death of millions of minute creatures, and 
that it was once the bottom of a deep sea, the disposition cf 
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the flinty in lines would be aecoimted for, supposing them 
to have been formed on that sea-bottom, and the source from 
which they have been derived is doubtless the petrifaction of 
sponges, madrapQrcs, &c., there formed. Dr. Carpenter (in 
the work before r6tOTed to) says : “ It may be stated, as a 
fact beyond all question, that nodular flint and other 
analogous coiicre^/ions (such as agates) may generally be 
considered as fos?iiscd sponges or aicyonian zoophytes, since 
not only are Ulqit external forms and their superficial 
markings often 'lighly characteristic of those organisms, but 
when sections of them aro made sufficiently thin to bo 
transparent, a spongy texture may be most distinctly 
recognised in i heir interior.** 

During the deposition of these secondary strata in the 
hollows of fhe surfla.ee, but little alteration of tlic^relative 
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situations of sea and land could have taken place, as 'the 
deposits for the most part lie conformably to the same 
hollows or “ basins ’* (fig. 30 will illustrate this) ; but after 
the deposition of these strata, there appears to have been a 
veiy great disturbance, many chains of mountains were 
cast up {as the Apennines), carrying upwards with them 
these deposits; some of the strata were so displaced that 
they were left in a perpendicular position, as may be seen in 
several places at the south side of the Isle of Wight. These 
disturbances, however, did not amount to so general a con- 
vulsion as those before described, nor is it known whether 
all, the effects produced on these strata took place at or near 
the same period of time ; they nevertheless appear to have 
produced an almost total change in the situation of the land 
and sea, for the ** downs ” of chalk (on the southern coast of 
England, for example) were, before idiese chai^eB, the^beds 
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of seas. This is the last of the great convulsions which the 
earth has undergone, for the tertiaiy strata which afterwards 
began to be deposited rest in the hollows or basins (chiefly 
in the chalk) tnen left ; the alterations in and since these 
deposits appeal' to consist chiefly of the upheaval of certain 
localities, the depression of others, the evaporation of inland 
lakes, and the wear and tear of the land from these causes, 
which are still in continuous action (as from the washing down 
of cliffs by the sea, and the formation of mud deposits at the 
mouths of rivers), or the volcanic agencies which in some 
places (as in Ireland) have cast up basalt over the chalk. 

The tertiary strata contain remains of most of the classes 
of animals now in existence, but yet differing greatly in 
species, and as the strata approach the surface those species 
become more and more general; the plants aAso approach 
more nharly tv\jtliose of the present tim^ but still most 
parts of Eiiropoipossessed a climate almost tropical. The 
tertiaiy strata consist chiefly of marine and fresh water 
deposits in the foni»of sands and clays, as the “ London 
clay,” which extends under London, resting upon a basin of 
chalk. The last deposits, forming the superficial layer of 
earth, and the fonnation last deposited before the creation 
of man, are called the Diluvium and Alluvium, and contain 
numerous remains of mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
One of the most extraordinary animals of this period was' the 
Dinotberium, a sort of walrus, which is supposed to have been 
the largest of quadrupeds, if indeed it was one (fig. 31), 
l?iic quadrupeds of this, tlio “ Pliocene ” formation, are thus 
described by Professor Owen in his “History of British 
Possil Mammals.” 

“At the period indicated by these superficial stratified and 
unstratified deposits the Mastodon had probably disappeared 
from England, but gigantic elephauts (fig. 32), nearly twice 
tlie bulk of the largest individuals that now exist in Ceylon 
and Africa, roamed here in herds, if one may judge from the 
abundance of their remains, IVo-homed rhinoceros, - of 
at least two species, forced their way through the ancient 
forests or wallowed in the swamps. The laJtes and rivers 
were tenanted by hippopotami, as bulky and with as for- 
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midable tuska as those of Africa. Three kinds of wild oxen, 
two of which were of colossal size and strength, and one of 
them maned and villous like the bonassiis, found sub- 
sistence on the plains. Deer as gigantic, in proportion to 
existing species, were the contemporaries of the old JJri 
and Bisontes, and may have disputed with them the pasturage 
of that ancient land. One of these extinct deer is well 
known as the Irish elk, by the enormous expanse of its broad- 
palmed antlers (fig. 33) . Another herd proves more like those 
of the wapiti, but surpassed that great Canadian deer in 
bulk. A third extinct species more resembled the Indian 
and with these were associated the red-deer, 
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the rein-deer, the roebuck, and the goat. A wild horse, a 
wild ass or quagga, and the wild boar, entered also into the 
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series of British pliocene hoofed animals. Tlie camirora, 
organised to enjoy a life of rapine at the expense cdF the 
vegetable feeders, to restrain their undue increase and abridge 
the pangs of the maimed and sickly, were duly adjusted m 
size and feroeity to the fell task assigned them in the organic 
economy of the pre-adainite world. Besides a British tiger, 
of larger size and with proportionately longer paws than 
that of Bengal, there existed a stronger feline animal 
(Machairodus) of equal size, which from the great length 
and sharpness of its sabre-shaped canines, was probably the 
most ferocious and destructive of its peculiarly carnivorous 
family. Of the smaller felines, we recognise the remains of 
a leopard, a large lynx, and of a wild cat. Troops of fayetias, 
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larger than the Crocuta of South Africa, which they most 
resembled, craunched the bones of the carcases relinquished 
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by the nobler beasts of prey, and doubtless often themselves 
waged the war of destruction on the feebler quadrupeds. 
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“A savage bear, smyassing the JJrsus ferox of Booky 
MouQtains, found its hiding-place, like the hyaDua, m many 
of the existing limestone caverns of England. With the 
TTrms spodus was associated another bear, more like the 
common European species, but larger than the present 
individuals of the TIrsm Arctets. Wolves and foxes, the 
badger, the otter, the foumart, and the stoat, complete 
the category of known pliocene carnivora of Britain.” 

In the time of these the last of the tertiary strata, there 
appear evidences of a degree of cold much greater than at 
present exists ; this seems to be pretty well proved by the 
‘‘ boulder formation,” or prevalence of erratic blocks of stone, 
the progress of which have been traced from their sources of 
origin to hundreds of miles distant, and there is no con- 
leivabk pow^ which could have carried tKem but the 
floating fields oiiL ice or glaciers ; both of ttiese sources are 
capable of this r^oval, for it is not uncommon to find large 
pieces of rock and layers of gravel floating on masses of ice. 
Glaciers are formedT % the snow on the sides of mountains 
becoming hardened % being partially melted and again 
f^zen, and at every melting the fluid tends to descend, when 
it again becomes frozen, mways adding to the lower pai't 
and carrying away from the upper. In this way whole 
glaciers of many miles extent become unfixed, and as fresh 
snows are added to their upper parts, they descend slowly, 
entangling with them and tearing away the ^cks in their 
vicinity. When they arrive at the sea and float forth, 
these rocks are borne with them. 

But there are as yet no traces of man, not one small 
fragment of bis skeleton, not one minute relic of his con- 
structive powers, although the bones of man are as capable 
of preservation as those of any other animal, being the same 
in structure and composition ; the remains of hundreds of 
fragile insects, seeds, leaves, and all sorts of organic 
fltructuxes, are found perfectly preserved (fig. 34) , The only 
v/ay, therefore, of accounting for the absence of any organic 
remains of man, is the assumption that he was not then 
created ; and this is confirmed by the fact that in the very 
uppermost layers of the earth’s surface his bones and ^ 
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works his hands are found in great abundance; it is 
therefore ivith good reason that we come to the conclusion, 
that he was the last creature formed by hia Maker. That 
the creation of man was pre-intenled by God, seems also 
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almost proved by the numerous objecty'Cefore created, 
capable of ministering to his use and happiness — capable of 
exercising his consti'uctive and inquiring capabilities — suit- 
able to liis imagination and tastes, andT Sis onJy, and which 
would serve no purpose of utility to the mere brutes. Of 
what use, to any creature but man, is coal — of ivhat use tbS 
metals ? Of what avail is it to any of the lower animals, 
that God has caused glass and other transparent substances 
to have the power of refracting the rays of light ? but with- 
out w'hich not one-half of our knowledge of His wondrous 
works would ever have been obtained, for it is upon this 
property alone that the powers of the telescope and micro- 
scope depend. Of what use to any but man are fire, 
artificial light, and galvanism ? and yet all these were 
created long before man was. 

It has often been asked, What does man gain by the study 
of the sciences ? Besides the enlarged views which they give 
him of his Creator’s goodness and power, they at this time 
are fast reaching towards the demonstration of many obscure 
passages of His Holy Word as revealed to us in the Scrip- 
tures. The study ol truth can moreover never lead one into 
error, and a habit of drawing correct conclusions from the 
fiictB presented is useful to every one. Geology has confirmed 
one great truth in Scripture, and overthrown the gi^atcNSi 
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groundwork of Deism, for it had been asserted by lyany thirfj 
man (and indeed all other creatures) bad risen to bis 
present state by slow developments, and no proof to the 
contrary had ever been given. But geology has shown that 
at a certain era man was created, that (as is stated in 
Scripture) he was the last of Q-od’s works, and that neither 
before that time had ho existed in an undeveloped form, nor 
since has he altered one jot from his original configuration ; 
and the same may be said of all other creatures, whatever 
may be pretended to the contrary, for from the sculptures 
brought from the ruins of Nineveh (at least 3000 years old), 
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there appears the same external form (iig. 85), both of man 
and what animals ore there depicted, and his and their habits 
were described by the very earliest writers to be then as now. 
But with respect to the form of the earth’s surface it is 
otherwise, there being a slow but continuous change. 
Those parts of the land exposed to the tides and action of 
the waves, are washed away, and the rivers are constantly 
bringing down soil to deposit it at their mouths, forming 
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those tr^ts of land known as “ deltas ever} wind that 
blows tates away some dust from the higher and deposits it 
on the lower parts of the earth’s surface, so that, to use the 
words of the Prophet Isaiah, ‘‘every valley shall be exalted 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low.” Put this 
alteration is so slow that it takes hundreds of years to make 
but a small difference, yet a diflerence there undoubtedly is, 
attd a time must come when the alteration will be such as has 
been shown to have taken place in £ir-back times and 
recorded in the strata in evident language, for though tljo 
changes are slow the result is inevitable. It has been 
ascertained that the northern part of Sweden has been 
steadily rising and the southern part sinking to a corre- 
sponding degree for many centuries past, and that the 
west coast of Italy has been elevated fo r ages p ast, at 
the rate of not ^uite an inch yearly. Vo^fllhic actions are 
raising some lands and dcpressuig others (ui the earthquakes 
of 1822 and 1835, the whole of Chili from the Andes to the 
sea, and probably the bed of the sea tt> tin unknown extent, 
was elevated considerably), I’ain and the rivers crirry away 
land into tlio sea, the beds of many seas are being filled ifp 
by coral polypes and protophytes, bo that the beds of these 
seas must ultimately bo the land whilst the lower parts of 
the land will become sea. 

After these various changes upon the surface of the earth, 
from a climate hot beyond anything now existing, from a 
surface rocky and full of fissures and inequalities, studded 
with islands and continents, abounding in marshes and 
swamps — ^from a state of atmosphere in which the higher 
animms could not Uve — to the present division and separation 
of land and water, of oceans and seas, of islands and con- 
tinents, well supplied with rivers tt> tlraiu ofi* the super- 
fluous fluid and supply highways easy to traverse in boat 
or canoe, the world remains, a fitting habitation for the 
creatures God has placed upon it on every hand. Forests 
to shelter the wfld animals from the rains and heat of 
the sun ; waters for those who dwell or delight in them ; 
metals, stone, earth, and wood for man to exercise his 
ingenuity upon, and other innumerable things contributing 
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to his comfort or luxury — all freely given by ijie hand 
of his Heavenly Father for his well-being and delight, 
that he may lack no excuse to worship and adore Him, and 
this delightful earth, as Milton says : — 

Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green. 

Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flower'd 
Opening their various colours, and made gay 
Her bosom smelling sweet : and these scarce blown, 

Forth flourish'd thick tho clustering vine, forth crept 
The swelling gourd, up stood tho corny reed 
EmbattleJ.iu her Hold, and the humble shrub, 

And bush with IHzzled hair implicit : last 

Rose as in cuiuce the stately trees, and spread 

Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gemmed « 

Th \ ; with liigh woods the hills were crowned. 

With tufts tn^allcys, and each fountain sido, * 

With borders, long the rivers: that earth now 
Seem’d like to heaven, a scat where gods might dwell, 

Or wander with deHight, and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades. 


% 

After aU these various elevations and depressions, the 
land remains at this present time in the form of large tracts 
occupying about a third of the superficial area of oim globe. 
The largest tract is made up of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
which constitute one continuous area, Aiiica being almost 
severed from the others, but still united by the Isthmus of 
Suez ; the tract next in size to this is made up of North 
and South America, these again are nearly severed, but still 
united by the Isthmus of Panama or Darien; next come 
Australia and Greenland, but these, although very large, 
are yet not to be compared in size with the former two ; 
there are numerous other large islands, as Borneo, New 
Guinea, New Zealand, Madagascar, Iceland, England, 
Ireland, &c,, and scores of smaller ones. 

The temperature of the earth (as a general rule) is greatest 
on the equator and diminishes gradually tow'ards each pole, 
but this is by no means invariable, for two places of the 
same latitude may be very different in climate, and a 
system of lines passing round the earth from east to westy 
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would e|fcli pass through regions of various temperatures, 
or what is the same thing, lines made to follow the same 
temperature would Lave to make various curves and con- 
tortions ; such lines have been constructed and are called 
“ isothermal” lines. Tho causes of this are to be found in 
the various currents of the ocean, the tides and winds, and 
in the proximity to the ocean of snow-clad mountains and 
arid plains. The variation of latitude in these lines some- 
times reaches as much as seven degrees. 

Europe contains about 3,900,000 square miles of surface, 
and is separated from Asia by the Caucasus, Caspian Sea, 
Kiver Ural, and Uralian Mountains. It is about 3000 
miles long and 2400 broad, about two-thirds being plain and 
table-land and one-third mountain land. The chief mountain 
ranges are those which run through Norway an^&jg^en in a 
north-westerly feection, and the mountaiir^ysiem along 
the south part from Portugal to Turkey. This last includes 
the Pyrenees, which runs from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean, the highest peak of whmh is Mont Maladeta 
(11,500 feet) ; the Alps, the highest point of which is Mont 
Blanc (16,748 feet) ; the Apennines, the highest point of 
which is Mont Viso (12,686 feet) j the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, extending from Presburg in Himgary towards the 
sources of the Waag and Mardi, the highest point being 
Mont Lemnitz (7962 feet) ; and the Balkan range, which 
may be considered a continuation of the Alps eastward, 
rims as far as the Black Sea, together with many inferior 
ranges and branches. 

The climate of Europe embraces a range from the tem- 
perate to extreme cold. It is bounded by the Arctic Ocean 
on the north, Asia eastward, the Mediterranean Sea south- 
ward, and the Atlantic Ocean to the westward ; it contains 
two great inland seas, the Black Sea and tho Caspian Sea. 
There are three great volcanoes in Europe, llecla, Vesuvius, 
and Etna, but tho plains of Auvergne contain many which 
are extinct. 

Asia contains the highest mountains and the most exten- 
sive table-lands in tho world. It is somewhat square, being 
bounded northwards by the Arctic Ocean, westward by 
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Europe, southward by the Indian Ocean, and eastward by 
the North Pacific, and contains about 17,500,000 square 
miles ; the greater part is made up of two extensive tracts 
of elevated land called table-lands, although these are often 
varied by valleys and mountain chains of great extent, yet 
as a whole, they are from 5000 to 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The eastern table-land is that of Thibet 
and the Q-reat Desert Gobi, and the western that of Persia. 

Asia contains many great mountain chains, the chief of 
which are the Himalaya Mountains, which run along the 
centre of its southern port and contain some of the highest 
peaks in the world ; tlie Dhawalagiri is 28,072 feet high, 
but there are some others supposed to be as high. 

The Altai or Gold Mountains, forming a boundary to the 
lowlands of Siberia, the highest peak of which is called the 
Katuiilif^'12^^ and is 11,000 feet high. ^ 

The Thain-schan or Celestial Mountains, the Kuen Lun, 
and the Hindoo Coosb, all of which run pretty nearly east 
and west, while the ^^anges caUod TJralian, Bolor, Khingan, 
and Chinese chains run nearly north and south. 

% Africa is somewhat triangular, with its base towards 
Asia and its apex pointing southward. It is bounded 
northwards by the Mediterranean Sea, and at its east side 
by the Hed Sea and Indian Ocean, while the Atlantic flows 
on its south-west side. In Africa is the largest desert in 
tlie world, the Great Desert of Sahara ; it occupies nearly 
all the northern port, the southern lias but few mountains 
of great extent, but from their elevation and the amount of 
waters brought down by rivers, it is supposed that the 
^ntre has very high-table lands. At the north-western part 
is an extensive mountain system (the Atlas) covering with 
its branches nearly 500,000 square miles, and sending its 
slopes to bound the great Desert northwards. 

The great tract of land comprising North and South 
America extends in a longitudinal direction pretty nearly 
north and south through 130 degrees of latitude, or neatiy 
8000 miles. This great tract is divided by a narrow nedk 
of land (the Isthmus of Panama) into two pretty emil 
portions ^ the northern port is peculiar, from contdtemg 
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a number «of lakes of immense extent, deserving well the 
name of inland seas, and both northern and southern 
divisions for the great number and extent of their water- 
courses. The whole of tlais great tract of land is traversed 
from end to end by an extensive cliaiu of mountains, the 
longest in the w'orld; at its southern part it iunns tho 
Andes, from which a range is continued tlirough the Isthmus, 
and onwards to form the Itocky Mountains, lii ihcj 
southern division this immense chain passes on the west 
side of the land close to the sea, is of great elevation 
in some xjarts, has some of tlic highest mount aiii j)efiks 
in the world, and volcanoes also, the higlu'st Ixnug in 
the Andes (Popocatapcil is about IG,000 feet high) •, but 
from tho western side of the continent the laud desceiuls 
gradually to the eastern. In South America of 

the highest table-lands known, great elevated tracts in 
connection with the mountain ranges. 

Australia in its interior is but little knojv'n, but the whole 
aspect of the island appears to bo flat, an*(l to have but little 
elevation, while Greenland and the great tracts of the 
northern regions beyond, deserve more tlie name of glaciers, 
being almost entirely a mass of barren rocks and snow. 

The water-courses of theso various great tracts of land 
are all determined by the formation of the surface, hut tho 
amount of water which is carried into the oceans by the 
rivers of any district is always in proportion to the amount 
of vegetation in that district ; thus in Euroj)o, Asia, and 
America, the number and extent of these correspond with 
the greatfertility of the soil,W'hile the northern and western 
part of Africa— tho Great Desert— give off scarcely any of 
adequate extent, the Nile appearing to receive its supply 
from the central parts further south. The reason of it is 
this; wherever there is vegetation, cither in the form of 
grassy prairies or forests, there is also a great reduction of 
temperature *from the radiation and evaporation, and tlic 
consequent formation of rain, dew, or snow, which falling on 
the ground produces streams, &c. 

Esisepting the great tracts of land named, and islands too 
nximerouB to be mentioned, the whole surface of the earth is 

H 
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covered with water, the great divisions of whfth (called 
Oceans) are, the Arctic Ocean, io the north of Europe, the 
Atlantic, between America, Europe, and Africa, the 
Pacific between Asia and America, and the Indian Ocean 
between Africa and Australia. 

The foregoing is a very bare outline of the hind and water 
covering tlie surface ; it may suflicc, how'cver, to call to mind 
the main features of the eai*th as it is now disposed. There 
can be little doubt tliat tlie great vanety of climate, whether 
hot or cold, moist or dry, is one of the greatest sources of 
happiness that can he well imagined; it stimulates to 
rt'search, travel, and inquiry into the Wi)rks of God; every 
change experimiceil tends to make man search for further 
change, every new scene makes him confparo it with 
othcrs^*%mi *-1110 acquirement of a luao^vledgc of places, 
and a general idea of the whole world, expands his mind 
enables him to appreciate the good gifts he has received, 
Jind affords a sour«c«of satisfaction beyond almost any other 
kind of enjoyment. 
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How grand is the ever-moving ocean ! how majestic its 
voice, how terrible its anger! how beautilul every colour 
that is reflected from its dancing spray, and how balmy the 
air which is wafted from its bosom to refresh the heated 
earth, which, under tlie glare of a siiinmcr’s sun, seems 
parched with thirst. How refreshing to the senses is the 
change from the dry heated grass on a midsummer day — 
from the dusty roads — from the smoke -begrimed town, 
Bmelling of dirt, and heated by the reflection of the Bun*s ravB 
Irom bricks and stones till it becomes a furnace — from the 
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close dark habitations of the city — fr.'in the mttle, CAlhtoment, 
and continual noise of vehicles and human voices — from the 
corroding cares aud depressing influences attending the 
Thu’cc ‘‘ battle of life — to the cool and gentle breeze, “ the 
wide o’or-archiiig canopy of heaven,” the mnnniir and ripple 
of tlio sea., to the cleai* and exhilarating air, free from soot 
and laden with tlie odour of the ocean — Oh what a desirable 
change ! all human nature seems to own it, and hasten to 
the shores of the great watery world, iliat they may con- 
template one of ilio greatest and grandest of God’s works 
with admiration and thanklulness, and be re-animated by 
its health-giving powers. 

J 1 is a wonderfid sight, and one which fills our minds with 
rcflectipn ^^Jiere c see many of the laws of natifre exemplified 
on a great scale. The laws of gravity ke*p the surface of 
the ocean perfectly spherical as a whole, while those of 
cquilibriuin keep it in constant and ever-varying motion, the 
laws of attraction pl’cduco the tides, and those of reflection 
and refraction cause its surface to assume all sorts of colours 
iiud tints. 


Great art thou. Ocean, and unknown 
The creatures springinf? into life from thee, 

Earth’s furthest shores full proudly thou d(K»t own, 

The cradio of Ihy wave from iced to torrid zone,” 

Tlie ocean is full of life, both vegetative and animal; 
myriads of both classes have their natural habitation in the 
sea, and the shore is often, after a gale, strewed with 
curiosities well worth the contemplation of those who devote 
their minds to thought. How many varieties of sea-weed 
have you gathered ? perhaps twenty; not three of them 
are sea-weed at all ! they are living animals, either zoophytes 
or molluscs, every bninch of that ^^Jlustra^^ contains a 
thousand living beings, every spray of “ scrtularia ’* as many 
more, that other piece is the **hugula neretina^^ and also 
OAvns a colony of animals : the next is indeed a member of 
the vegetable kingdom, its beautiful crimson colour makes it 
a conspicuous object, and there are many specimens of the 
same plant, but of all shades of red, crimson, and purple, it 
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is the ^^i^locamium coccineum." And thus it is with every 
object wo view, a knowledge of it brings us to respect and 
admire it more and more as that knoMedge increases, and 
none more so than some of the productions of the sea. It is 
here we find specimens of the star -fish, the sca-urchin, and 
other radiata. Shells of all kinds — ^bot'h living and dead — 
belonging to the various tribes of molhisca ; crabs, slirimps, 
and other crustaceans, besides tlic endless varieties of 
pebbles and other specimens of worn-down rock, the eflccts 
of constant attrition. 

If wc turn from the shore and gaze upon the Iiorizon, 
what a marvellous object it is — ever receding as wo .n?eede, 
ever rising as w e rise, and never nearer nor farther aw’^ay. This 
rising of the horizon, so as to be alw'ays o])positc to our 
eyes, is because the higher we are up the more we sef . On 
looking at the horizon wc do not look on a poViect level, (if 
we did, being above it, of course wo could not see it at all) 
but the depression of the lino of vision is so slight as to be 
quite unable to be appreciated ; yet, sma^l as it is, it enables 
us to see a considerable space of the ocean, and the higlier 
we rise — at the same angle — the more w^o sec. The edge of 
the horizon also appears curved, being higher in front of us 
than on either side. This is only so in appearance, for if any 
one were to place a piece oi string (strctclicd tightly 
between the hands) before his eyes, and bring it up till it is 
on a level with the horizon, ho would soon see that the 
string and the horizon were both perfectly straight and 
exactly corresponding "with each other. 

I^om the horizon wo turn round and look at the chalk 
difis, those white walls from which our native isle has 
received the name of ‘‘Albion.” Jlow were they produced P 
by the constant lashing of the restless waters, which are con- 
stantly wearing them away ; bnt they arc beautiful objects, 
full OI marvels and records of bygone ages, when their tops 
were at the bottom of the deep seas. 

The sea is a general name given to all the fp'eater collec- 
tions of water throughput the w^orld, although, in a restricted 
sense, it is applied to those tracts of water of a secondary 
size, as the Black Sea, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean^ 
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tlic term “ ocean ” being applied to the larger tracts of water, 
as the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, &c. All the great 
oceans and seas unite, and, in reality, form one great world 
of waters, spread out and covering all the low^cr parts of 
the earth, the term “ lake ” being applied to collections of 
water surrounded by land, althougli the Caspian Sea retains 
the name of sea, and some of the great lakes of -America 
may well deserve such a name. 

The waters of the seji fill up all the lower parts of the 
earth, so that, almost without exception, the laud is higher 
than the water, and as the land in some places rises but a 
few feet, and in others as many Ihonsands, so, beneaili the 
sea, the land sinks in many ])laees hut a few fei‘t, and 
in others perhaps as many thousands as it is known to 
rise above, it. The sea always maintains the same general 
level, although in past ages the land ha£^ liscji and falltai, 
scunctijnes in one place and sometimes in anothei* ; indeed, 
the same process is taking place every day, hut in so 
slow a manner tlftif? centuries are required to make any 
great alteration ; while some tracts of land are bqiiig en- 
croached on by the action of the waves, others Jire being 
added to and elevated by accumulations of* mud and sand, 
or raised by the action of earthquakes and volcanoes, which 
throw up under the sea, as well as on the land, vast 
quantities of melted earth or lava, forming strata known to 
geologists as basalt, tufa, &c., or eject shoAvers of ashes and 
dust in such prodigious quantities as to cover many hundred 
square miles of the earth’s surface. It was by one of 
these showers of ashes from Vesuvius that the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii Avere buried. So that, as a avTioIc, 
although the si*a is continually altering slowly its jAGsition, 
yet it pretty equally maintains the same elevation. At first 
thought it may be supposed that the rivers constantly 
floAving into the sea would alter its level, for some arc so 
large that millions of tons of AA'ater arc brought by them 
into the sea every hour, and there are thousands of rivers 
and rUls which, night and day, pour in their tribute of 
waters ; but Qod has Avisely and kindly arranged these things 
(like all others) so that they shall afford us innumerable 
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comforts, and yet not raise up the sea so tliat it shall cover 
the land, •for it requires but a moment’s consideration to bo 
convinced that all this water which Hows into the sea must 
first have been abstracted from it, and it is in this way 
— when the winds blow over the sea, they absorb or take 
up ’a certain quantity of the vapour which coutinually rises 
from it ; for air absorbs a certain quantity, and a certain 
quantity only, of the vapour of Avatcr ; but lliis (piantity 
is determiued by c(n'taiu circmushuices, for iiistanee, the 
warmer the air, t-lio more it will absorb, tlie Jess tin' |)ros- 
Bure on the air, tlie more it will absorb, and the drier 
the air, the more it will absorb, lhat is, less moisture 
it has already got, the more wdlJ bo required to' in;ikc 
up that quantity wdiich the other circunistaneos permit 
it to eontain. Now, what takes place if a warm, dry, 
light current of^wiiid blows over the sea, Jaiuluaid?^ Wky> 
all the Yjinour giveji off by Ihc sea, to the ninount of 
millions ol gallons, is absorbed and earried inland by the 
wind or current of the air, and this cojiljnut^s onward, ladoji 
with moisture, until it meets with one of the Hcveral (*,ircnm- 
etances which shall cause it to be iucapabJe of holding thp 
quantity of moisture which it has already got ; ibr instance, 
it meets with another current of air colder than itself, these 
mingle, the vapour of water is condensed by the cold, and a 
cloud is formed. This consists of minute particles of water 
suspended in — not absorbed by — air; these particles gradu- 
ally collect, and down falls the rain on to the earth. This 
drains off from the surface, forming rills, which collect as 
they descend, by their own weight, into tlie lowest chaiuiels 
of the ground, and form into streams and rivers, and back 
into the sea comes thc\vater wliicli the air had taken away, 
with this difference, that it is free from salt and fit for the 
many uses to wdiich fresh water alone cnji be applied ; when 
the vapour rises from the sea, none of the saline matters rise 
with it, for, although the water is volatile, yet they are not, 
and this is the whole source of fresh water. It is distilled in 
the great laboratory of Nature, and gives nourishment to all 
the living beings who dwell on the land and in the riyers and 
lakes $ orjhe rain may sink into the earth and bo carried 
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for miles aud miles under ground, running through some 
porous stratum, such as gravel, until it flows out in the form 
of a spring, bubbling up amongst flowers and weeds, and 
forming the source of some river, which receiving the rain 
and all tlic springs in the country through which it flows, 
finds its way hack into the ocean at last. 

This is the way in which all rivers and streams are 
formed. An enormous extent of land thus drained gives 
rise to tlioiisanda of rills, which collect into streams of 
goodly size, meandering through valleys and pouring their 
tribute of waters into a main stream, which at last accu- 
mulates by additions to its course, and becomes one of those 
great water-courses which form the highway through a con- 
tinent. The Amazon, Hoang-Ho, Ganges, Nile, Danube, 
and Volga, may be cited as some of the greatest water* 
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courses and highways of civilisation. These great rivers 
are navigable for largo ships, even for many hundreds of 
miles, and it is most fortunate that this navigation is so 
seldom impeded hy falls; for these, although among the 
grandest and most beautiful objects of nature, yet put a 
stop to the navigation of a river which would otherwise he 
passable for hundreds of miles further. Bivers which run 
through districts subject to periodical rains, or those whoso 
sources lead from mountain slopes where vast quantities of 
snow are deposited in winter which melts on the approach 
of summer, are at such seasons of the year suddenly aug- 
mented, and generally overflow the banks and inundate the 
country for miles. T?his is in many cases a very great mis- 
fortune, as it spoils the land, reducing it to a swamp, hut 
not in every chse ; the overflowing of tlio Nile bring* down 
with it a great qmantiiy of fertilising vegeliiblc matter, and 
serves to manure the whole district, for the soil being 
extremely porous and the heat great, the moisture is soon 
got rid of, and hence it was a cuBtom*of the Egyptians to 
celebrate the rising of the Nile by feasts and ceremonies. 

Lakes are formed in the same w^ay as rivers, but, being sur-* 
rounded by high land, have no outlet for the waters so that 
they may flow back into the sea. If a lake were about to 
be formed it would be in this way — ^the rain descending on 
the surrounding high lands would nin in rills to the 
lowest part, and there collect, foming a pool which 'would 
gradually increase in size as the water flowed into it, 
this increase continuing until the surface became so large 
that the evaporation from it exactly equalled the supply, 
it would then extend no further, but remain a pennanent 
lake or inland sea, giving off vapour to refresh the suiYOund- 
ing country, and again receiving it back by streams and 
rivers, as docs the ocean. 

There is scarcely a spot kiiowm an the surface of the 
earth, which does not show strong evidence of having, at 
some former period, been the bed or bottom of some sea or 
lake. Some of these evidences may’ be seen in the strata or 
layers of earth forming the sides of the cliffs wUch abut on 
the sea^sho^, and which could not have been produced by 
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any other agency; these strata contain so many marine 
shells and other matters peculiar to the sea, that the fact 
docs not admit qf doubt that they were there produced. 
Th(‘se same strata are met with throughout the land ; in 
sinking wells and mines, the same strata arc cut through, 
and have a known and uniform succession, with but few 
exceptions; the cUlFs, however, are the most convenient 
places to see these strata. That the same process of alteration 
in tlie position of the water and land is still going forward, 
is shown by many evidences, such as towns which were once 
on the sea-shore, being now some distance from it, as the 
City of Norwich, and in other cases the reverse. The chalk 
cliffs at Dover, Itamsgate, &c., show the action of the sea in 
the corroded slate they present, and slips or falls of great 
masses which have been undermined by tho sea, are 
frequently occurring. 

TJio ancient town of Eavenspurn, at which Henry IV. 
lauded, has entirely disappeared, and others, recorded to have 
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been situated on the Bhorc, have now only their names left. 
Tlie pai'ts of the shore most rapidly con'oded by the sea, are 
those composed of sand, chalk, and clay, while those com- 
I><>scd of tlie harder kinds of sandstone or of granite, have 
been but little Avasted away, so that they project and form 
the headlands, wdiilc in many cases deposits of mud have 
extended them. There are many other causes "which 
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determine the elevation or depression of the land, besides 
the action of tlic sea and earthquakes, such as wdnds, 
frosts, &c. 

The slightest movement of the air communicates motion 
to the surface of sncli a great sheet of water as the sea, 
and ibis motion is gradually increased till one rj])plo meets 
aiiotlier, and the power of both goes to form the next, so 
that they acquire a very considerable size ; when a gale of 
wind blow^s, the rolling of the waves far out at sea becomes 
terrific, and they rise like mountains, chasing one another 
over the wide ocean. But sailors rather like a smart breeze, 
and more especially did they a few years ago, when the wind 
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was all they had to depend upon for onward progpesp. 
those days a calm which would sometimes last for weeks toge- 
ther was to them most fearful, for it was often aHource of 
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great distress and privation, especially if shoi’t of provisions; 
the sea would then look like a great pool of stagnant water 
covered on the surface witli sca-wcod and ammalculas, and 
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fearfiil it must have been when food was failing, and no hope 
of progressing but the springing-up of a wind. But, in 
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these day^ with the assistance of steam, a calm is the very 
time in which most progress is made, and there is no 
doubt but a time will come when it will be matter of 
wonder that men could ever have trusted to so uncertain an 
element as the wind; yet, if it were not for the winds, 
currents, and tides, the sea could not maintain its state of 
purity, for its saltness is not suflicient to prevent the growth 
of fungi and all sorts of animalculaB, which, from their decay, 
would produce nox.ious gases and be most injurious to 
animal life. Its constant motion alone prevents this, and the 
spores and germs are tossed about until destroyed and 
eaten up by the inhabitants of the deep wlio devour every 
kind of organic matter which is deposited in the sea, 
and thus it is .that the waters of the ocean are so bright 
and clear that an object can be seen at a considerable 
depth. 

That the constant currents of the sea prevent the forma- 
tion and growth of sea-weed, is clearly shown by the great 
Sargasso Sea,” or tract of weed {mucus natans)^ called 
the G-ulf-weed. This great tract embraces thousands of 
square miles, and is situated in the very middle of the* 
Atlantic Ocean, where there are but few currents; but 
surrounding it is the Gulf-Stream, an enormous current 
of water running at a regular rate of four or five 
miles an hour. This Gulf-Stream is supposed to be 
caused by the same laws and influences which determine 
the trade-winds, namely, a constant rarefaction of the water 
at the tropical parts of the eartli, and a corresponding con- 
densation at the Arctic portions, for warm water is much 
lighter than cold, and when the waters of the tropical 
regions become lighter tJie heavier waters of the cold 
regions pressing down more forcibly tend to raise them 
above their proper level ; they therefore flow towards those 
veiy parts which have sunk down by their contraction, and 
a constant current takes place — this current is the Gulf- 
Stream. It nins from the Gulf of Mexico northwards 
towards Newfoundland, turning by Iceland towards the 
British Isles, by France and Spain, onwards to the coasts of 
Africa and South America, the West Indies, and again to 
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the Gulf of Mexico, although the return currenfedoes not 
go l)y the name of Gulf-Stream. This great stream of water 
warmed by the tropical sim serves tilie same two ])urposes 
described under the section “Air” as being fiiltilled by the 
trade-winds, uamcly, a circulation and distribution of the 
supcriluons heat of the equatorial regions, warming the 
northern countries and cooling by tlio return of under- 
currents those in the tro})ics. The fogs of Newfoundland 
are caused l>y the gr(‘at current of warm water entering the 
cold region and carrying with them suidace-currents of 
moist air, wdiicli the cold condenses inlo fog, just as tlic 
breath is visible in a cold atmosphere. Englaud owts its 
moist and mild climate to Ihc same cause. 

The sand which lies upon the sea-sliore is, produced by 
the action of the waves constantly dashing against the cartli 
and rocks of tlic coast, and is mostly composed of what 
chemists call “ silex,” or silica, w-hich is a chief constituent 
of most rocks and earths ; these, being worn do\vn by the 
action of the wiitefH,*forni sand. Tlie fragments of these 
rocks (especially granite) and those wliich contain silica in 
the form of minute crystals, are soon rolled and rubbed 
together until they are ground to powder, but it is doubtful 
wdicther any sand exists at the bottom of the deep seas far from 
shore, as ilic waters there lie — and must have laid — perfectly 
quiet c\Lr since iliey were seas, for the greatest storm that 
ever rages does not alfect the tranquility of tlio sea more than 
a few fatlioms boiicatli its surface, so that a stone dropped 
in the middle of ihc Jltlantic Ocean, could he picked up 
after a hundred years exactly where it feU, were it possible 
for any to fiid out the spot and descend; but the bottom 
of some deep seas, as in the antarctic regions and tlic nortli 
Atlantic Ocean (as the soundings between Ireland and 
America have lately shown), is covered to an unknowm depth 
w'ith wdiat bad been supposed to be sand, but wbicli is not 
sand at all, but a wonderful collection of minute shells and 
coralines, which to the unassisted eye liave the appearance 
of sand. They arc the silicious shells and coverings of 
minute yogetables and animals, these creatures, being coated 
with silica (a substance indestructible by age and the 
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aoition of^water), fall to the bottom of the sea and there 
accumulate in such countless myriads that they lorm this 
fine substance, long mistaken for sand, but between whicli, 
in reality, there is a marked distini‘tion, the one being 
formed by the disintegration and grind] ug-iip of roehs, the 
other the product of organic life ; this, when it lias accumu- 
lated for ages, will, in all probability, form some island or 
part of a continent, and be the site perhajis of some inagni- 
neent city, reared upon a foundation of these minute 
wonders of the deep, whose skeletons will have beeomc con- 
solidated into a liard and compact stone, of whii*h its houses 
and churches will, in all probability, be built. 

This is not imagination, as such occurrences haA^c really 
taken place — nil our chalk clilfs and downs constitute 
part of an immoiise stratum. 'Now, every gram of ibis 
chalk contains and is made up of thousands of minute shells 
and corals. These chalk downs were once the bed of some 
ocean wliicb, in all probability, was. filled up by their 
remains. 

What are the railroads and works of menu’s hands com- 
pared with this ? Of this chalk (hardened by pressure into 
liinestone) most of our public buildings arc cousin ictc^d, or 
(clianged by pressure and beat into marble) our statues of 
great men have been carved. What a moekery to choose 
marble as the juediuin of rendering our Ikm’oos immortal — 
itself the very type of mortality, being formed by the death 
of millions of (*reat ures. 

In Dr. Carpmitcr’s Avork on the microscope occurs the 
folloAving; — 

“Thus, Avhen Ave meet Avith an extensive siratum of 
fossilised Diaiomacew, in \Ahat is noAV dry laud, aa^o can 
entertain no doubt that this silicious deposit originally 
accumulated either at the bottom of a fresh-water lake or 
beneath the Avaters of the ocean, just as some deposits are 
formed at the present time, by the production and death of 
successive generations of these bodies, whose indestructible 
casings accumulate in the lapse of ages, so as to fonn 
layers, whose thickness is only limited by the time during 
which this process has been in action. 
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In like manner, when we meet with a limesttne rock 
entirely composed of the calcareous shells of Foraminifera, 
— some of them entire, others broken up info minute par- 
ticles — we interpret the phenomenon by the fact that the 
dredgings obtained from certain parts of the ocean-bottom, 
consist almost entirely of remains of existing Foraminifera, 
in which entire shells — the animals of which may be yet 
alive — are mingled witli the debris of others lliat have 
been reduced by the action of the waves to a fragmental y 
state. 

“Now, in the fine white mud wdiich is brought up from 
almost every part of the sea-bottom of the Levant, where it 
forms a stratum that is continually undergoing a slow but 
steady ^crease in tliickness, the microscopic researches of 
Professor AVilliamson have showni that uc^ only arc there 
multitudes of minute remains of living organisms, both 
animal and vegetable, but that it is entirely or almost 
wholly composed of*such remains.” 



OROAV18M8 FROM U0D. 

The water of the sea is everywhere salt, except at the 
mouths of great rivers, where the quantity of fresh water 
displaces that which properly belongs to the sea. The cause 
of its saltness is the solution of a natirol mineral (chloride 
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of sodium) ^hich exists in the earth in great abundance in 
layers of a crystalline structure, and as this chloride oi 
sodium (common salt) is soluble in water, of course it is all 
dissolved by the water in whatever situation they may 
come into contact with each other. The composition of sea- 
water differs slightly in different parts of the earth, the 
southern seas being slightly more salt than the northern. 
As a general rule, about five per cent, of solid matter is con- 
tained in sea-water, of this rather more than half (57) is 
chloride of sodium ; the greater part of the other half consists 
of different salts of magnesia, and this is the whole source of 
the medicines known as Epsom salts and magnesia, the 
former being the sulphate and the latter the carbonate of 
magnesia, lodiqe, another article used in medicine and 
photography, is {dso extracted from sea-water, which ha^v- 
ever contains but i very minute portion, too small to be 
detected as a general rule, but extracted by burning certain 
sea-weeds, in the ashes of which it is found in sufficient 
quantity to be separated. • * ' 

Although the sea as a whole keeps its level, yet in various 
parts it is constantly rising and siting, sometimes at one 
place and sometimes at another ; these risings and fallings 
are called tides, and are caused by the joint action of the 
sun and moon, that is, by their attraction, acting at different 
distances. First it must be observed (as is well known) 
attraction varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
that is, if the moon were twice as far off, her attraction of 
the earth would be one-fourth of what it now is, if three 
times as far off, one-ninth, and so on. 

The moon’s average distance from the centre of the earth 
(a to c, in the diagram) is about 240,000 miles, or about 60 
times the earth’s radius (b c), which is a L'ttle under 4000 
miles, consequently if the distance from the moon to the 
centre of the earth (a c) he expressed by 60, the distance to 
the nearest surface (a b) will be 69, and the farthest surface 
(a n) 61. The moon will attract the point b with a force 
or ® *5^* 

and the point n with the force of or Now as the 

force at c is greater than at p, the earth itself will be pulled 
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away from the water at d, and leavii'g it a littlcbbehind, will 
proauce a high tide there, this tide is known^asthe “inferior 
tide (2). Again as the force at n is greater than at c, the 
water at b will be pulled away from the earth and produce 
a still higher tide, called the “ superior tide ” (1), or that 
which takes place when the moon is due south. T]^ heaping- 
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up of the watera by the moon, to the height of 4^- feet (on 
an average) causes coiTesponding depressions to the same 
depth in those parts of the earth which are situated between 
the raised parts, making a difierence between high and low- 
water of nine feet duo to the moon; precisely the same 
effects arc produced by the sun, but though his attractive 
power is so much greater than the moon’s, his distance is 
also so much gi*eater, that the heap of water ho can raise is 
somewhat less than 2 feet, and makes therefore less than 
4 feet difference between high and low-water, duo to the 
sun. When the sun and moon are both on the same side, 
or on opposite sides of the earth (as at new or full moon), 
then the attraction o^ both act together and produce “ spring 
tides,” with a difference of 13 feet ; at first and last quarter 
the sun and moon oppose each other, acting in cross directions, 
and the, difference is then only 5 feet. But these effects 
could only take place in the wide open space of an ocean, 
and when other forces do not interfere, such as obstruction 
to the tide-waves by land, <&c. 

Inland seas (as large as the Mediterranean even) have 
but very little tide, while pinched-up rivers may have a 
great rush of tide, as at Bristol, where it rises to 45 feet 
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sometimes, and at Auapolis in Nova Scotia, to so much as 
120 feet! Wind will also accelerate or retard both the 
speed and height of the tides. London receives a much 
greater tide than its due, for the tidal-wave being interrupted 
by Ireland and England, rolls up the western coast (taking 
a» northerly direction) with such force as to swing round the 
Shetlauds and all down the eastern coast of Great Britain. 
The direct Atlantic wave also, when split by our island, rolis 
along the south coast from Land’s-End to Dover, rushes 
through the “ Straits,** and meets the backward wave which 
has been travelling round by Scotland (as before mentioned), 



BITES THAMEB. 

the two then pour into the Thames and give an otherwise 
quiet river a high and useful tide ; so that London receives 
two tides, the southern one nearly 10 hours after Cornwall, 
and the roundabout one not till nearly 23 hours after it 
first reaches England. 

The waters are the great highway throughout tho whole 
world, and what an easy transit it has formed to those 
nations sufficiently civilised to require a further knowledge 
of the world, and thence procure for themselves luxuries 
not obtainable at home — at the same time, spreading civili- 
sation wherever they go ! 

If the oceans, instead of forming one great concourse of 
waters, had existed in the form of inland seas or great lakes, 
the great chaina of mountains, deserts, and uninhabited 
tracts of earth, would, in some cases, have formed impassable 
barriers, whilst in other parts civilisation would have been 
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impeded from the easy access of the more savage tribes, who 
would have despoiled the more foriunate by inroads amongst 
• them, mingling with or exterminating them, and checking the 
onward progress of civilisation. And this has always existed 
where great tracts of land are, which are the last parts of 
the world to be civilised, and in many parts remain as rude 
as they were thousands of years ago. All this is owing to 
the good and wise arrangement of water and land, and is an 
instance of the care and foreknowledge of God, who has 
provided for the onward progress of that creature to whom 
alone such a progress has been allotted ; but as they now 
exist the oceans form impenetrable barriers to the savage, 
so as to restrict his brute force and uncultivated habits 
. spreading, while they form easily-traversed highways to the 
mbre civilised nations, enabling them to spread their civilisa- 
tion without contamination to themselves, but to the advance- 
ment of others. 

The oceans /ire now navigated by thousands of vessels 
engaged in merc^tile objects, and it is perfectly astonishing 
with what rapidity and safety these great tracts of water are 
crossed. 

In one of Chambers’s ‘^Papers for the People,” called 
“ Ocean Eoutes,” is the following, speaking of the perfect- 
ing of the steam-vessel : — 

“ The regularity, speed, and safety with which the voyages 
of these vessels were made, soon pointed them out as the 
best conveyance both for passengers and the mails. 

“In 1821 they were employed on tho latter service 
between Dublin and Holyhead, and between Galops and 
Dover ; and now, with few exceptions, all the channel and 
ocean-work of the Post-Office is done by steamers, and all 
the passengers and much of the goods’ traffic between the 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, have been within the 
last quarter of a century transferred to them. 

“After the steamboat had thus passed through ilic 
various stages of infancy and childhood — had tried its 
stren^h on EngUsh rivers, in the Irish Sea, and in the 
Bririw Channel — ^men began to ask, was it not strong 
enough and old enough to do more P Could it not cross an 
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ocean as ^fell as a channel-take letters and men, and 
merchandise to America, India, and Australia, as well as to 
Ireland and France ? In this question were involved con- 
siderations of the highest importance to all the world, but 
particularly to this country, for no other country has such 
extensive forei^ possessions as Great Britain, or carries on 
such an extensive trade. 

“ With the exception of the United States, all the colonies 
phmtcd by the British remain parts of the empire, while 
Spain and Portugal have lost nearly all those rich territories, 
extending ovei’ tlie fairest portion of the Amencan conti- 
nent, that at one time acknowledged the sway of the 
houses of Bourbon and Braganza. The foreign possessions 
of Franco nro -insiguificant, and, of the other nations 
Europe, the Dutcli^alonc possess a territory abroad greater 
than they have at home. . . . The proud position of Britain 
among the nations, the necessities of lier foreign trade, and 
the wants of her colonies and dependeugiqs, apart from all 
other considerations, rendered it fitting and natural that she 
should lead the way in maritime enterprise, and teach the 
nations liow^ to navigate tho ocean by steam. 

“ Nor has she failed in this high task ; for, wiLliin thirteen 
or fourteen years, since tho question was firat proposed, she 
has established lines of gigantic steam-vessels that are now 
traversing with regularity and safety cvv'“.ry ocean, steaming 
altogither moi’e than a million and a quarter miles every 
year, and distributing letters and newspapers all over the 
world, at a cost to the country of about £650,000 per 
annum.’* 

The rapidity and ease with which thousands of troops 
were lately conveyed to the Crimea and India, together 
with all their stores, horses, &c., form one of the most 
wonderful feats of ocean navigation ever perfonned, and 
point out the beauty of those arrangements which enable 
man to traverse the whole earth, whether by land or by 
water, so that it may fairljr be said that the civilisation of 
the world depended and still depends upon the waters. 



INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 

OltaANIC KINaDOMS OF NATUEE. 

The foj’egoing descrix3tions refer fo tlie great works of 
God as seen in those creations which possess not that most 
wonderful aitributc— litb. There is no limit in extent, in 
quality, or in nnmher, to these works; tlicir extension 
appears lo he infinite ; their niagniludes are large or small, 
"* jus'll us compare them one with the otlier. Tins ciu'ili is 
an ('uornious mass, contemplated in comparison witli our- 
selves, hut an insignificant speck wlien compared with the 
sun, ajid tlicrc arc certain laws, chemical and mechanical, 
wljich govern iheih all — heat, light, and electricity permeate 
all the infinity of sjiace — attraction exists evCTy where. 
There are no individual existences among them ; all 
are made up of matter combined according to certain 
definite chemical laws, and ahvays obedient to them under 
the same conditions — ^moving accoi’ding to certain mechanical 
laws, and always obedient to them. The Creator who made 
these iileloss masses made also the laws to regulate them ; 
hut, besides these, it has pleased Him to form certain other 
creatures not for an instant to ho compared in size or 
qurutity with the former, and made uj) also of certain 
chemical compounds obedient to the mechanical and 
chemical laws, with one more addition, that unknown, 
inexplicable attribute — ^life. This wonderful quality exists 
in all organic beings ; they obtain by it individual identity ; 
they are whole creatures — imperfect with any part taken 
away, also inqierfect with any addition. Clay is clay, in 
any quality or form ; iron is iron, whether a grain or a ton ; 
but a tree is only a tree when it is complete. We cannot 
say “ some tree,” as we would “ some clay,” it must be a 
tree^ or several trees, each a separate and complete existence — 
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perfect k: j.tself— made up of solids and fluids, aud possess- 
ing certain attributes, namely, a constant circulation of its 
fluid parts, a constant appropriation of food and rejection of 
waste matters — growth thereby to a certain definito form, 
and in many a definite size, together with the production of 
germs, capable, under certain conditions, of producing beings 
exactly simUar to themselves. This constitutes organic life, 
and is possessed by all vegetables. Animal life is exactly 
tlie same, with the super-addition of will or mind in its 
most perfect state, of instinct or some analogous function 
in its lower states, or in quite the lowest — a chemical. and 
mechanical difference only, such as shall determine the 
choice of food and mode of assimilating it. This difference 
consists ill the^ vegetable feeding upon inorganic food, and 
the aniranl on food which has received the stamp of or^ift?*’ 
satioii . Creatures jfossossing life, whether vegetable or animal, 
arc called organisms. It is found that these organisms arc 
made up of certain atoms united in larger multiples than iu 
inorganic substances, which are either siiflple or compounded 
of but few atoms; thus water is composed (every atom 
of it) of one atom oxygen, united to one of hydrogen. Com- 
mon salt (every atom of it) is composed of one atom of the 
metal sodium with one atom of chlorine. Chalk is com- 
pounded of one atom of calcium in union with one of oxygen, 
and this united to one atom of carbonic acid, itself composed of 
one atom of carbon with two of oxygen. But organic com- 
pounds are often made up of four or six elements, united in 
multiples of their usual combining quantities. Thus, grape- 
sugar is made up (every atom of it) of 21 atoms of carbon, 
28 of hydrogen and 28 of oxygen ; these 78 atoms unite 
and fom one compound atom, of which the sugar is wholly 
compounded, and thus, from such a complex nature, it 
happens«that most organic compounds are decomposed by even 
amoderate degree of heat— alTby a heat equal to red-hot iron. 
From these facts, it may be therefore stated, that all 
oi;^;anismB are complete in themselves, have definite lives or 
existences, appropriate ccitain matters to themselves, grow 
thereby, and ore compounded of organic atoms. 



THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 



QXJA.NTITT, DIBTEIBtlTIOjr, AWB OmCES OP THl 
TEGETABLE. 

Ik contemplating nature there are few things ^hich gire 
more delight than the beauty and variety of the vegetation 
whioh clothes the surface of the earth, whether it be that 
we contemplate the grassy covering of the plains ot the Old 
World, or the immense “ prairies ’* of the New, spreading out 
as it were into seas of grass, and giving food and shelter 
to thousands of wild animals ; or gaze upon the ^ rocky 
height of some vast mountain range, and see the mgantio 
oak or pine, forming by their wide-spread shades the 
solemn wrest which extends for miles beneath us^ and 
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which forms a shelter for the various tribes of birds, monkeys, 
and other onimalB, to whom it is a home of happiness and 
plenty — under eveij aspect the contemplation of nature’s 
clothing fills the mind with awe and admiration. 

There is hardly anything more refireshing to the mind 
than the contemplation of trees and shrubs congregated into 
a wood, the floor of which is carpeted with mosses and 
flowers, where the gigantic and gnarled trunks of the 
forest trees covered wdth many-coloured lichens starting up 
all round, circumscribe the view, while the wide-spreading 
boughs and the leafy canopy overhead exclude the sun’s 
rays. It is here that one views nature in her purest forms 
and colours, untouched by the destroying hand of artificial 
arrangement.* 

The immenseip preponderance of the vegetable over tlie 
animal w^orld in quantity compensates somewliat for the 
superior organisation and the intelligence of the latter, which 
must be studied in the individual, whilg IJie vegetable world, 
which can be contemplated in the mass, almost overwhelms 
the imagination with its vastness. It is indeed impossible 
to compute the amount of vegetation in the gi'cat forests of 
America and Russia (in which latter country arc tlic largest 
in the world), covering hundreds, nay thousands, of smiaro 
miles with one continuous grow^th of timber. That mrest 
in Russia through which the river Pechora flows, extends 
over a space of 150,000 square miles ! The whole mass of 
animated existence sinks into insignificance when cojnparcd 
in quantity with this ; and when to these forest-tracts are 
added the thoiisonds of square miles of grass and heaths 
which grow in some climates with wonderful luxuriance, tlio 
amount of the vegetable kingdom is at once placed beyond 
all comparison with the animal kingdom in point of quantity. 
Cooper, in his American novels, describes the prturics as 
great seas of grass extending as far as the eye can reach, 
and rising to a height of 8 or 10 feet; and Humboldt 
describes some of the grasses on the plains of the Oronoco, 
aa being so ^gantic that they measure 18 feet &om knot 
to knot, and says the Indians use them * for blow-pipes 
to idioot their poisoned arrows from. And — as though 
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it were not sufficient that the e^h should forth 

everywhere all kinds of trees, shrubs, and grasses — ^the watera 
of Ine ocean itsell' are often filled with vegetable life; in 
some tracks the tangled sea-weed (Il^ucm Katam) is so dense 
as to impede the onward progress of ships for hundreds of 
miles together. 

Humboldt, in his “ V^iews of Nature,” describing the two 
great banks of sea- weed, says : “ The two banks of sea-weed, 
together with the transverse band uniting them, consti- 
tute the Sargasso Sea of the older writers, and collectively 
occupy an area equal to six or seven times that of 
Germany.” 

Nor is this the only vegetation which the groat world of 
waters contains, for if we descend from the ^contemplation 
rvfi larger iriembera we find them even surpassed in 
quantity by others of such extreme smallnbss, that they can 
only be seen individually by means of the microscope, but 
which exist in such })rociigious quantities that the mind can 
hardly realise the Tifet. These vegetable atoms have been 
so increasing and depositing their minute coverings at the 
bottom of most parts of the ocean, that for hundreds of 
miles their beds are composed of nothing else, and it has 
been found that most of the great changes on the surface 
of the earth have been effected by these minute creatures 
and their companions of the animal world ; for as we find 
chalk-dowms find coral-reefs formed by the remains of 
microscopic animals, so productions of equal extent have 
been formed by the smallest members of tlie vegetable 
kingdom, chiefly the “ Diatomacem,” a race of minute vege- 
table productions which propagate by sub-division and have 
the power of withdrawing earthy matters from the waters 
in which they live, which forms a sort of shell or covering ; 
this shell at their death remains indestructible and graduaiuy 
accumulates in the bed of the sea (fig. 1). Examination of 
the various strata of the earth shows that chains of hills, 
beds of marl, and almost every kind of soil, whether super- 
ficial or raised from a depth, consist in a grea^roportion of 
the earthy remains of these minute plante. These tracts of 
uind were once the beds of oceans which were thus gradusUy 
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fiUod T1i 6 wsitcrs of th© Aixtartic Occaxi &r©* often opfKjiie 
and quife brown from the multiplicity of these creatures, the 
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lead used on shipboard for sounding coming up from the 
bottom covered with what appears to be mud, but whicli 



FIG. 2.-;VABI0VS l>IAT01lA.0EjE. 

on a microscopic examination proves to be nothing else than 
the shells of these and allied species (fig. 2), Thus we 
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the land and the waters are everywhere full of ivegetabld 
life ; tlie air itself moreover is so mled With the germs of 
vegetable and animal creations, that it is quite impossible 
to exclude a portion so small that it shall not contain any ; 
in proof of which, any organic substance set by for a few 
days in a vessel ever so carefully closed, is shortly covered 
with a growth of mould consisting of fungi, which under 
the microscope present most beautiful forms and colours 
(fig. 3). The cause of this is a deposit from the air of the 
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spores or germs of these creatures, and the nature of the 
decomposing substance into which they fall often determines 
the race or tribe which shall come to life and inhabit it, 
showing plainly that but a few of these only among many 
come to maturity, just as when a variety of seeds are thrown 
on any particular kind of soil, only those to which th^soil 
may be suitable come to perfection. 

Dr. Carpenter in his work on the microscope says :-- 
There are scarcely any microscopic objects more beautifiiL 
than some of those forms of mould or mildew which are so 
commonly found growing upon the surface of jams and 
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preseryei^ eBpecially when they are viewed with a low mag- 
nifying power and by reflected light; for they present 
themselves as a forest of stems and branches of extremely 
varied and elegant forms, loaded with fruit of shigular 
delicacy of comormation, all glistening brightly on a dark 
ground. 

“ The universality of the appearance of these simple forms 
of fungi upon all spots favourable to their development, has 
given rise to the belief that they are spontaneously produced 
by decaying substances, but there is no occasion for this 
mode of accounting for it, since the extraordinary means 
adopted by nature for the production and diffusion of the 
germs of these plants adequately suffices to explain the 
facts of the case. 

‘‘The number of sporules which any one fuiigu^^.4y* 
develope is almoSt incalculable j a single individui of the 
“ puff-ball ” tribe, has been computed to send forth no fewer 
than ten millions. And their minuteness is such that they 
are scattered through the air in the* Ihicsi possible dust, 

BO that it is difficult to conceive of a place from which they 
should be excluded,” 

Pure water exposed to the air docs not afford nourishment 
to the germs which faU. into it till a sufficient number of 
them shall have been deposited to form a food for those 
which come after them ; but if we mix witli the water any 
soluble vegetable or animal matter, in a short time the 
microscope will detect the growth of the germs that arc 
being deposited, for where nourishment is, there only can 
they be developed. These germs are capahlo of existing for 
an indefinite period, either fioating in the water, or blown 
about by the air, and have been detected hundreds of miles 
from land, the rigging and sails of ships far away from 
shore are often covered with what sailors suppose to be 
Ban4 blown from the land, but which arc organic substances, 
either vegetable or animal. According to Humboldt, the 
]^d Sea has derived its name from the fact that at certain 
seasons the surface of the water has a reddish appearance, 
and this (as he says) ho was fortunate enough to observe, 
winch colour he found to be due to myriads of red fungi 
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which had formed on the surface. The se'^ds of some plants 
are fiimished with minute wings or plumes which cause 
them to be home on the air or floated on the water (fig. 4), 

to fertilise some barren spot, 
perhaps a coral reef which nas 
at length reached the surface 
of the water and which ascends 
m no higher, for the little crea- 
w tures which built it are aquatic 
VTA A and cannot live exposed to 

MO. A— BBEDS WITH PAPPI# ... i ^ i* 

the air; this coral reel now 
? becomes a receptacle for sca-w^eed and fungi, which float 
on the surface of the ocean, are washed on to the reef, die, 
, d^cay, and leave behind a thin layer of mould, which process 
being repeated again and again, forms elevated edge 
to the reef, enclosing a lake or ‘‘ lagoon ” as it is called, the 
waters of which evaporate and the space is filled up in the 
same wav as the edfre^was formed, together with the excre- 
ments of birds, «fcc., forming layer after layer of mould, and 
the surface becomes fit for the growth of larger seeds, as the 
cocoa-nut, banana, &c., which arc drifted on to it by the 
waves ; in this way a coral reef becomes an island fit to be 
inhabited by man and other animals. 

The vegetable kingdom forms a mysterious link between 
the mineral and animal kingdoms, and binds all creation 
into one grand and unspeakably beautiful whole. There 
are certain substances from which the vegetable derives its 
nourishment, namely w^ater, carbonic acid, and amraonia, 
whieby though strictly inorganic, are yet not simple or 
elementajy substances, but consist of pairs of elements 
combined. Thus water consists of oxygen and hydrogen, 
carbonic acid of oxygen and carbon, and ammonia of 
hj^drogen and nitrogen. All these aliments of the vegetable 
kmgdom exist in the air, and in suificient quantities to 
supply all the requirements of vegetation; so that the am, 
together with a few metallic oxides (salts) derived from the 
e^h, furnishes food for the whole vegetable tribe, from the 
highest to the lowest, and these vegetables in their turn 
supply all the food which the animal tribes consume, for 
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although jone luaimal feeds upon others, yet these must 
previously have derived their nourishment from vegetable 
matter. Vegetables not only supply food properly so called, 
but likewise that which is essential to respiration, for 
besides separating ojl noxious excess of carbonic acid from 
the air, they are an inexhaustible source of oxygen, the 
element essential to respiration, and consequently animal 
life. This supply of oxygen by vegetables compensates for 
that which is consumed in respiration by animals, and 
thereby maintains the atmosphere in a state proper to be 
breathed. That plants do thus absorb carbonic acid and 
give out oxygen, can be proved in the most certain manner, 
if the green parts of a plant be placed in water holding 
carbonic acid in solution, and exposed to sunshine ; the car- 
bonic acid will s]jprtly be found to have disappeared from 
the water, while oxygen gas is evolved and can be eoUeclcd, 
its quantity being exactly equal to the carbonic acid which 
the water contained. , 

Besides furnishing food and oxygen for the nourishment 
of animals, vegetables aflbrd a sbelter from the burning rays 
of the sun in hot climates, not only to man, but to those 
hundreds of wild animals w^hose proper home is in the forest. 
Humboldt says ho found in South America forests com- 
posed of such close growth, that it was quite impossible 
even for the wild aniinals to penetrate into them, except at 
a few places, and that the jaguar often lives for weeks in 
the trees without descending to the ground, preying upon 
the monkey tribes and other animals, which are found in 
almost inci*edible numbers there ; and Dr. Livingstone 
thus describes the forests of Africa : — “ The forests became 
more dense as we wont north. We travelled much more 
in the deep gloom of the forest than in open simlight. 
No passage existed on cither side of the narrow path made 
by tno axe. Lai’go climbing plants entwined themselves 
round the trunks and branches of gigantic trees, like boa- 
constrictors, and they often do constrict the trees by which 
th^ rise, and, killing them, stand erect themselves.** 

These woods, as well as the grass and herbage of the 
plains, afford an enormously extended evaporating surface, 
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and act, in the heart of hot countries, as inland seas, ^ving 
out clouds of vapour, which ascend and are condensed m the 
form of rain ; in this way the surface of the earth is cooled, 
the fluid (far away from its proper source, the ocean) is 
economised and fernlises a greater space of surfitce. Vege- 
tation also acts in preserving the surface of the earth from 
those ravages which both wind and rain would otherwise 
efiect; the great deserts have been levelled by these causes, 
the earth not being of a quality to support vegetation. 
Cattlin says, that in North America he frequently met with 
great conical-shaped mounds of earth devoid of vegetation, 
and which were fast being levelled by the rains, at eveiy fall 
of which gullies were formed on their sides, down which the 
mud poured in streams ; now, had these been of a quality 
to support a covering of grass, their sizi^ and form would 
have remained unchanged for centuries. Eailway embank- 
ments are often sown with grass seeds, to prevent injury to 
them, especially where this covering is not likely to come 
soon, iis in the vicinity of largo towns. 

Thus it is seen that the vegetable kingdom far exceeds 
the animal in quantity, that it is everywhere distributed, 
that it affords nourishment and shelter to animals, preserves 
the air flt for respiration, keeps down the excess of heat, and 
preserves the form of the sunace of the earth. 

MODE OP GBOWTH — AGENTS ATrECTING — CONSTITUTION 
ANl) POSITION IN OBEATION. 

The green colour of plants is due to the formation and 
deposition in their celJs of a peculiar compound called 

chloi’ophyU,” and it is ascertained that this compound is 
produced in i.ho plant in consequence of its expo|ure to 
light, for no plant grown in the dark is green, but isvill^ 
become so when light is admitted. This is shown in many 
cultivated vegetabks, as celery, lettuces, &c., in which by 
banking up the celery, or tying together the lettuce, the 
light is excluded, and the stalks of the one and the heart- 
leaves of the other become mild and white, whereas the 
same grown in a state of nature are so green and rank 
as to be almost poisonous. 
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The effec^;s of light aud heat in favouring vegetation being 
nearly always found iji union, causes tlmL which is really due 
to light often to he attributed to heat, as in iho growth of 
tropical plants ; where both arc combined, ilioro will be the 
greatest powers of vegetative growtli. 'J'ho ahst‘nce of light 
and air often causes the upward growth oi’ a plant to seek 
them ; a curious iustauco of this, altering the habits of a 
tree, is mentioned by Dr. Livingstone, who says : — 

*•' As wc travei'sc a succession of lawns and open forests, 
it is interesting to observe something like instinct developed 
even in trees. One, which when cut emits a milky juice, 
and if met with on the open lawns grows as an oromary 
umbrageous tree, and shows no disposition to be a climber, 
when growing in a forest still takes the same form, then 
sends out a climbing branch which twines round anotlicr 
tree until it rises 30 or 40 feet, or to tho level of the other 
trees, and there it spreads out a second crown, 'where it can 
enjoy a fair share of the siui’s rays. In pijrts of the forest 
stul more dense than this, it assuiues the form of a climber 
only, and at once avails itself of the assistance of a tall neigh- 
bour, by winding vigorously round it, witliout attempting to 
form a lower head. It does not succeed so well as parasites 
proper, but when forced to struggle for space, it may he 
mistaken for one which is invariably a climber.” 

The absence of heat with plenty of light is sho^vn iu tho 
vegetation of mountaiuous mstricts, wdiere there is great 
size, hut the absence of leafy expansion, as in the pine tribe 
(fig. 5). Where both light and heat are deficient, nothing 
but fungi, mosses, and lichens of the most stunted nature 
will grow. Experiments in hothouses prove that although 
tropical plants be supplied with their proper amount of heat, 
yet %ithout the very greatest supply of light that can be 
obtained, they do not como to any degree of perfection. 
The influence of light is chiefly upon the leaves, that of heat 
upon the earth and root, which becomes more fully deve- 
loped. When a seed is placed in the earth, moisture is 
absorbed by it from the earth, and a development of the 
cells of the cellular tissue of which the seed is composed 
takes place, and from the peculiar nature of these cells they 
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dincle into two sets, one of which passes upwards towards 
the light, the other passes downwards into the earth ; these 
last (which pass downwards) foim a fibre called the 
“radicle” (fig. G), those which pass upwards form also a 
stalk or fibre called the “ plumule,” which 
carries ii]) witli it a part of the seed called 
the “ cot}'ledon,” which (like a leaf) has 
the power of decomposing the carbonic 
acid of the air and fixing its carbon in the 
form of wood. This begins as soon as the 
cotyledon has reached the light, and thus 
the formation of fibres of woody mflitter 
takes place, which fibres descend from the 
cotyledon to the radicle. Meanwhile the 
formation of other cells of the plumule 

gTsking'to formed, 

when other fibres of wood are sent down, 
and so on for every leaf, so that the number of woody 
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fibres which form the trunk of a tree is in proportion to the 
iiiiniher of leaves which that tree has home, from which w'o 
come to tlie conclusion that the size of the trunlc of a tree 
is tlic sum of all its branches. While all this is pacing on, 
<lio cellular tissue of the downward part or radicle also 
b('comcs developed and divides out into roots, on the surface 
and at the extremities of which arc minute cellular bodies 


called “spongioles” (from their power of absorbing moisture), 
wliicli taiie up the fluid of the earth which surrounds them ; 
this moisture ascends through ilic vessels of the plant till it 
arrives at the surface of the leaves, where it is exposed to 
t lie action of light and sunshine. Tbc ascent of the moisture 
of the (jarth W'as Ib'st curj-cctl}' explained by Du Ti‘ochet, 
and is owing to a peculiar 

])Owcr wbi('li li(> discovered, im pn 

and which is called ‘‘Endos- | 

mose ; tJiis consists in the i 

t (‘udency wdiich a fluid lias to 

penetrate a membrane on the jl I 

other side of w hich is a fluid ■ I 

of greater density than itself. ; 

'J'lii.s may be seen by the follow- j 

iiig experiment : obtain a piece 

of glass tubing about a foot 

l(*ug, having the end blown 

out into tlic form of a bell, as 

in flg. 7, tic a jjicce of bladder 

ON er the expanded end and fill j 

it partly Avith syrup or gum- 1 I 

water, so that this shall rise T 

in the stalk about an inch ; 

place this in a glass of Avatcr 

Avith the bladder dowinvards, 

and thefluid will be seen slowly 

to rise in iLc stalk, so that in no. 7.— uNPOsKOfijs. 

perhaps an hour it will rise to 

the top. This apparatus resembles one of tlie spongiolea at 
the extremity of the fibre of a root. 

The rain falling through the air carries with it a certain 

K 2 
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amount of carbonic acid and ammonia, which the fir always 
contains, and this is the whole source of the nitrogen 
which forms a very important part of the bodies of plants 
and animals. When the rain arrives at the surface of the 
earth, it sinks down into it and carries with it all soluble 
vegetable or animal matter which it meets with, together 
with any soluble earthy matter which may exist in the soil ; 
this forms the sap of the tree. When it arrives at the 
surface of the leaf, the watery part of it combines with the 
carbonic acid of ilie air (through the influence of light) and 
appropriating its carbon, gives out the oxygen ; this is the 
true respiration of plants, and is exactly the reverse of what 
takes place daring tlie respiration of animals, in which case 
oxygen is absorbed and carbonic acid given off. The carbon 
thus retained by the plant combines with tjjp elements of the 
water to form tlie solid green substance called chlorophyll, 
wdii(?h is the basis of all the tissues of the plant, the ammonia 
is also decomposed, and its nitrogen combining witli the 
oxygen and hydrogen of the water, and the carbon of the 
carbonic acid forms those coinponuds which constitute the 
most nourishing parts of vegetables, such as albumen, gluten, 
and of which all the animal tissues arc built up, for the 
jmoduction of these organic substances takes place in the 
vegetable only, animals simply appropriating them from 
their food. The sap which reaches the leaf is not all con- 
verted into chlorophyll, but also into those peculiar juices 
which are found in plants, some of which contain sugar, 
some gum, others (as the pine tribe) turpentine, and in the 
laurel tribe camphor, all ol which are substances oontaiimg 
much carbon ; moreover the solid wood and bark are deposited 
from these juices as they descend from the leaf after iiaviug 
been acted on by light (or the actinic power associated 
with it). Now, as the water, ammonia, and carbonic acid 
which descend with the rain are from the mr, ^d as the 
vegetable is formed wholly by their absorption, it may be 
fairly said that the vegetable kingdom (and therefore the 
animal) feeds upon the air, and that the trees do not grow 
out of the earth but into it. 

With respect to the position which the vegetable kingdom 
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occupies«m creation, there can bo no doubt that it is sub- 
ordinate to the animal kingdom, and takes a place between 
it and the mineral world, inasmuch as it prepares food from 
the one kingdom and transfers it to the higher. It has been 
supposed that the vegetable and animal kingdoms aid and 
support each other equally and mutually ; this is true with 
respect to respiration, but not as regards nutrition, for 
although in the decomposition of animal matters, food is 
given off for the vegetable, yet they arc quite independent 
of this source of nourishment. A forest of trees would be 
quite as weU nourished if there were no animals, but on the 
other hand the animal kingdom would shortly cease to exist 
if there were no vegetables. 

It was formerly supposed that the lowest grades of the 
animal kingdom %erc higher than the highest of the vegetable 
kingdom ; this is not strictly true, the best way of viewing 
the connection between the two kingdoms is to approximate 
the lowest of each, when it wiU be found that oui* most 
acute physiologists arc only just beginning to detenniiie 
their distmctive cliaracters. 

Dr. Carpenter says : — “ In the present state of science it 
would be veiy difficult, and is perhaps impossible, to lay 
down any definite line of demarcation between the two 
kingdoms, since there is no single character by wliich tlie 
animal or vegetable nature of any organism can be tested. 

“Probably the one which is most generally applicable, 
among those lowest organisms which most (dosely approxi- 
mate to one another, is not, as formerly supposed, the 
presence or absence of spontaneous motion, but the depend- 
ence of the being for nourishment upon organic compounds 
already formed, which it takes (in some way or other) into 
the interior of its body, or its possession of the po\^'er of 
obtaining its own alimentary matter by absorption from tlio 
inorganic elements on its exterior. The former is the 
characteristic of the animal kingdom as a whole, the latter 
is the attribute of the vegetable.” 

Both v^tables and ^nimalg begin with a simple nucleated 
cell, having certain vital properties, a double chain ascends 
firtna this simple type, one branch of which is developed 
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more and more till it arrives at a p-Tfoct vegetable?, and the 
other branch is developed till it arrives at a perfect animal. 
Thus, by the addition of distinctive and characteristic 
appendages, one being acquires i)r()pcrtics regarded as 
vegetable, while by the addition of other appendages cquallv 
characteristic, the other being obtains those properties Avhich 
cause it to rank as an animal ; but it in list not be inferred 
from this that all organic forms ha\ o been a simple cell at 
some former period, hut tliat there arc two classes of organic 
beings, the vegetable and the animal, and that each embraces 
forms, ranging from a simple cell to the highest, and that 
each of these forma (from the lowest to the highest) is and 
always was, from tlicir first creation, the same as they noiv 
are, in individual shape and size. Some of the lower 
members of the animal kingdom rcseeiible the higher 
members of the vegetable kingdom, both in outward appear- 
ance and in intimate structure ; Dr. Darwin, who wrote 
scarce half-a-centivry ago, says that a tree should no more he 
considered as one plant than a branch of coral as one 
animal, for as it is found that in the coral hundreds of 
separate beings exist associated in one habiialioii, so (lu? 
says) should every bud on a tree bo considered as a 
separate being, tilven Dr. Carpenter, one of our most 
eminent physiologists, seems in a great measure to favour 
this idea. He says: “The radiata possess many points of 
affinity with the vegetable kingdom, and of these the circular 
arrangement of their parts is one of the most evident. 
Many species of sea-anemones, for instance, present an 
appearance so much resembling that of various composite 
flowers, as to have been commonly termed animal-flowers, 
a designation to which they seem further entitled from the 
small amount of sensibility they manifest, and the evident 
influence of light upon their opening and closing. 

“ But it is in the tendency to the production of compound 
fabrics, each containing a number of individuals, which 
have the power of existing independently, but which are to 
a certain degree connected with one another, that we 
recognise the greatest affinity in structure between this 
group and the vegetable kingdom. Every tree is made up of 
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a large iiiL\nbcr of buds composed of leaves arranged round a 
common axis ; each bud has the power of preserving its own 
life and reproducing the original structure when removed 
from the parent stem, if placed in circumstances favourable 
to its growth, and yet all are connected in the growing 
tree by a system of vessels which form a communication 
between them. Tliis is precisely the nature of those 
structures which are formed by the animals of the class 
that may be regarded as the most characteristic of the 
group. Every mass of coral is the skeleton of a compound 
animal, consisting of a number of polypes, connected 
together by a soft flesh in which vessels are channelled 
out; the polypes are capable of existing separately, since 
each one, when removed from the rest, can in time produce 
a massive compoujid fabric like that of its parent, but they 
all contribute to the maintenance of the composite structure 
so long as they are in connection with it. In some instances 
the skeleton is stony, and is formed by the deposition of 
calcareous matter cither in the centre of each fleshy column, 
so as to form a solid stem, or on its exterior so as to form 
a tube. In other cases it is horny, and then it may be a 
flexible axis in a delicate tube. Both the stony and horny 
corals often possess the form of plants or trees, and as their 
skeletons are often found with no obvious traces of the 
animals to which they belong, they have been accounted 
vegetable growths.” 

DESOEIPTION OF A VEGETABLE ANJ) ITS PAIITB. 

As has been said before, it is extremely difiicuH to make 
any distinction between the lower iribt's of Iho vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and physiologists are not } et agreed, 
with respect to some members, as to which hiiigdom they 
belong. Their whole substance is made up of cellular 
tissue, and there are but few distinctions of parts, forming 
generally a broad folioceous expansion called the “ thaUus,” 
as in lichens and sea-weeds, or a sort of root composed 
of fibres and called the “mycelium,” as in the fungi. 
But, a very few steps higher, the istinctive characters 
become so evident that they are impossible to be mistaken, 
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the following description will therefore apply tp. vegetables 
of the more elevated character^ such as trees or dowering 
plants. 

Plants are fixed to the earth, and receive nourish* 
ment from it by imbibing its liquids, which circulating 
upwards through the porous structure of the plant itself, 
and becoming exposed to the air in the leaves, attract to 
themselves nourishment from that source also. The part of 
a plant wliich grows into the earth is called the root; 
this has a variety of forms, in some it is branched like 
the upper part, and these branches divide into rootlets 
or fibres penetrating deep into the ground, and absorbing 
nourishment in all directions, but this absorption does not 
take place from the whole surface of the root but from spots 
covering it, and from the slightly expj^nded ends of the 
fibres, these portions are formed of new and porous cellular 
tissue, and are called spongiolcs.’* The part of plants 
which springs upwards from the earth is called the stem, 
if largo the truiik, this divides into branches and twigs ; 
stems in some cases continue for a distance more or less 
underground. The part of a potato plant, usually called 
the root, and from which the tubers or potatoes grow, is in 
reality an underground stem, and the fibres which spring 
from it ore the roots ; the underground suckers of mint are 
also portions of stem, and in some cases these are greatly 
expanded, they then obtain the names of “ tubers ” (as the 
potato), or “ corm,” as in the crocus and meadow saffron ; 
when the stem is thin and runs along the ground, sending 
in joota at intervals (as in the strawberry), it is called a 
“ runner,” when thicker and running horizontally under the 
ground, it is called a “rhizome.” 

The stem consists of a central portion, either made 
up of long bundles of woody fibre running side by side, as 
in the endogenaa, or deposited in rings and having a central 
cylinder of pith, as in the ezogensa. In these the wood at 
tne central part (or the oldest) is called “duramen,” or 
“heart-wood,” whfie that at the outer part or nearest to the 
bark (the newest), is called “ alburnum ” or “ sap-wood.” 
The former is the harder and the latter the softer portion. 
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From the 4)ith in the centre, through the woody part, rays 
or laminae of cellular tissue similar to that which constitutes 
the pith itself, are sent outwards through the woody rings 
to the inner part of the bark, which they form ; these are 
called medullary rays, and may be seen in wood which has 
been cut across the grain, they are often called the ** silver 
grain,” and are very evident in oak, beech, and elm, the inner 
part of the bark is called the “ liber.” The bark itself is made 
of cellular tissue dried and hardened by age ; the outer 
portion (called the “ epidermis ”) is in many cases shed, and 
may be constantly seen hanging loosely from the bark of the 
birch and other trees in loose white silvery portions. The 
outer part of the bark of some trees is so largely developed 
as to be of considerable thickness, this is especially the 
case in the Cork #ak (jQuercus stihcr)^ which is the cork of 
commerce. The bark cannot siTclch as the circumference 
of the tree increases, it is therefore split up and cracked, 
which accounts for the rough slate of it on those trees 
which do not shed the outer part. 

The chief appendage of tlie branches, is called a leaf, it 
grows from a small projection called a leaf-bud, which 
contains the leaf rolled uj). I'hc method in which this 
occurs is different in different plants, in some it is folded 
backwards and forwards, in others cloublcd up with the 
opposite leaf alternately, and in various forms in other plants. 
Tne leaf consists of two parts, the stalk (petiole) and the 
blade (lamina) ; the blade is of different forms, and has ribs 
and veins covering it, in some of a reticulated or network 
pattern, these belong to the exogena?, and in others running 
parallel, which is the kind of venation found in the leaves of 
the ondoge;iae. When leaves are placed on a stalk, they are 
said to be “ petiolate,” when without one, “ sessile.” 

When leaves are not separated into different portions 
(although they may be much notched) they are said to be 

simple,” as in the oak or willow, but when divided into 
separate portions, as in the asb, they are said to be 
‘‘compound.” 

The following are the chief forms of leaves, named 
according to variations of their several parts : 
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Xianceolato (Privet). 

Ovate (Puchsia fulgens). 

Ob long (Pri iiirose) . 

Cordate (White Bryony). 



Palmate (Vmo). 


HEPETOIl.a ON 



maegin aed abuangement. 
Serrate (Bose). 

Biserrate (Elm). 

Crenate (Beiony). 

F3utiro (Tiilac)# 



Digitate (Lupin). 


Pinnate (Vetch). 



tEAVES. 


]:u 


Bipimialo (Acacia) 




Pinnatifid (Crcpis) 
Toruale (Clov'cr). 

I^ilernaie (Oolumbiuc) 





liErEJTDINa ON" POINT. 

Obtuse (Dock)-^ 
l\rucronate (Ilully). 

Retuce (Snowball). 

Emarginato (Bladder Seuua). 


At the base of many leaves arc a pair of scalon oaiitd 
stipules ; the petiole or leaf-stalk is generally (jylijidrical, but 
frequently triangular, and in grasses it is flat and surrounds 
tlie stem, this is called a sheath ; when leaves arc narrow 
and not expanded into a lamina, as in the pine tribe, they 
are said to be “ acicular.’* 

The stalks which bear the flowers are called “pedicels,” 
at the base of which arc a pair of scales called “ bracts 
when these are large and expanded, so as to enclose the 
flowers, they airo called “ spathes ” (this is seen in the arum), 
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and when there are a number flower-stalks .arising irom 
one point the bracts there collected are called an ^'involucre.” 
A flower consists of several parts, the outermost green 
scales, composing a set, are called the calyx, and each part 
of it, is called a “ sepal,” within this is the “ corolla ” or that 
coloured part which forms the most characteriatio feature 
of the flower, each part of the corolla is called a “ petal ; ” 
when the corolla consists of but one piece, it is called 
** monopetalouB,” and when of many, “ polypetalous.” 

The forms of corolla vary according to the form and the 
mode in which the petals are placed, whether united or 
'separated, and to what extent, wnethev regular or irregular ; 
the most usual forma are the foUowing ; — 



CtmpaiH^te ^ (Boll- Rotate (Wh«flJ.»hapcd), Hypocnilcriform (8«I* 
sraped), Oanterbury Woody Nightshaae. vcr-shaped),PliUii. 




fiiftindlbidlfom (Van- 
|l•l•8ll»p•d)•TolMeco. 


Labiftte (Having 
Bnglo. 



Lips), Bingent (Grinning), 

SagOt 
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Galcate (Holmet-sliapcd), Pappilonaceoua (Like a Cruciate (Like a Cross), 
Mouk's-hood. iultcTfly)t Bwcet Pea. Cuckoo-flower. 


"Withiu the corolla are placed the “ stamens ” (male repro- 
ductive organs) these consist generally of two parts, ihe 
head and stalk, th8 former called the “anther** and tlio 
latter the “ filament,** which last is sometimes absent, and 
the anther is said lobe “sessile;” on the surface of the 
anther is the “ pollen ’* or fertilising dust. • 

Within the centre of the flower is the “pistil** (female 
reproductive organ), iliis consists of one or several cells 
called “ovaries,** from the pistil a tube rises, having an 
expanded end called the “stigma,** it is by the application 
of the pollen-dust to this stigma that the ovaries are fertilised, 
and the various insects, especially bees, who seek for honey, 
sliake off by their movements tlie pollen from the anthers 
and cause it to be applied to the stigma, thus unconsciously 
performing a neccessary oflico for the plant while they roo 
it of that only which is not required. 

The stamens are sometimes separate, sometimes bound up 
into one or more bundles, and are placed in various situations^ 
names are given to describe such arrangements as follows : — 

Stamens in one bundle, Monadelpbous. 

Stamens in two bundles, Diadelpnous. 

Stamens in more than two bunmes, Polyadelphous. 

Pilaments placed directly below the pistil, Hypogynous 

Placed upon the sides of the calyx, Perigynous. 

On the sides of the coroUa, Epipetaloiis. 

On the top of the ovary, Epigynous. 
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When ilio ovariea arc fertilised the flower dies and they 
bf'giti to enlarge and ripen to form the fruit, which is thfe^ 
piritil enlarged, and contains the ovules ripened into seeds. 

Tlui fruits of diflereut plants are known by various names 
according to the state of development of the various parts 
composing them. If the ripe fruit split open so as to let 
f)ut the si eds (us in the common pea) it is called “ deliisccnt,” 
if it do not so split (as in the ap])lc) it is said to be 
“ indchiset nt ; ” tlie outer part of fruit is called the “peri- 
carp,” and this may be soft and fleshy as in the apple or 
cherry, or ]»ard .as in the filbert. The following are tlie 
nanes of the principal varieties of fruit: — 




Stobule (Hop). 


Dmpo (Plum)* 


Berry Gurraut). 
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Eterio (Strawberry). 


Nut (Hazel-nut.) 



Gaiyopsis (Wlieal). 

The seed is the ovule ripened, it contains the germ of the 
future plant, called the ‘‘embryo,” the outer part of the 
seed is called the “testa,” and the space between this and 
the embryo is generally filled with starchy matter called 
the “albumen.” The embryo consists of "the plumule or 
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stem, the “radicle ” or root, and vlie cotyledons^sor leaves of 
the future plant ; when the seed has hut one cotyledon it 
is called “ monocotyledonous and when it has two 
“ dicotyledonous.’* 

Flowers are arranged in various ways upon the plants 
which produce them, and receive names accordingly ; the 
whole arrangement of flowers is called the “inflores- 
cence.” 

The following are the principal forms of inflores- 
cence : — 

The Umbel, in which all the flower- 
stalks (pedicels) radiate from 
one point, as in the carrot (dau- 
cus carota) Umbels are some- 
times compound, that is, the 
flowers are placed in umbels at 
the end of stallcs themselves 
radiating from a point and so 
forming an umbm, as in the 
Hemlock (Conium maculatum). 

ileinlook. 




The Spike, is that kind of inflores- 
ence in which all the flowers 
are seated without stalks upon 
a general peduncle or axis, as 
in the Plantain (Planta^o 
media), in which the spike is 
entire, or as the Lavender (La- 
vandula Vera), in which the 
spike is interrupted, that is, the 
inflorescence is not continuous. 


Plantain. 
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Catkin, or Amentum, is the sa)no 
as a spike, but in which the 
flowers are imperfec^ deve- 
loped, as in the Hazel (dorylus), 
Willow (Salix), White Poplar 
(Populus Alba), &c. 



Hazel. 


The Eaceme lias the inflorescence 
placed along a common axis or 
centre, the same as a spike, 
but wiili the flowers placed 
upon stalks instead of being 
sessile, as in Water-cress (Nas- 
turtium ofHcinale) and Eed 
Currant (Ribes rubrum). 



Water-cresB. 


The CoBYMB is a form of inflores- 
cence pretty much the same as 
raceme, but the floAvers of Avhich 
proceed upwards till they arc 
all on a level, as in Candy-tuft 
(Iberis). 



Candy-tuft. 
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V 

Crocping Soft Gross. 


The Pakicle, the same as tho 
raceme, hut having the flower- 
BlaJks themselves divided into 
branches, as in Creeping Soft 
Grass (Holcus nioUis). This 
and the spike are the most usual 
form of inflorescence found 
among grasses, in many of which 
the panicle, however, is often 
contracted almost to a spike. 



Elder. 


CvME, this resembles the pan- 
icle shortened in such a manner 
as to become flattened or almost 
corymbose, as in the Elder Tree 
(Sambucus nigra), iii which 
there arc five principal stalks 
of inflorescence. 



CAriTULiJM, in which the flowers 
arise from a broad round head 
or receptacle as in the composite 
flowers, such as Chamomile 
(^^nthemis nobilis) ; in such 
flowers the star-like ray of 
florets are called the florets of 
tho ray, and those composing 
the centre the florets of the 
disc. 


Chairioiiiilc 
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aoe Spadix is that form of iuflor- 
esccDce in which the expanded 
bract, called a spathe, forms a 
sort of sheath inclosing the 
flowers. This spathe is w'hite 
in the example given, and is 
often mistaken for part of ilie 
flower itself, as in the Wake- 
robin or Arum (Arum macu- 
latum). 

Aruiu. 

The vegetable kingdom is divided into three great natural 
families, the Acrogcna), the Endogenm, and the Exogcnaj. 

The acrogciious i)laiit3 arc those which •'-s a general rule 
have neither branches, leaves, nor flowers ; they are almost 
wholly made u]) of c(‘llalar tissue, and are many of them so 
minute that they arc quite invisible individually to the 
unassisted eye, and arc among the most w'ondcrful works 
of the Creator, having an amount of beauty in form and 
elaboration of ornament bestowed on them, quite c(iual to 
anything among the higher and larger creations, and yi?t 
some of these arc so small that tens of millions may bo 
placed in the space of a cubic inch, of such are the Diatomaceco 
and Desmidiaccte. 

The acrogens take an immense range in the scale of 
organisation, from the ferns (which appear but little inferior 
to the exogensD or endogcnac, have stems and leaves, 
and in some cases, as in hot and moist climates, assume 
the size and form of a tree), to the very lowest state 
of vegetable existence, consisting of simple cells uniting 
into strings or forming simple threads, such as the 
green algae which form on stagnant waters and damp 
^ound or wood-work, and the mould or mildew which 
forms on all decomposing substances. The general name 
for these acrogens, “crypt ogam i a,” which has been in use 
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for a long time and is commonly still used, indicates that the 
reproductive organs are invisible, hence the bxpression 
used by one of Shakespeare’s characters, “We have the 
secret of fern seed, we walk invisible but this is not really 
the case, for the “sorri” at the back of fern-leaves, are 
vessels filled with spore-eases each having a number of 
angular seeds within it ; the low^cr tribes of the acrogens 
do not commonly grow from seed but by au extension of 
their several parts by the development of the cells of which 
they are composed, and by their separation into portions. 

Few of this tribe have anything like true woody 
texture, except their highest order, the ferns, w'hicli form 
some of the most beautiful objects in the vegetable 
world. Tew of tlie family of acrogens are of much 
direct use to man, the mushroom tribes are ^’CTy generally 
eaten whore they abound, the lichens of the arctic regions 
form the food oi‘ the reindeer (the greatest friend of man 
in these cold climes) as well as, in part, tlie Ibod of man 
himself; hut although tliese lowly plants serve man but 
little, directly, there is not a shadow of doubt that they 
hfi\ e as important an ollice to fulfil as any other family or 
tribe of organised creatures, w'hose purpose may meet the 
eye more plainly. Por all the m(3inbers of creation form, 
as it were, the links of one great chain, and wxre but ono 
removed, though it might perchance be only some poor weed 
or lowly moss, yet might it cause the whole to be annihilated; 
for certain earthy matters cnier into the structure of all 
plants, and it appears to be the 'wonderihl office of some of 
these lowest tribes of plants to prepare this earthy matter 
for its reception into the systems of higher organisms, for as 
silica is one of the primitive roclcs of the earth and is only 
found in fragments, from the largest to the sand on the sea- 
shore, whicli is nothing but a collection of minute fragments 
of quartz worn small by attrition, yet a grain of sand is a 
gigantic mass of rock in comparison with the thin porous 
hollow shells of the Diatomaceic, &c., and by far too large 
to be absorbed or dissolved so as to be taken into the 
systems of other plants that may require it, w^hieh plants 
would cease to exist if this earth w^ere not thus prepares 
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for them ;«now these are the com-beanng plants, the most 
useful to the animal world, and upon which it in reality 
depends for existence. Moreover the whole of the mould 
in which the higher orders of plants grow, is formed hy the 
decomposition of the more humble grades, especially the 
lichens, which first take possession of the suriace of bare 
rocks and stones, and furnish by their death food fit 
for the sustenance of those wliich follow them. Like the 
higher orders of vegetation, these minute plants excrete 
oxygen, and thus in the ocean may supply this vital element 
for the respiration of the various corresponding minute 
aiumal organisms which inhabit the depths of the sea and 
which cannot come to the surface to get it, so that tlic two 
thus supporting each other, form food for nil the higher 
marine animals, ■‘•ihich arc finally eaten hy man. So tliat 
upon some of these minute and apparently useless creatures 
hang the lives and well-being of many of the most hnportaut 
vegetables and animals. # 

Dr. Lindlcy divides the acrogens into the following 
orders : — 


1. Aloje (Algals), including Sea-weeds, &c. 

The Algjc include the lowest of all the vegetative 
organisms, the “ Protophytes” (first plants). These 
have no individual parts, but consist of living cells, 
propagating hy sub-division or by the union of two 
cells into one, causing the formation of “nuclei” or 
smaller cells within them, each of which becomes a 
parent cell after the rupture of the cell-membrane 
which contained them. 

Dr. Carpenter, in his “ History of the Microscope,” 
says : — “ The life-history of one of these uni-cellular 
phints in its most simple form, can scarcely be better 
exemplified than in the JPalmo^loea macrococca, one of 
those humble forms of vegetation which spreads itself 
BB a green slime over damp stones, walls, &c. When 
this shme is examined with the microscope, it is found 
to consist of a multitude of green cells, each surrounded 
by a gelatinous envelope ; the cell, which does not seem 
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to have any distinct membranous wall, is filled with 
granular particles of a green colour, and a ** nucleus ’ 
may sometimes be distinguished through the midst of 
these. When treated with tincture of iodine, however 
the green contents of‘ the cell are turned to a brownish 
hue, and a dark-brown nucleus is distinctly shown. 
Other eel is are seen, which are considerably elongated, 
some of them beginning to present a sort of hour-glass 
contraction across the middle; in these is commencing 
that curious multiplication hy duplicative subdivision 
which is the mode in which increase nearly always 
takes ])lace throughout the vegetable kingdom.’* 

The higher tribes of Algfc embrace the sea- weeds; 
fhoso are for the most part broad, h'af-like expansions 
of “tljalliis,” comi)osed of cellular tissue, they some- 
times grow to an enormous lellgth. Humboldt 
mentions the sea-grass as extending for miles, and 
forming continuous extensions of tAvo or three hundred 
feet, and thVi Macrocystis pyrifera attains to the length 
of more than a thousand. The common Bladder-wrack 
(¥ucus vcsiculosus) was formerly much used to procure 



Fucus Vcsiculosus. 

soda from, its ashes containing a considerable quantity, 
it is also used for manure ; the Laminaria digitata is 
eaten under the name of tangle,*’ and a nutritious jeUy 
is made from the “ Carigeen moss ** {Ohondrus crtqms). 



cn ABACE^E — ai. 


l\n 


^ 2. CiiABACEa (Oharas). 

These are a kind of fresh-water 
Alga?, composed of tubes of 
cellular tissue ; they are pecu- 
liar, from the fact iliat the 
spores of tlie plant have cilia, 
giving to them the powers of 
motion and enabling them to 
swim away and spread the plant 
alar off. It is in the Oharas 
that the xjeculiar circulation of 
the granules of “ cnclochroiue 
called “ cyclosis” is best seen. 

3. Fuitgi ^Fuugals), including Mushrooms, &c- 

The Fungi comprise a great variety of vegetable grow ths, 
from the mould which grows on any animal or vege- 




Eatable Sfushroom (Agaricus campestris). 

table substance, to the mushroom. Some of tlie moulds 
or mildews found on various decaying substances are 
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S ecLiliar to them, and in many cases ekceedingiy 
estructive. The microscopic fungus JPuccinea graminis^ 
is the parasite which fixes itself to corn and produces 
the disease known as mildew, and the JJredo segetmi 
(aiiothci’ microscopic fungus) causes the smut ; ” tho 
“ bunt ” is caused by the TTredo fmtida^ and the “ spiu*,** 
or “ ergot,'* which attacks rye, is caused by tho 
Acinula clavis. These fungi completely destroy the 
grain of corn, in which they form, and propagate in 
the most rapid manner; the ergot is moreover a 
dangerous poison to those who eat tho bread made of 
rye infected by it. The Truffle {Titler ciharium') is a 
kind of undcrgivmnd fungus, and is esteemed a dainty. 
Mushrooms arc also fungi, and several species are 
Buflicicntly wholesome; these arc the^l'ield Mushroom 
(Agariciis ca)}ipesiris) and the Pairy-ring Mushroom 
(Agariciis pratensis ) . 

4. Lichenes (Lichens), 

Are those dry scaly growths forming grey, green, or 
yellow spots on tho barks of trees and in various other 
places, and they grow in a sort of leaf or 
scale called a “ thallus.’* They are used 
as articles of food and as “ dye-stuffs ; ** 
the Cefraria Icelandica is the “Iceland 
Moss ” used hero for making a sort of 
nutritious drink or jelly, the natives of 
Iceland, however, use it as common 
Ibod ; the Oladonia rangifarina, or Item- 
deer Moss, is the chief food of that 
useful creature which forms the whole 
property of the Laplouder ; and the Boccella iinctoria is the 
Bubstauce from which the dye called “ orchil ** is procured, 

5. PiLiCES (Ferns). 

Tho Ferns are a very numerous order of acrogenous 
plants, growing in the temperate regions from a 
rhizome or imderground stalk (commoSy called its 
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root), wtiich throws uj) “fronds” or leaves with a 
strong midrib ; this midrib is commonly called its 
stalk, but in tropical countries tho fern stalk rises 
above ground to the height of 
30 or 40 feet, and then it is 
seen that tho ordinary stalks 
arc but tho midribs of the 
fronds. There are between two 
and three thousand species of 
fern. The fronds open in a 
peculiar manner, unwinding as 
it were from a round ball. 

The “soiTi” or seed- cases are 
situated at the back of the 
fronds in little* brown spots, 
each of which is found to consist 
of a heap or collection of round 
capsules, and if these bo placed 
under the microscope they have 
the appearance of little membraneous cases covered 
with net-like markings, and at the upper part a striated 
band of a brown colour, which after a time stretches 
out into a nearly straight line, tearing open the bag 
or capsule, and a number of seeds escape. Eems grow 
best in damp and shady situations, and will thrive well 
in damp mould under a glass case. 

6. MAiicnANTiACEiE (Livcr-worts). 

These Liver-worts are much like 
Lichens, growing between and 
upon stones near springs and 
moist places, and forming a 
broad thollus or root from wmcb 
grow cup-shaped sporangia or 
seed-cases. The Marchmta poly- 
morpha is one of its chief mem- 
bers. 



Sera. 



Liver-vorts. 
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7. JuNGEiiMANNiAOEJE (ScaxC-mossec.). 



Scalc-moss. 


The Scale-mosses grow in moist 
places and under the stems of 
trees and plants. Their appear- 
ance is scaly, and they have a 
sort of stalk. 


8. BiiYACEiE (Urn-mosses). 



Urn-moss, 


Urn-mosses comprise the most 
ordinary of the mosses, the 
“ Brium,** which grows on the 
ground everjrwhere, forming 
tufts ; its fructification re- 
sembles an um, and hence its 
name. 


9. Lycopodiace.® (Club-mosses). 



Tliesc are very beautiful mosses, 
of a bright green colour, grow- 
ing in moist places. There are 
about 200 species of club- 
mosses known. The common 
Lycopodium is its most cha- 
racteristic member. It grows 
well with ferns under a glass 
case. 


Club-moss. 
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^ 10. EQGiSETAGEiB (ITorsetails). 

The Equisetaceie are the high- 
est of the j'Vcrogens, and 
nearly resemble the Endo- 
gens ; they grow in ditches 
and pools, have a hollow stem 
with joints at regidar intervals 
from each of which a Avhorl of 
green niodiiied leaves arises; 
tliey are very full of earthy 
matter (silicti;, and one kind 
(^Eqnisctum called 

Duich Itusli, is so rough with 
it that it is used for polishing 
and scraping in way articles. 


The second division of the vegetable kin'^dom are the 
Endogeme, which arc those plants growing from a central 
bud ouly, as the palms, bamboos, and canes of all kinds, the 
grasses and all graminiferous or grain-bearing plants, as 
wheat, barley, &c. They have but one cotyledon in the 
seed and have no bark, but in place thereof a kind of natural 
varnish or tliin coating of silica ; this varnish or external 
polish is seen in the stalks of corn and on canes. Their 
leaves are often of great size, the veins run parallel to 
each other (fig. 8), thfiy often grow from an expanded 
base which surrounds the stalk as in corn, and branch 
olf at regular intervals making knobs or joints, as may 
be seen in the bamboo cane (figs. 9 and 10), in other 
cases they branch oil' spirally, and wdien fallen form a 
sort of trellis-work on the stem (as in some of the palms) but 
alwrays in a regular manner. The wood of this family of vege- 
tables has the same porous structure as cane (figs. 11, 12, 
13, 14), and is often holloAV in the centre, becoming more and 
more solid according to the age of the tree. The steins of 
these plants are limited in growth and soon acquire their full 
size, which never exceeds eighteen or twenty inches in dia- 



llorsctail. 
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JIO. 8-— ENDOOEXOrS 
LEAP. BllOWlNG PA- 
BALLEL VENATION. 


faraDy arc always 
arraugcment allows 



meter althongli some of tlic palms arc 
nearly 150 feet high. When the stem 
lias acquired its full size, the continual 
productioD of more woody fibres makes 
it impossible that these (like the ex- 
ogena*) can have a very extended 
period of existence, for when every 
part of the stem is full of woody 
matter, the plant ceases to grow from 
obstruction to the circulation of the 
juices. The stems of some of this 
hollow like the stalks of com; this 
of great elevations without bending, 


ENDOGENOUS WOOD. 




and is founjjl to be the form which gives the greatest 
strength from a given quantity of material — one of thoso 



FIG. IS^—TRANSnSRSK SECTIOX OF 

E^<DOOB^JOUfl WOOD. FIO. M.-PART OP THE SAME, MAOSIPJED. 


beautiful mechanical perfections of nature which man first 
admired and then endeavoured to imitate. 
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Somo of the paJms and other cndo[ 3 ;enaD apj of a n:o3t 
beautiful form, and arc moreover quite as useful as beautiful, 
furnishing food to the inhabitants of many regions, especially 
the Arabs of the Desert, who carry the dried fruit of the 
Date-palm witli iliem, on crossing these vast plains of sand, 
as their chief food. The Plantain {Mum sa])ientuiii) forms 
a most ])eauLiful'and graceful object, with its enormous 
leaves springing up from the ground by their midrib iji 
clusters, and extending upwards for 20 or more Jeet in 
graceful curves, alTordmg a shady and cool retreat bcncatli 
them from the burning rays of the sun ; llie fruit is also one 
of thc iiucessarics of life in the regions where they abound. 
The Pan-palm is another beautiful specimen, from the fan-like 
loaves of which the pnnlcahs or Indian fans are made. ■ The 
Palmyra palm furnishes loaves which are used to thatcli 
houses, the sap is drunk as a refreshing beverage, and 
when evaporated yields a kind of sugar called “juggery/ 
from which pnlm-winc is made. 

The palms were amongst the first trees created, iheir 
fossil stems being constantly found ; they were even them 
associated with the elephant and rhinoceros, and although 
these are found chiefly in the norlliern parts of Europe, yet 
it is much more reasonable to suppose that the climate of 
these parts has chaugetl, than that these two favourites of 
tlie sunny regions should have had their natures changed. 

Among the useful members of the ciidogcna) may be 
mentioned the Mai'ania Arundinacese, or Arrow-root plant, 
wliich is thus described by Dr. Baird : — “ It is a genus of 
moriocotylcdonoiis plants, belonging to the natural order 
Cannaceio or Marantacea', and composed of herbs which 
have a well-developed rhizome or tuberous root containing 
a large quantity of fecnla or starch. The species are natives 
for the most part, of tropical America, a few being also found 
ill India. The structure of the flowers is remarkable, and 
the fruit fleshy. The most important species is the 
Maranta Arimdinaceffi, a plant which is extensively culti- 
vated in the West Indies, the southern parts of the United 
States, and in the Isle of Prance, for the sake of its root, 
wliich affords the substance so well-known as Arrow-root. 
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This root consists of a tuber of a peculiar form, and contains 
a large proportion of fecula ; the stem is upwards of three 
feet liigli, and the flowers are white, delicate, and small. 
In Cayenne the tubers arc eaten by the natives, roasted, as 
a cure for hitcrmitient fevers, and when bruised, arc 
applied by them to wounds, and considered more especially 
as a speeific against those caused by poisoned arrows, bonce 
the name of Arrow-root.” 

According to Dr. Livingstone, tho inhabitants of Angola 
live almost exclusively upon the Tapioca plant. lie thus 
describes the mode of preparing it, &c. : — “They (speaking 
of the half-caste Portuguese) subsist chiefly on the Manioc, 
and as that can be eaten cither raw, roasted, or boiled, as it 
comcB from tlic ground, or fermented in water and then 
roasted or dried aft/>r fermentation and baked, or ])ounded 
or rasped into meal and cooked as farina, or made into 
confectionery with butter and sugar, it docs not so soon 
pall upon tlie palate as one might imagine when told that it 
constitutes their principal food. Tho leaves, boiled, make 
an excellent vegetable for the tabl(% and when oateji by 
goats, tlieir milk is much increased. The wood is a good 
fuel, and yields a large' quantity of polasii. . . . The root, 
rasped while raw, placed upon a cloth, and rubbed with the 
liaiids while water is poured upon it, parts with its starchy 
glutinous matter, and this, w^hen it setth's at the bottom of 
the vessel and the water is poured off, is placed in the sun 
till nearly dry to form tapioca, the process of drying is 
completed on an iron plate over a slow' lire, the mass being 
stirred meanw^hile with a stick ; when dry, it appears agglu- 
tinated into little globules, and is in the form w'e see in tho 
tapioca of commerce.” 

Although none of this family of plants produce building 
timber (according to our notions of that article), yet it is 
questionable whether we have a gi-eater number of uses for 
our exogenous woods than are found by the natives of those 
countries where the Endogenic abound for palm stems and 
bamboo canes ; as the Grecian styles of architecture arose 
from the imitation of structures of timber, so the Hindoo 
and Chinese styles have arisen from imitation of bamboo 
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buildings. There is scarcely a constru(&tivo that car te 
nnagiiied to which this convenient material is not app^d. 
In the “ Penny Cyclopaedia ” (article “ Banibiisa *’) is the 
following : — 

“ The purposes to which different species of bamboo are 
applied, are so numerous that it w^ould be difficult to point 
out an objec'fc in which strength ivud elasticity arc requisite, 
nd for wliicli lightness is no objection, to which the stems 
are not adapted in the countries where they gI•ow^ The 
young shootc' of some species arc cut when tender, and 
eaten like asparagus. Thc-fiill grow'n stems, while green, 
form elegant cas{}s, exhaling a perpetual moisture, and capable 
of transporting Iresh llowers for hundreds of miles ; when 
rijjc and hard, they .are converted into bows, arrows, and 
quivers, laucc-shafts, llie masts of vessels^ bed-posts, walking- 
sticks, the poles of palaiiqiuns, the ifoors and supporters 
of rustic bridges, and a variety of similar purposes. In a 
growing state the spiny kinds arc formed into stockades, 
which arc impenetrable to any but regular infantry aided 
by artillery. 

, Jiy notching their sides the Malays make w’ouderfully 
light scaling-ladders, which can bo conveyed with facility 
w^hcre heavier machines could not be transported. Jlruiscd 
and crushed in w^ater, the leaves and stems form Chinese 
paper, the finer qualities of which only are improved by a 
mixture of raw cotton, and by more careful pounding. 

“ The leaves of a small species aj’C the material used by the 
Chinese for the lining of their tea-chests. Cut into lengths 
and the partitions knocked out, they foj-m^ durable water- 
pipes, or by a little contrivance are made iiito excellent cases, 
for holding rolls of papers ; slit into strips they afford a^iost 
dm'abie material for weaving into mats, baskets, window- 
blinds, and even the sails at' boats. 3<^inally, the larger and 
thicker tninchcons are raquisitcly carved by the Chinese 
into beautiful ornamTeuts. It is liow^ever more especii^y 
for building purposes that the bamboo is important (fig* 16), 
According to Mar^den, in Sumatra the frame-work of the 
houses of the natives is chiefly 'composed of i/liis' material. 
Ill the floorings, w4ioJe stems four or five inches in diameter 
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:ire laid clciie to each other, aiid across these laths of split 
bambpo about an incli wide are fastened down with filaments 
of rattan-cane. The sides of the houses are closed in with 
the bamboo opened and rendered flat by splitting or notching 
the circular joints on the outside, clipping away the corres- 
ponding divisions within and laying in the sun to dry pressed 
down with weights. Whole bamboos often form the u])right 
timbers, and the house is generally roofed in with a thatch 
of narrow split bamboos six feet long, placed in regular 
layers, each reaching within two feet of the extremity of 
that beneath it, by whicli a treble covering is formed. 



na. 15.— HUT OF DAMBOO. 


Another and most ingenious roof is also formed, by cutting 
large straight bamboos of sufficient length to reach from 
the ridge to. the eaves, then splitting them exactly in two, 
knocking out the partitions and arranging them in close 
order, with the hollow or inner sides uppermost; after 
which .a second layer wdtli the outer or convex sides up, is 
placed upon the other in such a manner that each of the convex 
falls into the two contiguous concave pieces, covering their 
edges, the latter serving as gutters to carry ofi^ the rain that 
falls upon the upper or convex layer.” 

Hie EndogeaJB are divided into twelve orders, as 
follows : — 
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1. Gf^&uiiKACEiE (QraEses). 



Wheat* Barley, Headovv- 
graflU. 


Tbe &ramiiiac£B comprise the great 
bulk of those plants which sup- 
ply man and the lower animala 
with food, for it contains all the 
grasses and com-bearing plants, 
including rice, maize, wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye. Upon 
these all the Buminants of the 
earth feed, and millions of 
human beings taste no other, 
kind of food. There are nearly 
4000 species of graminaceous 
plants, rice 9 ,nd maize being the 
most broadly extended, forming 
the chief food of the Chinese, 
Hindoos, and other nations; 


wheat is here the most valuable grain, and is now grown 
in all parts of Europe and America. Humboldt, in his 
“Views of Nature,** gives an interesting account of 


the first wheat grown in New Spain. He says : — 

“ A negro slave of the great Cortes w^as the first who 
cultivated wheat in New Spain, from three seeds which 
he found in some rice brought from Spain for the use 
of* the troops. In the Eranciscan convent of Quito I 
saw, preserved as a relic, the earthen vessel which had 
contained the first wheat sown in Quito by the Fran- 
ciscan monk Fra Jodoco Eixi de Ganle, a native of 


Ghent in Flanders, The first crop was raised in front 
of the convent, on the PJazuela di San Francisco, after 


the wood which then extended from the foot of the 


volcano of Pinchincha had been cleared. The monks, 
whom I frequently visited at Quito, begged' me to 
explain the inscription, which, according to their con- 
jecture, contained some hidden allusion to wheat. On 
examining the vessel, I read in old German the worda^ 


* Let him who drlnka from me ne'er forget his Qod.* 
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This gld G-erman drinking-cup excited in me feelings 
of veneration. "Would that everywhere on the New 
Continent the names of those were preserved who, 
instead of devastating the soil by bloody conquests 
confided to it the first fruits of Ceres.” 


2. CrPEBACE.® (Sedges). 


These ])lants much resemble the 
Grasses, they afford but little 
nourishment, however, to cattle, 
having but little starchy matter 
in them, and being but little 
succulent. The Cyperus Papy- 
rus is the plaftt from which the 
ancient pappus ” was made, 
and is probably (according to 
Dr. Baird) the plant termed in 
Scripture the Bull-rush. 



3. Aiiace.3: (Arum tribe). 


The Araceas include the Arum 
maculatum, or Cuckoo-pint, pe- 
culiar in having ilie flowers 
enclosed by a kind of sheath 
formed like a leaf, and called 
a, “ spathe.” The “ Portland 
Sago ” is obtained from the 
, .Bhizome of this plant, but some 
' \jf the species of this order are 
poisonous. The Dumb - cane 
, (Caladium Segninura) paralyses 
the tongue, if chewed. 
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4. TrroAOEEi (Bull-ruali kind). 



Bull-rush. 


riie TyphacesD are the Bull^ruBh 
tribe, having the Typha latifolia 
or great Beed-mace for its cha- 
racteristic member. It grows 
in ditches and marshy places. 
Tho young shoots of the Bull- 
rush, which resemble asparagus, 
are eaten by the Cossacks as 
food. 


C. MsLAKTHACEjG (Colchicum kind). 



This includes many plants which 
liave bulbous roots, some of 
them being poisonous. The 
Colchicum autumnaJe, or Mea- 
dow Saffron, is the type of this 
order; it grows in moist mea- 
dows, producing a purple flower 
which appears before the leaves. 
The root or bulb, and the seeds, 
are used in medicine. 


Meadow Sathfoe. 
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0. Ltltace j!3 (Lily kind) , 


The Liliacea3 are a very numerous 
tribe, including^ the Lilies, 
Hyacinths, and Tulips, the 
Onion, Gtirlic, Asparagus, the 
Cape Aloe, Yucca, and many 
others ; they are ibr the most 
part bulbous plants, having 
simple leaves enclosing the stem. 
The Palms are included in this 
order ; they are among the tall- 
est and most graceful of tlic 
vegetable trAcs, and in the 
countries where they abound 
are applied to almost every 
purpose that can be enumerated. 



UIj. 


7, Amahyllidaceje (Narcissus kind). 


The Amaryllidaccfc are the Nar- 
cissus tribe, including also the 
Agave, or American Aloe, and 
the Snow-drop. The greater 
number of species belonging to 
this order are natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, some of 
these are poisonous ; the juice of 
the C^e Blood-flower (lta;man- 
thus Toxicarius) is used by the 
Hottentots to poison their 
arrows with. 



NaroiinuL 
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8. IbiiMlCEA (Crocus t;-ibe). 



Crocus. 


The Iridace.'e include the Crocus 
(Crocus sativa), the Corn-flag 
(Gladeolus communis), and the 
Blue-flag (Iris Germanica); the 
bulb of the Iris Elorentina, is 
dried and used for various pur- 
poses, it has a scent resembling 
violets and is sold at druggists’ 
shops by the name of orris- 
root, a coiTiijftion of iris-root. 


9. ORCHii)A.CEiE (Orchids). 



Rutterfly Orchis. 


Tlie family of the Oi’cbis. Dr. 
Baird, in describing them, 
says ; — They are almost all 
herbaceous, a very few only 
being somewhat shrubby in 
their growth ; some live in the 
ground, and besides the ordi- 
nary roots have bulbs or starch- 
bearing tubercles; others ore 
what may be called pseudo- 

E arasites, living attached to the. 

ark of trees. These plants; 
abound in the forests of tropical 
countries, where the climate is 
moist, and are generally known 
W the name of Epiphyto. 
Ine flowers vary very muen in 
shape, form, and colour, and in 
many instances have a strikis^ 
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resemUance to insects, various birds, and animals, as 
OncidiW, in which the resemblance is to butterflies, 
Ac. ; C^chnoches, in which (in one species) the likeness 
is strikingly similar to a swan ; Penstcria, one species 
of which is called the Sprito-Santo plant, of Panama, 
and in whose flower there is the likeness of a dove 
descending upon the lip, Ac. A curious fact in this 
part of their history is, that in the same plant, on the 
same stem, and even on the same head of flowers, we 
find flowers so different in appearance that w'e might 
place them in different genera.** 

10. Naiad ACE iE (Naiads). 

W ater-planis, called 
“ pond - weeds,’* 
and grow on both 
fresh and salt 
water. The ma- 
rine species, Zos- 
tera marina, is 
dried and used 
for stuJEng mat- 
trasses. 

11. Butomaceje (Flowering Bushes). 



Pond Weed. 


Of this order the Butomas um- 
bellatuB, a sort of rush, pro- 
ducing very handsome pink 
flowers in umbels, growing in 
ditches and by the sides of rivers, 
is the most characteristic mem- 
ber. 



^lowering Bush. 
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12. Alismaob.® (Water Piantain). 


The two chief members of this 
order are ilie Alisma Plantago 
or Water Plantain, which grows 
in ditches, having its flowers in 
the form of panicles, and the 
Sagittaria sagittflofolia or Arrow- 
he^. 


Water Plantain. 

The third great natural family of plants are the Exogena^. 
They comprise all the trees and shrubs of the temperate and 
colder regions, together with many of the flowering plants. 
They arc characterised by certain peculiarities which can be 
at once recognised, such os the twisted and branched form 
of the stem, the possession of bark, leaves having the veins 
Covering them running in all directions and forming a net- 
work, and the seeds containing two cotyledons ; the wood, 
moreover, is deposited in rings (figs. 16, 17, 18, 19), one of 
which is formed every year, by the new wood being pro- 
duced on the outside of the old, and between it and the 
bark. This deposition takes place as follows : after the rains 
of winter and early spring have well saturated the earth 
with moisture, and the warmth of spring has begun to pene- 
trate to the roots of the plants, a development of the points 
of each fibrile or radicle takes place, forming new spongioles ; 
these, being formed of new porous cellular tissue, begin to 
absorb (by endosmose) the moisture of the earth, which 
entering at all these thousands of minute spongioles at once, 
collects and rises in the vessels of the tri^B^nd branches, 
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and arriving at tlie vessels forming a plexis on the surface 
of every leaf, begins to be changed by the action of the 



no. 16.— PEBPENBICULAH SEC- 
TION or EXOGENOUS WOOD 
(EliM). A, the pith, thti 
woody rings, c c, the bark. 



PIG. 18.— TRAN8VBE8B 8ECTION 
OP XXOGBNOUS WOOD (ELM), 
8SOWING VHB OBOWTH OP 
BIBB TBABB. 


PIG. 17.— PERPENDICULAB SECTION OP EX- 
OGENOUS WOOD (CEDA.K), MAGNIPISD. 



PIG. 19.— TBAV8TBBSE SECTION OF BX« 
OGBNOUB WOOD (CBDAB) UAGNIPIBD, 
BBOWIKG TUB GROWTH Of PIVB YBABB. 


sun’s rays, absorbing carbon and giving out oxygen from 
the carbonic acid always contained in the air. The sap 
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which has thus risen is the juice of the earth^^in which the 
plant grows, containing several earthy salts and vegetabte 
extract drawn from the manure or decaying vegetation 
contained in the mould, together with carbonic acid 
dissolved in the fluid ; this carbonic acid is changed by the 
sun’s rays as well as that which was contained in the air, 
and the carbon uniting with the watery port of the sap, 
forms the green substance before alluded to, called chloro- 
phyll, which is the green colouring matter of all plants, 
and is the basis of the wood. The altered sap descends 
between the wood and the bark, and forms a deposit gradu- 
ally, which at the end of the year is a complete ring of 
wood surrounding the wood of former years. This circula- 
tion of juices continues through the summer, until, the cold 
weather coming on and the light being diminished, the sap 
neither rises nor is the leaf nourished by it, when it decays 
and falls oil. 

The age of exogenous w^ood can be ascertained — ^where 
the centre has not decayed — by counting the rings, one 
only being deposited every year ; and it is truly astonishing 
to find that some trees will continue to live and flourish for 
several thousand years ! There does not, in truth, appear 
to be any limit assigned to the life of an exogenous tree if 
it escape accidents ; for, although decay inevitably attacks 
the heartwood, and a cavity is the result, yet, the new 
wood continuing to be deposited on, the outer part, the 
vitality of the tree is kept up, and its size coniinues to 
increase. 

The Baobab or Monkey Bread-fruit trees, growing at the 
mouths of the Senegal, have been estimated by Ad^on to 
be upwar4s of six thousand years old, and are, in all pro- 
babihty, the oldest relics of organic life existing at the 
present time. The cedars of Lebanon tare supposed to have 
existed longer than the records of history. The Tew at 
Brabum, in Blent, is at least three thousand years old ; and 
that of Fortingal nearly as much. 

Dr. Livingstone, describing the Mowana or Baobab tree 
(fig. 20), thus comments upon its power of withstanding 
injury:— 
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** No extern^ injury, not even a fire, can destroy this tree 
fisom without, nor can any injury be done from within, as it 
is quite common to find it hollow, and 1 have seen one in 



FIG. 20.-‘XnE BAGDAD TBEE. 

which twenty or thirty men could lie down and sleep as in 
a hut. Nor does cutting down extenninate it, for 1 saw' 
instances in Angola in which it continued to grow in len^h, 
after it was lying on the ground. Those trees, ceuled 
exogenous grow by means of successive layers on the 
dutside; the inside may be dead, or even removed alto* 
gether, without affecting the life of the tree ; this is the ca^ 
'with most of the trees of our climate. The other class is 
cafled mdogenous, and increases by layers applied to the 
ipiide, imd when the hollow of the tree is full, the growth is 
iltopped, and the tree must die. Any injury is &lt most 
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severely by the first class on the bark, by the icecond on the 
inside, while the inside of the exogenous may be removed, 
or the outside of the endogenous may be cut, without 
stopping the growth in the least. The Mowana possesses 
the power of both. The reason is, that each of the laminaj 
possesses its own independent vitality ; in fact, the Baobab 
is rather a gigantic bulb run up to seed than a tree. The 
roots, which may often be observed extending along the 
surface of the ground forty or fifty yards from the trimk, 
also retjiin their vitality after the tree is laid low, and the 
Portuguese now know that the best way to treat them is 
to let them alone, for .they occupy much more room when 
cut down than when growing.” 

On examining the wood of the exogen®, it will he found 
that in the very centre is a small column of cellular tissue, 
called the pith, and that from this, fine layers of the same 
substance radiate towards the circumference. These are 
called the medullary rays, or silver-grain; they form an 
exterior layer or ring of cellular substance on the outside of 
the wood, which is called the cambium. The lightness of 
wood is owing to its porosity, and, on examining a trans- 
verse section under the microscope (figs. 17 and 19), it will be 
seen how little of real space is occupied in wood by solid 
substance. The spaces between the wall-work of woody 
matter in the tree arc all filled with sap, and hence it is 
that “ green wood ” is so much heavier than that which is 
well seasoned. It is its lightness and strength, together 
with the ease with which it can be cut and fashioned, which 
renders wood so exceedingly useful; but its inflamma- 
bility and liability to decay are great barriers to its more 
general use. 

The leaves of the exogeu® have their veins always in the 
form of a network, and not running parallel with each other, 
as in the endogen© (fig. 21). " * , 

Of the three divisions of the vegetable kingdom, the 
exogen© alone furnish building timber, properly so called, 
and it is doubtfiil whether nature has supplied a more gene- 
rj^y applicable substance than wood ; being a bad con- 
ductor, it can be handled' in the coldest weather, which - 
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metal cannot^ and, bein^ easily cut or split, can be 
fashioned into almost any form. 

The woods mostly in use for general purposes are the 
different kinds of pine, as American Pine, Norway Pine, 
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yellow and white Deal, TMaliogany, Oak, Bceeli, Elm, Ash, 
and Maple. In the “ Penny Cyclopa'dia,’* under the article 
“ Wood,^* is the following description of the different kinds 
used by cabinet-makers, &c. : — 

The W’oods that are used by the cabinet-maker for furni- 
ture of a more delicate kind arc called ‘ fancy woods.’ The 
use of these has become much more general since the in- 
troduction of the art of veneering, and now that this is 
done by machinery instead of by hand, a number of woods 
are used for furniture and other punioses, which, on account 
of their scarcity, could have been formerly used only to a 
very limited extent. The most common of the fancy woods, 
and that which is most used by cabinet-makers, is Mahogany. 
This wood is the produce of the * Swieuteria Mahogani.’ 

“ Next in point of importance and use to Mahogany, is 
Sosewood. This wood obtains its name from its fragrance, 
and iif the produce of a mimosa from the forests of Brazil ; 
in veneering it affords about eight plates to the inch. 

, ‘‘King-wood is a beautiful wood much in use, brought 
from Br^il in logs four feet long and about five inches wide, 
and is used only for delicate amcles ; it is said to he this 
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produce of a species of Bapbia, a genus o| Leguminous 
plants. 

“ Beef- wood is a very heavy wood of a pale red colom^, and 
is brought from New Holland in logs nine feet long and 
thirteen or fourteen inches wide ; the tree from which this 
is obtained is unknown to botanists, as well as most of those 
producing the fancy woods of commerce. 

“ Tulip-wood is brought into the market in very small 

S ieces, not more than four feet long and five inches in 
iameter, so that probably it is the production of a shrub ; 
it is clouded with red and yellow colours, and is used for 
bordering and for making small articles, such as caddies and 
work-boxes. 

“ Zebra-wood is probably the production of a large tree, as 
it is cheap enough to be made into tables, pianofortes, &c . ; 
it is coloured brown on a white ground and clouded with 
black. 

“ Satin-wood is of a brilliant yellow colour with delicate 
glowing shades. It is the produce of a plant dSled Chlor- 
oxylon Swienteria, a native of India; it is one of the 
trees that yield the wood-oil of India, and belongs to the 
natural order Cedrclaceto, the same order in wdiich the maho- 
gany is placed ; it is found in the market in logs two feet 
wide and seven or eight feet long. 

“ Sandal-wnod is the produce of a species of Sandoricum 
belonging to the family Mcliacese ; the wood is of a light 
brown colour with golden-coloured waves. 

“ Ebony and Iron-wood are the names given to some veiy 
hard woods, the produce of the natural order EbenacejB. 
These woods are mostly brought from India, although some 
of the species aro found in Europe and America. 

“ There are several other woods occasionally used 
amongst cabinet-makers, of which little is known, either 
with regard to the places they come from, or the trees to 
which they belong. Canary-wood has* a yellow colour; 
Purple-wood has a purple colour, without veins ; Snake-wood 
is of a deep colour with black shades ; Galander-wood is 
a handsome cheap wood taking a high polish, and is brought 
from Ceylon. 
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Other woods are named after the places they come from, 
as CoromandSl-wood, Amboyna-wood, &c.** 

Woods are largely used as dye-stuffs ; the chief of these 
is log-wood, which has a deep red colour, is very heavy and 
solid, and yields a great deal of red colouring matter. It is 
very astringent, and contains tannic and gallic acids, from 
which properties it produces a deep black colour when mixed 
with any of the salts of iron ; from this peculiarity it is very 
valuable as a black dye, but the black dye so extensively 
used for dyeing cloth, is, for the most part, made from 
galls, or “ nut-galls,” as they are sometimes called. These are 
hard round substances found growing on many species of oak, 
chiefly the “ Quercus infectoria,” and 
the best are brought from Aleppo ; 
they are diseased groyths produced by 
a nttle insect, called the “ Cynips 
Quercus,” which deposits its eggs 
under th^ epidermis of the leaf, and 
the juice 'etollects and forms the gall mo. 22 .— albppo oili. 
(fig, 22), from the interior of which 
the larva eats its way out ; thus it will be found that every 
gall must have a little round hole in it, whence the larva 
of the cynips has issued. 

The root of the Madder plant (Rubia tinctorum) produces 
the most beautiful and permanent of our red dyes, and the 
cochineal insect (Coccus cacti) obtains its colour from 
feeding upon the cactus. 

A useful and very permanent blue dye is obtained from 
Indigo, a kind of extract from the plant Indigofera,” 
growing in India and other places, and many other members 
of the vegetable kingdom yield dyes and colours used in 
the arts. 

Amongst the various and almost endless purposes to 
which wood is applied, that of serving as a material 
to engrave on and print from must not be omitted. The 
"wood used for this purpose is that of the box-tree (Buxus 
semper Virens), which furnishes a close, even-grained, hard 
wood, admirably suited to the pu^ose ; and the cultivation 
and perfecting of this most admirable art, has produced an 
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improvement in book-illustrating which can hy dly be suflEl- 
ciently appreciated. 

Wood must have supplied one of the earliest materials 
with which to erect buildings ; the Grecian styles of 
architecture, beyond doubt, were derived from imitating in 
stone those structures first made of wood. All the Ingest 
members of the vegetable kingdom belong to this division ; 
and indeed the same may be said of size which has been 
said of age, namely, tliat there is no limit except from 
accidental circAimsiances. 



Fia. 23.— wELiiizraTOiriA gigaetea. 


In the Crystal Palace at Sydenham is a most wonderful 
and gmantic specimen of the Wellingtonia Gigantea (fig. 23 )^ 
one of the class of trees called conuerous, and belonging to 
the exogensi the bark of which has been stripped o; in 
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portions the place where it grew, each of which being 
numbered, has enabled them to be re-adjusted in their 
original places, the result of which is, the whole bark of this 
most magnificent tree appears as if growing on the timber. It 
measures 31 feet across at the base, jmd 93 feet in circum- 
ference ; the original tree was 363 feet in height, its present 
height is 116 feet, and the bark is 18 inches thick. The 
Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa) sometinies grows 
to 300 feet in heiglit, and Humboldt, describing a specimen of 
the Pinus Trigona, says, “This gigantic fir was measured 
with great care ; tlie girth of the stem at G-J- feet above the 
ground was often 38 to 45 feet ; one stem was 300 feet high, 
and without branches for the first 192 feet.” 

As the exogens grow by the addition of woody matter 
to their circumference, of course the older the tree (other 
conditions being equal) the larger will be the trunk, Wt as 
the new wood is added to the outside, the centre loses its 
vitality and is liable to the attacks of both animal and vege- 
table parasites, and is therefore constantly found either 
decayed or totally destoyed ; this is not, however, invariably 
the case, and many instances are found of wood of a great age 
remaining sound in the centre At St. Nicholas iu Lorraine 
is exhibited a i)laJik of walnut wood made into a dining- 
table which is twenty-five feet wide. Besides timber for 
various useful purposes, this division of the vegetable 
kingdom furnishes us with both cotton and linen for clothing, 
and many of the dye-stuffs for ornamenting such clothing, 
also with many articles of food (although not so prolific in 
this respeict as the Endogena?), the potato, most green vege- 
tables, as cabbages, lettuces, are exogenous, together with 
such roots as carrots, parsnips, &c. 

To this class of plants belong many of the most beautiful 
flowers, and all our fruit-trees, not the least imj)ortant of 
which is the fig-tree, although the fig can hardly be called 
a fruit in the strict sense of the word, being a consolidated 
mass of flowers within a receptacle. The figs of commerce 
are produced fipom the Ficus carica, the fruit being dried 
in the sun ; they form a considerable article of commerce. 
The celebrated Banyan tree (Ficus indica^ fig. 24) is one of the 

•N 
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fig tribe, it throws down branches (as do many others of 
this tribe) which take root in the earth and form firesh 
stems, so that one of the banyan trees with its oflT-shoots will 
cover a space of ground sufficient to shelter a regiment of 
cavalry, and many of the fig tribe, especially the sycamore 



no. 24.— THE BAJTTAN TEEB. 


(Ficus sycamorus), are planted for the sake of the shelter 
they 8U])2)ly by their broad crowns of leaves ; another of the 
fig trees (Ficus elastica) supplies a great part of the India- 
rubber of commerce. 

De Candolle divides the class of exogens into four sub- 
classes according to the arrangement of their flowers &c.; 
they are as follows : — 

1 . iHALAMiFLOKiE, the flowers of which are furnished with 

both calyx and corolla, the corolla having distinct petals, 
and the stamens hypogynous, that is, growing imme- 
diately from below the pistil. 

2 . CALYCIFLOII.S!, having flowers with both calyx and corolla, 

the corolla divided into distinct petals, but the stamens 
always Porigynous, that is, growing upon the sides of 
the calyx. 

S. CoBOLLiFLOBJE, having flowers with both corolla and 
calyx, the former having its petals united. 


±HALAMiriiOIl.1-3. 1 71 

4. MoifOK^HLAMYSEiE!,' liowers without corolla and often 
without a calyx. 

These four sub-cl asses have been divided into orders as 
follows : — 

ObDEES of TnAlAMIFLOBiE. 

1. NrKPiiACEiB (^^jmiphaja alba) White AVater-Lily. 

(Nuphar luteum) Yellow Water-Lily. 

This order contains water jdants of great beauty, they 
grow in the mud at the bottom of the water, sending 
up long flower- and leaf-stalks so that the flowers may 
blossom in the air and the leaves float on the surface ; 



the leaves are generally round and turned up 
slightly at the edges. The “Victoria Eegia” is a 
magnificent specimen of this order ; it originally came 
from Brazil, and has flowers a foot wide, leaves four 
or five feet across, and is sufficiently buoyant, it is said, 
to bear the weight of a child. The Lotus of the Nile, 
the blossom of which so frequently occurs on the 
carvings of the Egyptians as an offering to Isis, is 
another member of this order, 

2. Papavbeaceje (Papaver somniferum) White Poppy. 

(Papaver Ehoeas) Eed Poppy. 

Opium is prepared from the unripe capsules of the Whit© 
Poppy, it is chiefly cultivated for this purpose in India 
and %irkey . The Chinese are the great consumers of 

•if 2 
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opium, it being a common habit with them both to eat 
and smoke it. Opium is made by collecting the juice 

in the morning which 



While Poppy. lied Poppy. 


has exuded fromincisions 
made in the capsules 
over night; those em- 
ployed for this purpose 
use a small knife with 
several blades and go 
round the plantations 
scarifying the capsules 
in the evening, and the 
juice which issues and 
forms a thick concrete 
matted, is scraped off, 
beaten up, and dried in 


round lumps. About £2,000,000 worth are exported 
from India annually. 


3. Banunculaceje (Anemone coronaria) Garden Anemone. 

(Aconitum Napellus) Monk’s-hood. 
(Eaiiunculus acris) Butter^cup. 



Monk’s-hood. 


Besides the above 
examples, there 
are many beauti- 
ful flowers belong- 
ing to this order, 
as the Clematis 
and Peony. Mem- 
bers of tl’iis order 
arc for the most 
])art poisonous, 
and some of them, 
as Monk’s- hood 
and Hellebore, are 
violently so, while 
even the Butter- 
cup is to a certain 
extent acrid. 


Garden Anemoxio 
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4. SuMAEiACEJE (Eumaria officinalis) Fumitory. 


This order contains no plant of 
any importance. The common 
Fumitory derives its name from 
the supposed resemblance of the 
odour of its flowers to smoke. 



Fumitory. 


5. Bhassicaceas (Sinapis alba) White Mustard. 

(Nasturtium officinalis) Water Cress. 
(Ilrassica oleracea) Cabbage. 


In this order arc contained many 
of the useful occupants of our 
kitchen gardens, the Cabbage, 
Turnip, Cauliflower, Kadish, and 
many more; they have nearly 
all a pungent taste, and some, 
as the Kape, yield seed pro- 
ducing much oil. The Water- 
cress is grown near London in 
square pools, into which some 
neighbouring stream is turned. 
These pools are arranged side 
by side, and those wffio gather 
the plants lie down on a plank 
of wood placed acjross. Enor- 
mous quantities are thus sup- 
plied to the London markets. 



Wator-crcss. 
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C. CistacEjE (Heliantliemiim Viilgare) Heliauthemum. 

t These plants arc for the most part 

evergreens ; the Yellow Cistus 
is our most familiar example 
of the order. In Turkey the 
Koek-roscs arc much cultivated, 
they exhale a gum having a 
^ kignly aromatic odour, which is 
^ there used as a perfume. 

lleliantlicmum. 


7. Beebeeidaceje (Berberis vulgaris) Common Berberry. 

The Berberry is commonly found 
in our hedge-rows, and its fruit 
is sometimes eaten ; in Italy it 
grows to a good-sized tree. It 
is remarlcahlc as furnishing an 
exam]) I c of vegetable motion, 
from the instability of its sta- 
mens, which if touched will bend 
forward in a curved position, and 
touch the stigma with the an- 
ther, and after remaining a 
short time in that position the 
stamens recover their natural 
form. 



Common Berberry.. 
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8. ViOLAOEiB (Viola odorata) Sweet Violet. 

(Viola tricolor) Heart's-ease. 


The well known Sweet-smelling 
Violet belongs to this ordtir, 
which otherwise contains no 
I)lantB of importance, except 
one, the Cephaclis Ipecacuanha, 
which produces the well-known 
emetic hearing that name. 



Swcot Violet. 


9. DnosJEHACEiE (Droacra rotundilblia) Sim-dow. 


The Sun-dew is so called from the 
globules of a sort of viscid l iquid 
excreted by the hairs of this 
plant while in sunshine, and 
looking like dew ; some species 
of this order have their leaves 
so irritable that an insect alight- 
ing on them causes them to shut 
up and catch it, hence the name 
“Venus’s Fly Trap” (Dionea 
muscipula) which is given to an 
American species. 
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10. PoLTGALACEJE (Polygala vulgaris) Milk-wort, 



Milk-wort. 


The Poly gala Senega, or Virginian 
Snakc>root, is a member of this 
order ; it is celebrated in 
America for the cure of the bite 
of snakes, and is used here as 
an expectorant. The Ehatany, 
a very powerful astringent, is 
also of this order. 


11. Caetophyllaceje (Lychnis dioica) Bachelor’s Buttons. 

(Dianthus caryophyllus) Common 
Pink. 

(Stellaria media) Chickweed. 



There arc upwards of a thou- 
sand species of this order, 
but none arc of much im- 
portance ; they form how- 
ever many or our most 
beautiful ornamental gar- 
den flowers, of which the 
Carnation, Sweet William, 
and several others, are 
fSamiliar to all* 
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12,^TiLiA0iE (Tilia Europoea) Lime Tree. 


The Lime Tree grows often to a 
great size, is a fine handsome 
tree, commonly found in our 
plantations, has heart-shaped 
leaves, and flowers generally in 
corymbs ; it is very general in 
tropical climates, and produces 
a fine close-grained wood. 



Liino Tree. 


13. HyPEKiCACJSiE (Hypericum perforatum) Perforated 
• Hypericum. 


31 any species of Hypericum arc 
cultivated in our gardens, and 
form handsome flowers; the 
well-known plant called Aaron’s 
J3eard (Ilypeidcum calycinuni) 
is a member of this order, and 
is remarkable for the long run- 
ners which it throws out forming 
fresh plants at intervals. It is 
often suspended in pots, from 
which these runners descend in 
a very graceful manner. 



St. John's W'ort. 


14. MALVACEiE (Malva sylvestris) Common Mallow. 

(Althaea officinalis) Marsh Mallow. 

The Marsh Mallow has been much esteemed as a demul- 
cient medicine, and an ointment is made from it for. 
external use ; but one species of this order, the Gos- 
sypium, is one of the most important plants in the whole 
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world, producing that most 
vsefiil article,^ cotton, so 
largely grown in America, and 
for which the slave popula- 
tionare chiefly employed. The 
iino white hairs surrounding 
the seeds ajid filling up the 
pod is the part pi(^ed out and 
preserved, it forms the cot- 
ton-wool of commerce, of 
which some eight hundred 
millions of pounds* weight are 
used annually ! employing a 
million and a half people, in England alone, and fur- 
nishing clothing to hundreds of millions. It is grown in 
India, which is supposed to be its native place, and will 
probably be grown to a much greater extent when rail- 
ways aiid canals shall have made a more easy communi- 
cation from the interior of that country to the sea-board. 

15. GehaniacejU (Geranium p}reniacuin) Meadow Gera- 
nium. 



3Tarsli Mallow* 



Meadow Geranium. 


Many species of this order 
are indigenous, and when 
cultivated produce some of 
ovir most beautiful garden 
flowers, as the Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums, and Ero- 
diums. The Geraniums 
are those speci os which have 
five irregular petals and ten 
stamens ; they ai‘e the most 
characteristic of the order* 


16. L1NACEA3 (Linum usitatissimum) Common Flax, / 

The Flax ^lant is another of those insignificant plants 
which, from certain properties they possess, have 
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become the greatest boons to mankind j the stalks of the 
Linum dsitatissimum, soaked, 
bruised, and prepared by comb- 
ing, &c., form the flax of com- 
merce, from which all our linen 
fabrics are made. The manu- 
facture of flax is one of the 
oldest arts known^ the ancient 
Egyptians formed their muniniy - 
cloths from this article, and a 

E iece of one of these elolhs, 
leached and placed side by side 
with some of tlie present date, 
would hardly suffer by the com- 
parison, but the rapidity of its 
manufacture, and tlie price at 
which supplied, are doubtless 
ve^ different in the two eas(*s. 

The value of the linen manuriu'tiire of ({r(‘at liritain 
is between seven ami cigJit nidlioiis }eaj ly. 

The seeds of the flax plant (Linseed) arc used to 
crush and produce the linseed oil of commerce so 
extensively used in the production of paints and var- 
nishes, and the cake is uscfl as food for cattle. 

17. AcEUACEiE (Acer eampostre) Maple Tree. 

(Acer pseudoplatanus) tSycumorcTree. 



riax Plant, 


This order contains the Maple 
and Sycamore, fine trees, not 
only ornamental, but producing 
wood much in request, moreover 
the Acer saccharinum or Sugar 
Maple of North America is used 
to produce apgar, which is 
obtained from its sap. 



Maple Tree, 
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18. Eutace.® (Euta graveolens) Eue. 



Ruo. 


Euc is a well-known shrub with 
small pinnate leaves, and pos- 
sessing a strong and very dis- 
agreeable odour; this depends 
upon the volatile oil which is 
contained in the glands with 
which the leaves are dotted. It 
has been, from time immemorial, 
used as a medicine. Another 
member of this order, the Buchu 
(l)ioamia erenata), is also used 
medicinally. 


19. OxALiDACEiE (Oxalis acctosella) Wood Sorrel 



W'’ood Soirel, 


The Wood Sorrel is very acid, and 
from its juice is made the salt 
of sorrel (which is bin-oxalate 
of potash), used to get out ink 
and iron stains from linen, Ac. 
This is supposed to bo the true 
Shamrock. 


This completes the orders of Thalamiflorro, which, with 
the following sub-class, Calvciflorae, contain all our star-like 
flowers, or those in which the corolla forms a whorl or open 
ring of petals. The third sub-class contains those chiefly in 
which the flowers form cups or bells. 
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Obdees of Caltciflobje. 

1. Celastbace^ (Buonymus EuropoBas) Spindle Tree. 


This order consists of shrubs or 
small trees growing in the 
temperate regions of most parts 
of the world, and some of the 
species, as Celastrus venatus, 
are said to be poisonous; the 
seeds of the Sbuth African 
species are used to express oil 
from. 



Spindle Tree, 


2. BHAMKACEiB (Ehamnus catharticus) Buckthorn. 

(Bhamnus frangula) Black Alder. 


Buckthorn berries afford a juice 
which, when made into syrup 
with sugar, is a popular purga- 
tive medicine ; the juice i)reci- 
pitated with lime produces the 
green pigment known to artists 
as “ sap green.” The “ French 
Berries ” used as a yellow dye- 
stuff are procured from a species 
of Bhamnus. 



Buckthorn. 
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3. pABACEiE, orl (Cytisua scoparius) Broom. 
LEOBMiNOSiB ; (Pisum sativum) Garden Pea. 

(Faba vulgaris) Garden Bean. 

The plants producing pods or legumes are among the 
most important of the orders of this class, giving us very 
many useful and nutritious plants, which, for the most 




Broom. Gardun Pea. 

part, are climbers, as Peas, Beans, &c. The Tamarind 
and Cassia trees belong to this order, also those which 
produce gum-arabic, catechu, logwood, and indigo. 
There are between six and seven thousand species of 
the Leguminosse. 


4. llosAOEJi (Bosa centifolia) Huudrcd-loav6d Bose^ 
(Fragaria vesca) Wood Strawberry. 
(Bubus fruticosus) Bramble. 

(Pyrus communis) Pear Tree. 


This important order yields us our most beautiful flower, 
the Itese, of which there are a great many varieties, 
among which the Dog-rose — ^that beautiful ornament 
to our hedges — deserves to hold a conspicuous place, 
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also theJSweetbriar or Eglantine. The rose is used in 
Turkey and Persia for obtaining that most valuable 
and delicious perfume, Otto of Eoses.” It is made 
by* distilling a portion of water from several quan- 
tities of fresh roses, 
until it becomes 
saturated with the 
volatile oil. This 
water is then ex- 
posed to the open 
air, and, in the cool 
night time, drops of 
the otto collect on 
the top, from which 
it is carefully -ga- 
thered, and the 
same water again 
distilledfromafresh 
quantity of roses. Rose. strawberry. 

ioesides the Eosc tribe, this order contains some of our 
most valued fruits. The Apple, Pear, and Strawberry 
belong to it, also the Almond. 

5, Lythkace^ (Lythrum salicaria) Purple Loose-strife. 



The Purple Loose-strife is indige- 
nous to England, bearing a 
purple flower, and is also found 
in Australia. There are several 
varieties of this plant; an Indian 
species, Lythrum Ilunteri, 
bearing a rod flower, has been 
used by the natives as a red dye. 



Looso- strife. 
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6. OKAGitACEJEi (Epilobium ongustifolium) French Willow. 



French Willow. 


This order contains some very 
beautiful flowering plants^ as 
the Evening-primroso (QEno- 
thera biennis), Fuchsia, &c. of 
which there are a great many 
varieties; they abound plenti- 
fully in America, of which 
country Ijie Evening-primrose 
is said to be a native. 


7. Mtetace^ (Myrtus communis) Myrtle. 



The Myrtles are, for the most 
part, inhabitants of the warmer 
climates. They are shrubs or 
trees, and sometimes of great 
size and beauty; the flowers 
and leaves of many species are 
odorous. There are upwards of 
fifty species of Myrtle, and they 
are found in most of the wanner 
n^s of the Old and New 
Worlds. 


Myrtle. 
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8, CRASSUtACE-as (Sempervivum tectaruin) lloiise-leck. 
(Sedum Acre) Stone-crop. 


The species of this order have, 
most of them, thick succulent 
leaves. The Sedums, Stone-crop, 
and House-leek, are among the 
most common, growing in dry, 
earthy matter, on walls or 
housetops; they, nevertheless, 
are full of a millcy juice. The 
juice of Ilouseleek mixed with 
cream has been a long time a 
popular remedy for various ex- 
ternal complaints, but, like 
most popxilar remedies, does 
neither good nor harm. 



Ilousc-loolc. 


9. Q-rassulariaoeje (Eibes rubrum) Hod Currant. 

(Kibes grassularia) Cooseberry. 


The Gooseberry and Currant are 
members of this order. They 
are useful plants for the 
kitchen-garden, and afford a 
grateful and wholesome fruit, 
although unripe gooseberries 
(eaten raw) are extremely 
unwholesome, as the acid they 
contain is the ‘‘ oxalic.” 



Qoosebenr. 
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10, SAxrFiu.GAC£JE (Bobertaonia umbrosa) Boudon Pride. 



London Pride. 


These are plants growing, for 
the most part, in mountainous 
regions, and in the crevices of 
rocks. The London Pride and 
Hydi’angea are the best known, 
the latter producing very large 
coiymbs of flowers. They occur 
in temperate climates in mofrtj 
parts of the world. 


11. Apiacej®, or (Foeniculum ofificinale) Fennel. 
XlMBELLiPEBiBl (Conium maculatum) Hemlock. 

(Apium graveolens) Celery. 
(Petroselinum sativum) Parsley. 



Contains many of 
our useful vege- 
tables, as the Car- 
rot (Daucus Caro- 
ta), Parsnip (Pas- 
tinaca), &c. The 
Celery also, and 
many of our aro- 
matic seeds, are 
^oduced by the 

Anise, Garraway, 
DiD, Coriander, and Fennel. Some membere, however, 
are poisonous, as Hemlock (Conium Maculatum), and 
Cow-bane or Water Hemlock (Ciouta Yirosa). 


Fennel. 


Hemlock. 
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• OeBEBS op CoBOLIilFLOBJE. 

1. CrrcUBBiTACE-E (Cuciirmis melo) The Melon. 

(Elaterium agreste) Spirting Cu- 
cumber. 


The Cucumber (Cucurmis Sativa), 
the Melon (Cucurmis Melo), 
both esteemed as delicacies, are 
of this order. Also the nume- 
rous tribe of Q-ourds (Cucur- 
bita), as the Pumpkin, Large 
Gourd, Bottle Gourd, Squash, 
&c., also the Ve^ table Marrow. 
Gourd-shells form the most 
common vessels for holding 
liquids, in many parts of Asia. 



Melon. 


2. CoBNACEJE (Comus Sanguinea) Dogwood. 


These plants are chiefly shrubs 
or trees, growing in most 
temperate regions, and espe- 
cially in America. The Cor- 
nelian Cherry (Comus mius- 
cula) produces a berry some- 
what resembling a cherry. 
Some species arc used in 
America as a tonic medicine. 



Dog-wood. 
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3. Cabbifoliaceje (Sambucus tiigra) El^r Tree. 

(Viburnum tinus) Laurustina. 
(Caprifolium perfoliatum) Honey- 
suckle. 



Honeysuckle. Guelder Rose. 


This order contains few 
plants of any importance. 
The Honeysuckle is a 
very favourite ornamental 
plant, and the fruit of 
the Elder produces the 
Elderberry-wine so much 
used on Christmas Eve, 
with toasted bread, in 
many parts of the country. 


4, Qaliace.e (Galium cruciatum) Cross Wort. 
(Jiubia tinctorum) Madder. 



The root of the Madder is one 
of our most important “ dye- 
stuffs,” producing the most 
permanent reds and browns 
used in dyeing. It is a native of 
the south of Europe and of 
Asia. Animals fed upon mad- 
der are found to have their 
bones tinged of a red colour. 


Cross-wort. 
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5. VALEiiiAiirACiSiE (Valeriana officinalis) Valerian. 

(CctranthuB ruber) lied Valerian. 


Valerian is indigenous, 
growing by ditches, and 
bearing a pink flower; 
the root is used in medi- 
cine, and has a most dis- 
agreeable odour. Several 
species arc cultivated 
as ornamental garden 
flowers; there are about 
125 species. * 



Valerian. Rod Valerian. 


6. Dipsacaceje (J-)i 2 >sacus fulloniiii)) Teasel. 


The' heads of the Teasel were 
formerly used, to an enormous 
extent, for carding cloth, and 
were cultivated largely in some 
parts for that purpose — wagon- 
loads of them were brought to 
the cloth-dressers — but their 
use is now, to some extent, 
superseded, the process called 
“ teaselling ” being frequently 
performed by machmeiy! 



Teisol. 
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7, AsteeacEjE (TuBsilago Parfiara) Coltsfoot. 

(Helianthus annuus) Sunflower. 
(Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum). 
Ox-eye Daisy. 



The members of this family have 
a star-like inflorescence, as the 
Sunflower, Cliina Aster, &c. ; 
the centre part or eye, bein^ 
composed of undeveloped florets, 
is frequently, by cultivation, 
almost l(Kt, forming florets 
which are added to the ray. 


8. Campanulacej! (Campanula rotundifolia) Hare-bell. 

(Campanula media) Canterbury-bell. 



Comprise the various “Bells,” 
which form of inflorescence is 
characteristicof theCorolliflorfie. 
There are about 600 species of 
this order, the flowers of which 
are ibr the most part of a blue 
or |)urple colour; the Hare- 
bell is also known as the “ Blue- 
bell of Scotland.** 
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9. tlBiCACEj; (Calluna vulgaris) Heather. 

(Erica cinerea) Grey Heath. 


The Heaths are, for the most 
part, social plants, growing in 
great numbers on waste ground, 
and giving great beauty to 
scenery. Tlie Heather gives a 
peculiar aspect to tlie hills of 
Scotland. Humboldt observes, 
“It is curious that, out of 
more than 300 species of Erica, 
one only should be found 
throughout the whole American 
continent.’* • 



Gr«y Heath. 


10. GENTiANACEiE (Gentiaua campestris) Field Gentian. 

(Menyanthes trifoliata) Buck Bean. 

This order contains no member of great importance ; th6 



Bleld Gentian. 



Buck Bean. 


Oeutian-root, much used aa a tonic, is the product of 

the Gtentiana Lutea.” 
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11. PRiMiriACEjE (Anagallis arvensis) Pimpernel. 

(Primula veris) Cowslip. 
(Primula acaulis) Primrose. 



Pimpernel. Primrose. 


These well-known and beautiful 
flow^ers form ornaments to our 
meadows, hedgerows, and gar- 
dens; the Ojflip, Polyanthus, 
and Auricula belong to this 
order, of ’which many varieties 
are produced by cultivation. 


12. CoNTOLViTLACEJE (Calystegia sepium) Bindweed. 



The ’Bindweeds arc gay and 
beautiful floivers, and besides 
being used for ornamental pur- 
poses, many of this order have 
medicinal properties of great 
importance. The Jalap root is 
from the Convolvulus Jalap®, 
which conies from Xalapa, in 
Mexico, of which name Jalap 
is a <K)rruption. Scammony, 
another medicine much used, 
is a resin procured from a 
species of this order. 


Bindweed. 
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13. Bobaginace^ (Borago of&ciualis) Borage. 


The members of this order have 
most of them rough hairy leaves, 
tlicy contain a certain amount 
of nitrate of potash in their 
juices, and it is this which gives 
them the peculiar taste which 
has gainedf for them the name 
of “ Oyster plants;” the com- 
mon Borage has been used as 
a remedy for coughs. 



Borage. 


14. Ltwiaceje, or 7 (Salvia officinalis) Sago. 
Labiates ) (Thymus vulgaris) Thyme. 

(Mentha viridis) Spear Mint. 


The name Labiates has been 
given from the form of their 
inflorcscnce, which is generally 
“ Labiate ” (having lips) ; they 
frequently possess aromatic 
properties, and are mostly of a 
strong smell. Although not 
commonly used as food, yet 
most of them are empl^ed to 
flavour it, as Mint, Thyme, 
Sage, and many more. 
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15. Solaitacsje: (Atropa belladonna) Deadly Nightshade. 
(Solanum tuberosum) Potato. 

(Capsicum annuum) Capsicum. 
(Hyoscyamus niger) Henbane. 
(Nicotiana Tabacum) Tobacco. 


A great many members of this order arc poisonous, 
among which the Deadly Nightshade (Atropa Bella- 
donna) is the most virulent, there are also Henbane and 
Tobacco, both strong poisons ; 
but, to compensate for this bad 
character, the order contains one 
of the most useful vegetables 
used in Europe — the Potatoo. 
This is the tuber of the “ Solanum 
tuberosum.” The following ac- 
count of the introduction of the 
i^otatoe into England is from the 
“ Penny Cyclopedia ” 

Queen Elizabeth, in 1584, 
granted a patent ‘for planting 
and discovering in new countries, 
not possessed by Christians,* and, 
under this sanction, some ships, 
principally equipped by Sir 
Walter Ealeigh, sailed with him 
to America. Thomas Harriott (afterwards known as a 
mathematician) who accompanied the adventurous 
squadron, transmitted to England the description of a 
plant, called Openawk by the natives of that part of 



Tobacco, 


named ‘ Virginia.’ Harriott described the Openawk as 
having the roots round, and ‘ hanging together as if fixed 
on ropes, and good for food either boned or roasted.’ 
Girarde in his Herbal a few years subsequently, dis- 
tinguished the plant by a plate, and not only confirmed 
the assertion that it was an indigenous production of 
Virginia, whence he himself had obtained it, but 
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supplied some curious details of its qualities, and of 
the varlbus modes in which it might be dressed for the 
table. But the Potatoe had been known in Spain and 
Portugal at an earlier period, and it is from the latter 
country that we most directljr derive the name by 
which we know it. This is easily shown ; although the 
natives of South America called the plant by the name 
‘ Openawk,’ those of the South, more particularly 
the inhabitants of the mountains of Quito, called it 
* Papas,’ which the Spaniards corrupted into * Battata,’ 
this again their neighbours in Portugal softened into 
‘ Ba-ta-ta ’ (da terra), to which ‘ potato ’ is a Very close 
approximation.” 

This plant, the tubers of which for a long time were 
a luxury obtainable by the rich only, now yields the 
support of the poor, and furnishes the cheapest food 
known ; the peasantry of Ireland almost subsist upon 
Potatoes, and the poor of most parts of Europe find it 
imdispensable to their living. 


16. SoBOPniTLABiACEjE (Digitalis purpurea) Foxglove. 

(Veronica officinalis) Speedwell. 

Some of the members of this order 
were formerly considered useful 
in scrofulous complaints, espe- 
cially the Scrophularia nodosa, 
a common plant growing by the 
sides of ditches, and whose 
tuberculated roots were con- 
sidered to resemble scrofulous 
tumours, and therefore to be 
the natural remedy for them. 

The Foxglove is used ^ a 
medicine and is. highly poison- 
ous. 



Speedwell. 
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17. LENTiBraARiACE-ai (Pinguicula \Tilgaris) BUtterwort. 



Euttcrwort. 


This order includes the Butterworts, 
which arc herbaceous indigenous 
X)lants, growing in ditches and 
wet places; they are divided into 
the Pinguicula and tlie ITrticu- 
laria. The example given is 
the most (jominon and charac- 
teristic of the order. 


18. PLANTAGiNACEiE (Plantago lanceolata) Plantain. 



The common Plantain or Way-bred 
is found by roadsides, the leaves 
form a sort of star on the ground, 
from the centre of which a tall 
stalk arises, forming a “ spike ” 
of flowers. The seeds of plan- 
tain arc much in recpiest by 
bird fanciers, cage-birds being 
fond of them. The leaves were 
once in great repute as a styptic, 
or application for stopping the 
bleeding of wounds. 


Plaintaln. 
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19. Pii^MBAaiNACE^ (Armeria maratima) Thrift. 

(Ilex aquifoliuni) Holly. 


The most character- 
istic of this order 
are the two exam- 
ples given, espe- 
cially the Holly, 
which is univer- 
sally known and 
adinired for the 
decorative uses to 
which it is applied 
in our churches 
and houses ilt 
Christmas time. 



Thrift. 



OUDEES OE MOKOCnXiAMYDEiE. 

1. Sai^guisobbe^ (Alchemilla vulgaris) Ladies’ Mantle. 


Some species of this order, espe- 
cially the Greater Burnet 
(Sanguisorba oflicinalis), were 
once much cultivated as food 
for cattle, but it is now super- 
seded by other plants, especially 
Sainfoin. 



Ladios* Mantle. 
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2. Ohehopodiaob-e (Beta vulgaris) B^et. 

(Spinacia oleracea) Spinach. 



Boctrooti. 


The most import- 
ant species of 
this order is the 
Beetroot, em- 
ployed in Franco 
for the produc- 
tion of sugar. 
Its variety, Man- 
gold- wurzel (Be- 
ta altissima), is 
also extensively 
used as food for 
cattle. 


3. PoLYOOKACEiE (Polygonum Fagopyrum) Buckwheat, 
(llumex obtusifolius) Dock. 



Buckwheat. 


Buck- wheat is used as food in 
America and other places, and 
the root of the “ Bheum palma- 
tum ” furnishes the Bhubarb of 
commerce. It is brought from 
Turkey ; but is grown in China, 
and thence passes through the 
hands of Russians to Turkey. 
Other species of Rhubarb, as 
“ Rheum compactum,” are cul- 
tivated here for the sake of the 
leaf-stalk, which has an agree- 
able acid taste, and is much 
used for making tarts and 
puddings, 
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4. ELmOKACEJE) (Elfcagaus angustifolia) Oleaster. 


Some foreign species of the 
Oleaster are extremely fragrant, 
and others, especially those of 
India, produce a fruit of a 
pleasant taste and is there eaten. 
The Sea Buckthorn (llippophce 
Bhamnoides) is the only Eng- 
lish species. 



Oleaster. 


TiiYMELACEiB (Daplmo pontica) Spurge Laurel. 


Some species of this order are 
cultivated in gardens and are 
very fragrant, others partake ol 
a poisonous quality ; the Daphne 
mezerium, the bark of which is 
very acrid, is used in medicine, 
and forms one of the ingredients 
in the celebrated compound 
decoction of Sarsaparilla. 



Spui«e-Laurel. 


6. CoxiYLACEJE (Castanea vesca) Sweet Chestnut. 

(Quercus pedunculata) Oak. 

(Corylus avellana) Hazel Nut. 

This order contains- some of our finest trees ] the Oak, 
that prince of trees, is of this order. It attains a great 
age and size, and there are some celebrated specimens 
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existing which have stood many centuries. Oaks con- 
stitute the greater part of the forest trees^ both on the 
Coniinentand in England; great 
numbers are cut in France 
for fire-wood, and in botli 
countries for ship-building. The 
roof-timbers of our old churches 
and halls arc nearly all oak. The 
bark of the oak is largely used 
for tanning leather. About 

80.000 tons arc inmorted into 
this country yearly for this pur- 
pose, besides the product of our 
own trees. The bark of the 
Cork -oak (Quer(*iis siiber) is 
used for making corks, some 

2.000 tons of this are imported 
annually. Moreover, the Gall- 

nut used in tanning, and also to make black dye, is the 
product of an oak. The Chestnut is a fine tree, the 
nuts of which arc commonly eaten by the peasantry of 
Spain and Italy as food ; the tree grows to a great 
ago and to an enormous size. 



Sweet Cliesiiiut. 


7. EuenoKBiACEiE (Buxus sempervirens) Box. 



Boxt 


Many species of this order are 
acrid and poisonous, and have 
been used for poisoning arrows. 
The Castor-oil plant (Ricinus 
palma-christi), and the plant 
that yields that most violent 
purgative, Croton-oil (Crotoii v^ 
tiglium), are of this species;" 
also the Box-tree, from which 
that useful wood, known as 
box-wood, is obtained. 
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8. UatiCACEiE (Urtica urens) Stinp^ng Nettle). 

(Humulus lupiilus) llops. 


The Nettle in Australia grows 
to the size of a tree ; the IFo]) 
also belongs to this order, and 
is largely cultivated in Kent 
and Sussex for the use of 
brewers, as it communicates an 
agreeable bitter to beer which 
no other plant seems to be able 
to substitute. 



Hop. 


9. Salicaceje (Salix alba) White Willow. 

(Populus nigra) Black Poplar. 


The most characteristic of this 
order are the examples given ; 
the Willows are well-known 
trees, growing by the margins 
of water and in damp places. 
The Poplar is one of our tallest 
trees, specimens being known 
100 feet high ; its peculiar tall 
fdrm distinguishes it from all 
* other trees'. 



White Willow. 
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10. l^ETULACEJE (Betula alba) Birch. 

(Alnus glutmosa) Alder. 



The Birch and Alder are both 
well-known trees in our 
plantations, the Alder is 
often confounded with the 
Elder. The bark of the 
Birch tree contains tannin ; 
it is used to tan skins hi 
Kussia, and gives to Eussian 
leather its peculiar qualities. 


Birch. Alder. 


11. IlLMACEiE (Ulnus campestris) Elm. 



The Elm is one of our largest 
and noblest trees, growing to 
80 or 00 feet high, it has 
often a girth of 10 to 11 feet, 
and forms a very fine tree with 
a broad crown; the wood is 
much used for making coffins. 


Ei^ 

12. PiNACEJE (Taxus baccata) "Sew. 

(Abies larix) Larch. 

(Laurus nobilis) Bay. 

(Pmus sylvestris) Scotch Pir. 

This order contains the various Pines and Firs, together 
with the Yew and Bay trees, and is sometimes called 
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the “ Conifer®,” as they all bear cones, in their general 
aspect unany of these somewhat resemble endogenous 
trees, growling perfectly straight in the stem, and 
giving off branches in w^horls at regular distances ; some, 
as the Norfolk Island Pine, form perfectly regular 
figures by the interlacement of their branches. Q'he 
Pirs have their thin narrow leaves starting olF singly 
from the branch, and always on the u])per side, like the 
teeth of a comb, while the Pines have their leaves 
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grouped together, starting off in fours or fiv(*s from 
the same spot. The Conifera furnish the longest and 
straightest timber of all trees, they commonly grow to 
100 feet high, and in New Zealand and (California 
to more than 300. The Wellingtonia Gigantea is the 
tallest species known, and the Araucaria ISxcclsa 
(Norfolk Island Pine), perhaps, the next. The trees of 
this order are amongst the most useful to man, supplying 
a number of useful articles, such as turpentine, resin, <fcc., 
besides the most valuable timber. Pines, like the Palms, 
serve as a screen against the severity of the weather, but, 
while the palms keep off the burning rays of the sun, 
the pines defend us from the cold of the mountain 
blasts ; they are indeed used as nurses, and as such, in 
our oak plantations, serve to screen the young saplings 

p 2 
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which are planted among them from the effects of cold 
until strong enough to hear exposure ; when the pines 
are cut down, and what before appeared to be a 
pine-wood, appears as a plantation of oaks. The pine- 
trees furnish those straight stems largely used by 
builders under the name of “ scaffold poles.’* Tliey 
also make the best wood for rending into laths for 
building purposes, their straight and open grain 
allowing of their being easily s])!!!. 


It is from tlie vegetable kingdom that most of the medicines, 
in use arc derived, but many of these, in improper doses, 
act as violent poisons ; indeed, the most rapidly fatal of all 
l)oi8ons, prussic acid, was ori^’nally distilled from the Laurel- 
cherry, and strychnine, which is hardly less rapid, is the 
produce of the Nui vomica (Strychnos nux vomica). 

The following is a list of the principal poisonous plants 
found growing wild in England : — 


* 1. Monk’s-hood (Aconitum Napellus). 
Woi.r’s-iJANE (Aconitum lycactonum)? 



Monk’s-hood. Horse-radish. MWoirs-bane. 


All parts of Monk’s-hood and Wolf’s-bane are extremely 
poisonous ; the root of Monk’s-hood has often been 
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miataken fop that of Horae-radiah, of which an example 
ia therefore ^ven, to ahow that it ia impoaaible fot 
this miatake to be made, if the Icaat attention be paid 
to the leavea, as they are totally dissimilar. 

* Brtont (Bryonia dioica). 


The whole of this plant is poi- 
sonous, and, as the berries are 
red and tempting, it is dangerous 
to trust children with them. 
The root is large and succulent, 
and is known by the name of 
Mandrake ; it is very purgative 
and acrid. 



IJryoiiy. 


* &IIEEN Hellekobe (Hcleborus viridus). 

* Stinking Hellebobe (Heleborous foBtidus). 




Green H^ebore. 


Stinking Htilebore. 


Both poisonous in every part of the plants. 
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* Mezebium (Daphne mezerium). 



Mozerinm, 


The bark of this plant is acrid 
and poisonous, producing a 
burning sensation in the throat 
if chewed, and blistering the 
skin if applied, for which pur- 
pose it was often formerly used 
medicinally. 


* Meadow SArEKOir (Colchicum autuinnale). 



The conn (root) and seeds of this 
plant are poisonous. Meadow 
Saffron is also called Oolchicum, 
it is much used in niedi<gto; 
and although a good and u&iul 
ouc in small doses for gouty 
affections, yet in over-doses it 
produces violent purging and 
vomiting. 


Meadow Saffron. 
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EoXGLOTE (Digitalis purpun'a). 


This plant is very poisonous and 
dangerous, the leaves are the 
most active part. ' It is fre- 
quently used medicinally, but 
requires great care, as it lowers 
the action of the heart, the 
efiect of many small doses accu- 
mulating and at last acting like 
one large one. 



Foxglove. 


* States- ACKE (Delphinium Staphisagria). 


The lianunculacesB are, most of 
them, poisonous, and this order 
includes the Larkspurs, of 
which the Staves-Acre is a 
species. The seeds are to a 
certain extent poisonous, luid 
when ground into meal and 
mixed with flour have been 
often used by farmers to destroy 
vermin of various kinds, such 
as rats, mice, beetles, &c. 



Staves-Acre. 
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Deadly Nightshade (A'Topa Belladonna). 



Dcadiy Nighttiliado. 


The Deadly Nightshade is also 
called Belladonna. Both leaves 
and berries are a deadly poison. 
The berries have been mis- 
taken for black currants by 
children, as they much re- 
semble them. There are several 
species, of which the Solanum 
nigrum, or Common Night- 
shade, very much resembles 
the Deadly.** 


Woody Nightshade (Solanum Dulcamara). 



"Woody Nightshade. 


This plant, also Called Bitter- 
sweet, from its taste, produces 
the bright red berries so often 
seen in hedges, and which from 
their pretty appearance fre- 
quently tempt children to eat 
them. They are poisonous, but 
not so much so as the twigs of 
the plant, which are mry acrid 
and narcotic. 
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•Hemlock (Conium maciilatum). 


The Ifemlock is an umbclli- 
ierous plant growing by road- 
sides and under hedges, and 
flowers in June and July; it 
has been mistaken for Parsley, 
but may be know'ii by the 
stems being spotted with 
black ; the leaves are of a dark 
green colour, the upper ones 
bi-pinnatc and the lower ones 
lavge and standing on long 
channelled foot^fetalks. 



Thorn-Apple (Datura strammonium). 


The Thorn-Apple is a native of 
America, but has become almost 
indigenous, and is frequently 
found growing in waste places. 
The whole of the plant is poi- 
sonous, >4and is narcotic when 
smoked, like tobacco. It is an 
annual, bearing a funnel-shaped 
white flower, the fruit is a four- 
celled CApsule covered with 
sharp spines or thorns, hence 
its name. 



Thom-Apple. 
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PoppT, Bed (Papaver BhceaB). 

Poppy, White (Papaver Bomnifenun) . 




White Poppy. Bed Poppy. 


The unripe capsuleB 
of both of these 
species of Poppy- 
are narcotic and poi- 
BonouB, but chielly 
those of the White 
oppy, from Pwhich 
the opium of com- 
merce is procured. 
The leaves are but 
very slightly nar- 
cotic, and the seeds 
not at aU. 


Henbane 



(Hyoscyamus Niger). 


This jdant is an indigenous annual 
growing in waste places, espe- 
cially in chalky soil, bearing 
flowers in July, which are of a 
yellowish green colour and nau- 
seous odour; the stalk, leaves, 
and indeed the whole of the 
plant is covered with hairs. It^ 
IS very narcotic, and is much 
used medicine ; in over-doses it 
is poisonous. 
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Capeb (Euphorl)ia Latliyris). 


The Caper is a biennial often 
found in gardens ; the seeds 
are very purgative, and to some 
persons poisonous. This plant 
bearing the name of Caper, 
many persons have erroneously 
thought the seeds to bo the 
ordinary “Capers ” sold at shops 
for making “ Caper -sauce.” 
These, however, are the flow'cr- 
buds of quite another plant, 
known as “ Capparis spinosa.” 



Gaper. 


WiLu Lettuce (Lactuca virosa). 


The Wild Leitueo is a biennial 
plant {lowering in July and Au- 
gust ; it is found growing on the 
banks of ditches, and is suffi- 
ciently narcotic to bo called 
poisonous. Th c dried j nice has 
been used as a substitute for 
opium, but by cultivation the 
narcotic property is nearly or 
altogether lost. 



Wild Lettuce. 
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Mushhooms, Toadstools, and Otheb Iotoi. 

The only kinds of Mushroom which can he eaten mth 
safety are the common Mushroom ( Agaricus campestris), 



Common Mushroom. Champignon. 




Morcll. Poisonous Fungi. 

the Champignon (Agaricus orcades), and the Morell 
(M archella esc\ilciita). Those which are of very bright 
colours, or have spots on the cap, those with thin caps, or 
those which are moist — have a film like a cobweb about 
the stalk, or have the stalk coming from one side of the 
cap — are poisonous. 

Those marked (*) in the foregoing list are acrii poisons, 
and the remainder are narcotic. 


Out of these three great families of plants, in their 
almost endless variety of size, form, and colour, it has 
pleased the Great Author of Nature to form all the 
vegetation which beautifies this earth, fi?om lofty. 
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Palm — ^which, from its grateful freshness and the beauty of its 
structure, se^pms almost as if* possessed of more ilian vege- 
tative life, to the Algae, which form “the pool’s green 
mantle ” — from the gigantic and “ storm-defying ” Oak, with 



its green foliage spreading out far above, and throwing its 
welcome shade around, to defend from the sun’s rays the 
gentle deer who pasture on the herbage beneath — to the 
grass and clover, and the sweet-smelling wild flowers at 
their feet — 


** DafTodils 

Tliat como before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 

Or Cytherea’s breath,— pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoobus in his stron^h * — 

fonn inexhaustible themes on whicb to exercise our facultiei^ 
of admiration, and which serve admirably to minister to 
those wants which, without doubt, were given to us that we 
might derive pleasure from their being thus beautifiiUj 
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gratified — themes for tlie pencil of the artist, who ** holds, 
as it were, the mirror up to nature,” and architect, 
when ho designed his vistas of slender columns spreading 
out into and supporting roofs of tracciy, might well be sup- 
posed to have had in his ‘‘ mind’s eye ” some beautiful recol- 
lection of the arcades of Nature’s palaces in the sombre 



FOSEBI BCSNE. 


forests, where the twisted trunks of the trees, the fretwork 
of tlieir branches, and the leafy covering formed by their 
leaves, supply all the requisites of a grand and lofty 
temple, fit for the worship of that great First Cause who 
formed them. 


$ 



KO. I.—AHIMALCULJS POUND IN STAGNANT WATElt. 

A, Cyclops Quadracornis. F, Amboeba priiiccps. 

B, Anguillula. Fliiviatilis. o, Acineta mystacina. 

O, Actinophrys. Sol. n, Ozytrycha. 

D, Colons Hirtus. i, Triophthalamus dorsalis. 

B, Yorticella. j, Polyarthra. 

Attbb considering the beautiful covering which a kind 
Providence has given to the earth in the form of all sorts 
of vegetation, it will be necessary now to consider for what 
kind of creatures this most delightful garden was prepared, 
whether th^ seek their food in the air, water, or earth, for 
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all these places are abodes of tl*e vegetable tribes, and where 
there is vegetation there are animated beings V for there is 
not an animal in existence, but directly or indirectly feeds 
upon the vegetable kingdom, from the elephant and 
rhinoceros which devour whole plantations, to the minute 
animalcuiaj which iloat in the air or dwell in every drop of 
stfignant water, where food in the form of equally minute 
algao is found — each possessed of wondei’ful organs and 

S owers suitable to the kind of existence they lead, for God 
as often placed life in the most simple as well as complicated 
forms. l)r. Maiitell says : — 

We have been accustomed to associate the presence of 
vitality with bodies possessing various complicated organs 
for the elaboration and maintenance of the energies of 
existence, but here we see j)e7'fect and distinct creations in 
the condition of globules and cells, which live and move and 
have their being, and increase in numbers with a rapidity 
so prodigious, and in modes so peculiar, as to startle all our 
preconceived notions of animal organisation.*^ 

And it is in these Protozoa, the lowest of the animal 
creation, that a perfect similarity of condition exists to those 
of the vegetable kingdom, they are here upon a level ; but 
arising out of those simple forms, God has created two sets 
of types or portraits, the members of each resembling those 
below it in some particular, but having organs which are 
superior to it ; and above these are found members whose 
organs are of a still higher order, and so on till the one set 
comprises the highest orders of the vegetable, and the other 
those of the animal kingdom, in its ranks. But these simple 
organisms are never developed so as to resemble those 
placed above them ; they each, whether high or low, continue 
to produce their like, for each grade was a creation of itself 
and a separate one from God*s hands. There have been 
writers, who would endeavour to make it appear that Qnd 
only created the lowest and most simple germs, and the ' 
circumstances which were necessary to develop them, and 
then allowed these to act and re-act uirtdl a man or an oak 
tree at last became the result ! Were this the case, geology 
would long before this have showu the “ small begirpngs 
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of man ; bijjb no ! as soon as traces of man’s creation are 
perceived, he is found as i»erfectly formed and organised 
as he is now, there are no transition stages of man’s 
existence, nor of any other animal. It is true that the 
simpler forms of both animal and vegetable existence were 
created first, but this was in accordance with the state of 
the earth’s surface, which w'as not at first suitable to the 
requirements of the higher animals, w^hich were only created 
when the earth was in a state suitable to receive them. 

But when the surface of the earth was still more de- 
veloped Q-od created man. His last and greatest work ; and 
there can be no doubt that God in His wisdom caused all 
these changes to precede the creation of man, that he might 
lack nothing to confer happiness on him, nor objects to 
exercise his faculties upon. 


Animals are divided into tw'o great natural families, the 
Invertebrate and the Vertebrate, the former having neither 
spine nor internal skeleton, the latter having both. 

The Invertebrate animals are divided into the following 
sub-families, classes, and orders by Dr. William Carpenter. 


Sub-family 1. — Hadiata, having Four classes. 


1. Infusoria. 

2. Entozoa. 

3. Zoophyta, 


4. Badiaria. 


rHydrolda 
j Astoroida 
1 Helianthoida 
^Asetdioda 
f Acalephie 
1 Echinodennata 


^ 4 Orders. 
^ 2 Orders. 


Sub-family 2. — AitTtcuLATA, having Five classes. 


1. . Annellata. 

2. Coriipoda. 

3. Crustacea. 


4. Insoota. 


6. Arachnida. 


'’Coicoptera 
Ortlioptora 
Neuroptcra 
Jlymonoptera 
' Strepsiptera 
Lepidoptcra 
lleniiptera 
Piptera 
LAptera 


V 0 Orders. 
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Sub-family 3. — Molltjsca, having Six classes. 

Acephala, or Headless. Ekcepjtala, Having a Head. 

1, Tunicafca. 4. Piioropoda. 

2. Brachiopoda. 6. Ciasteropoda. 

5. liitmellibranchiala. 6. Cephalopoda. 

The Infusoria, the first class of the Eadiata, comprise 

all those microscopic organisms called “Protozoa;” they 
consist of a mcrabraiioiis cell with fluid contents, and are 
very nearly allied to the Protophytes or lowest vegetable 
existences. It is still a matter of discussion amongst 
physiologists and microscopists as to which kingdom shall 
claim certain of them, but, according to Dr. Carpenter, it 
appears that the vegetable cell-beings have two envelopes, 
the inner one albuminous and the outfer one cellulose or 
starchy, and the following passage occurs in his treatise on the 
Microscope (which shoula be in the hands of all enquiring 
minds) : — 

“The animal cell, in its most complete fonn, is com- 
parable in most parts of its structure to that of the 
plant, but differs from it in the entire absence of the 
‘ cellulose wall ’ or of anything that represents it, the cell- 
contents being enclosed in only a single limitary membrane, 
the chemical composition of which, being albuminous, 
indicates its coiTCspondence mth the primordial utricle. 
In its young state it seems always to contain a semi-fluid 
plasma, which is essentially the same as the protoplasm of 
tlie plant, save that it does not include chlorophyll granules, 
and this may eitlier continue to occupy its cavity (which is 
the case in cells whose entire energy is directed to gro^h 
and multiplication) or may give place, either wholly or in 
part, to the special product which it may be the function of 
the cell to prepare. Like the vegetable cell, that of animals 
very commonly multiplies by duplicative sub-division, it also 
(especially among Protozoa) may give origin to new cells by 
the breaking up of its contents into several particles,” 

Some of these creatures are so exceedingly minute that 
hundreds of millions may be contained in a drop of water. 
They have no organs of any kind, but consist of single cells 
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of a soft subslfcance called ‘‘sorcode;’* there is no distinction 
of sexes, and generation takes place hy sub-diviaioti, each 
cell separating into two, and these again into two more, and 
so on with marveUoiis rapidity ; this is the usual luelliod of 
increase, hut occasionally an act of conjugation takes place, 
two cells blending into one at the points of contact, the 
result of which is a nucleus or cell within the original one. 
These animated cells are of all forms, having prolongations 
which appear to be thromi out to absorb any particle of 
organic matter within reach, which then enters within the 
soft substance of the animalcule and is digested or dissolved, 
such are the Amboeba, the Actinophrys, &c. (see hg 1) ; a 
step or two higher from these, the very lowest, infusoria are 
found to possess ihe^first rudiments of organs in the fomi 
of cilia, which consist of minute elongations having a constant 
vibrato^ motion, for the pui^ose of causing a cun'ent in the 
water in which they live and bringing food into their 
vicinity. 

Some very curious and complicated changes take place in 
the lowest of the animals, very similar to those in the lowest 
vegetables ; and what has been called the life-history of these 
beings, often embraces a great number of forms before the 
circle of their metamorphoses comes round to the starting- 
point, Some of these pnases of existence are quite difterent 
from those going before and after them, and as the vegetable 
free-cell at one time is capable of motion, it has long been 
mistaken for an active living animalcule (the Protococcus 
pluvialis, &c.), and there can be no doubt but that it will be 
fbund that many of the lower forms of animated life 
described by Ehrenberg and others, and still considered as 
such, will prove to be merely different stages of the meta- 
morphosis of the same protozoon ; or it may he not an 
animal at all, but a simple vegetable or protophyte. 

Dr. Carpenter says, “ It is quite certain that the Desmi- 
diacjsss, like the confervoid plants in general, grow at the 
expense of the inorganic elements which surround them, 
instead of depending upon other living beings for their sub- 
sistence, and that they decompose carbonic acid and give off 
Oxygen under the influence of sunlight. They Jkave the 

<^2 
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power of generating from these materialr the organic 
compounds which they require for 
their own development, and these 
are such as are formed by other 
undoubted protophytes, as is proved 
by the application of the appropriate 
tests.” These Desmidiaceae ” were 
long considered to belong to the 
animalculsB, as were the “ Diato- 
macese,” “Volvox globator” (fig. 

2), &c. 

Some of theinfusoria, however, have 
a far higher organisation, such as the “ liotiferm,” and espe- 
cially the “ wheel animalcule ” (fig. 8), which at one time was 
supposed, absurdljr enough, to possess a living wheel turning 
round rapidly on its head! This wheel, however, proved to be 
nothing else than a vortex of water produced by rotatory cilia. 




PIG, 3.— WHEEL ANiMAT>ctJLE (Rotifer vulgaris). 

This and many other mistakes were owing to the imperfect 
construction of the microscopes of that date. These 
and their fellow animalcules possess several organs, as a 
stomach, &c. The protozoa at one time were supposed to 
possess a number of stomachs, and were thence called “ poly- 
gastric infusoria,” but it has now been demonstrated that 
these beings merely absorb or entangle portions of organic 
matter into their substance, and that there are no cysts or 
stomachs for their reception. Some of the Infusoria are able 
to withtstand enormous changes of temperature, without 
losing their vitality ; cold far below freezing point, and heat 
equal to boiling water does not destroy them, and they may 
be dried in the most complete manner which chemists can 
devise, ^nd kept in this state for years, and yet, on fhe 
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application of moisture, return to life. There is no doubt 
but every inch of air contains the germs of some of the 
Infusoria in%. dry state or their ova, and make up a portion 
of that fine halo of dust which always appears in the air 
when a gleam of sunshine is let into a dark place. 

The second class of the Badiata, the Entozoa, are those 
beings which inhabit, as parasites, the intestines and other 
parts of animals. Tlieir history is very obscure, but there 
seems to be about twenty varieties of these creatures, and 
a great number of animals have their peculiar Entozoa. 
The best known in the human subject are the “ Ascaris ” 
or thread-worm, the “ Lumbricus Teres ” or long- worm, and 
the “ Taonia ” or tape-worm ; this last is jointed, and grows 
to several yards in length. 

The third class, the Zooph^ta, includes four orders. The 
first of these, th^ Hydroida, comprise the Tubularia, 



FKJ. 4.— BERTULATUA OFEECULATA (a. Natural size, h, ma^ifled). 

Sertiilaria (fig. 4), and Sponges (fig. 5) ; these are minute 
gelatinous creatures, secreting a sort of tube in which they 
dwell. These tubes are congregated into masses of different 
forms and colours, and, with other structures totally different, 
are erroneously known by the general name of “ sea-weed.*’ 
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The Zoophyte which dwells in these tubes is furnished with a 
set of cilia forming a sort of plume. Most of these Hydroida 



FIG. S.^FBAGMENT OF BFONGE, MAGNIFIED. 

are phosphorescent, such arc those which, scattered about 
on the surface of the sea, contribute to that luminosity so 
frequently seen. 

The second order of the Zoophyta, Asteroida, are those 
which have a star-like shape j they are 
congregated into compound structures, 
forming what are called sea*fans (Gor- 
gonia, fig. G). These Gorgonia are of all 
colours, and very beautiful ; the animals 
or polypes ” are gelatinous, and have a 
gelatinous mass or stalk with branches, 
strengthened and supported by a homy 
centre. This gelatinous mass forms the 
animal itself, as well as a sort of common 
integument connecting the whole family 
of many thousands. The Gorgonia or sea- 
fans usually preserved, are dry and hard, 
as the gelatinous covering has so little 
substance that, when dried, it forms a 
rough powdery covering only to the 
homy support. This powdery surface, 
if* washed off with a little water and 
placed under the microscope, is fpund 
to contain and be made up of spiculss 
. or crystals of carbonate of lime, of 

various colours and beautiful forms 
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*(fig. 7) ; tliese, when the animal is alive, help to support its 
gelatinous frame ; the Tubipora) also belong to this class. 



ria« 7.^8 ficuleb of ooboonia, maoitipied. 


Fi^. 8 represents the Organ-coral (Tubipora musica) ; 
it is of a bnght red colour, and, when tlio polypes are 
living, is a very beautiful object. 

The third order of Zoophytes is the Helianthoida, which 
include the “ Actinia.” These Zoophytes arc entirely gela- 
tinous, and have beautiful variations of colour. They tlirow 
out tentacles like the petals of a flower, and form very beau- 
tiful objects ; they may be seen in the aquatic vivaria of the 
Zoological Gardens. To this order of Zoophytes belong the 
“corids” or Zoanthoid polypes, which produce the coral 
reefs, extending in some cases hundreds of miles. Dr. Baird 
gives the following account of them ; — 

‘‘ By far the greater part of the Zoanthoid polypes, as they 
grow, deposit in the cellular substance of the flesh of their 
back an immense quantity of calcareous matter which enlarges 
as the animal increases in size, and, in fact, fills up those por- 
tions of the substance of the animal, which by the growth 
of new parts are no longer wanted for its nourishment, and 
in this manner they form a hard and strong case, amongst 
the folds of which they contract themselves so as to be pro- 
tected from external mjury, and by the same means ^ey 
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form for themselves a permanent attachment which prevents 
their being tossed about by every wave of the element in which 
they live. Tlie stony substances so formed are dalled corals, 
and their mode of formation causes them exactly to repre- 
sent the animal which secretes them. The upper surface is 
always furnished wn’th radiating plates, the remains of the 
calcareous particles which are deposited in the longitudinal 
folds of the stomach. These, in all probability were the 



no. 8 .^tubjpoba hubica. 

constructors of all the strata of limestone rocks, which 
form some of our largest mountains — they were once the 
beds of seas, and were up-heaved by internal forces. The 
Madrepores (fig. 9) are also of this order, and form the 
stony matter in the same way. These are of various pat- 
terns, and the beautiful brain-stones in the British Museum 
are of their construction.” 

The fourth order of Zoophytes are the Ascidioida, including’ 
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formerly the riustrae (fig. 10), but of late these have been 
shown to be closely allied, if not identical with, the Tunicated 



vie* 9.~COBi.L (Hadroi>ora brachiata). 


MoUusca, and have received the name of Polyzoa, tliey will 
therefore be noticed under that head. 

The fourth class of the Eadiata, are the Eadiaria, including 
two orders. The first of these are the Acalcpliae ; the Meduste 



A B 

Via, 10.~BEA MAT (Flustra foUacea), (A« magnified, b, naturnl size). 

or Jelly-fishes belong to this order; these creatures float 
about sometimes in great numbers, they are transparent 
and gelatinous, of a hemispherical form, the fiat surface being 
fringed roxmd with fibres, some of which sting like nettles if 
brought into contact with the skin. 

The second order of the Eadiaria include the Echinoder- 
mata or Sea-hedgehogs, Star-fishes, &c., these are many of 
them furnished with a profusion of spines, and hence their 
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^aame; they are also called Sea-eggs or Sea-urchins (fig. 11), 
and are mostly of a conical "or spL erical shape, divided into 




PIC. ll.--SEJL-TTECIJIir (Echinus), with a.nd without spines. 

five segments covered vidth minute holes, from which project 
tentaculffi serving as organs of locomotion, touch, &c., and the 
surface of the body is covered with shelly spines of various 
forms and thicknesses ; the mouth is in tTie centre, and they 
feed upon marine productions. The spines, if cut across 
and ground thin so as to be transparent, show a most com- 



PIG. 12,— SPINE OP ECHINUS (A, natural size, B, a section magiilfled). 

plicated and beautiful structure when under the microscope 
(fig. 12). 

The Star-fishes are inhabitants of the sea, and have 
generally five arms covered beneath with tentaculro having 
small fiuckers at the point, it is by means of these that th^ 
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move from place to place; the mouth is in the centre. They 
live Ujpon small marine animals, and have the power of 
reprodnein^ any of the rays which happen to ho hrohen off ; 
and if cut into two or more pieces, each will produce a fresh 
animal. There is a species of Star-fish, so brittle, that it is 
quite impossible to touch it without breaking it, or rather it 
breaks itself, for it seems to have the power of casting off its 
arms at pleasure. These forms complete the Iladiate series 
of animals, they have nearly all a somewhat regular radiated 
form, and some of them are very beautiful, such U;0 KJl.. i. l/AliU.!. iiby 
which grow in communities and form many beautiful 
branched objects, much resembling sea-weeds and flowers, 
hence the name Zoophyte, which means animal flowers. 



via. 13,— XABTH WOBU (Lumbricus terrcBtiis), leech (Hirudomediclnalo). 

The Articulata form the second division of the Inverte- 
brata. It has five classes, the first of which is the Annellata ; 
in iMs order are included the Worms and Leeches (fig. 18), 
these have no hard covering but are soft throughout, the^ 
are made up of a number of soft rings which encircle their 
bodies from one end to the other, and are capable of being 
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ahortened or elongated by the muscles which draw together 
the rings (these are placed longitudinally), or by those which 
contract and widen them, pl^ed circularly; this enables 
them to move along, and in so peculiar a manner that it has 
received the name of “ vennicular,” or worm-like. The most 
familiar example of this class is the Earth-worm (Lumbricus 
terrestris), this lowly creature lives in soft mud and clay 
and bores its w^ay into the ground, in doing so it is assisted 
by a slimy secretion which covers it, its food consists of earth 
containing organic matter, this it swallows constantly and 
extracts what is fit for its nourishment ejecting the remainder 
apparently unaltered ; the curious little heaps of soft dirt 
which are so often seen in wet weather on the garden-paths, 
&c., arc formed in this w'ay. The Leech is another familiar 
example of the Anucllata or Annelidm, this little useful 
creature lives in ponds and stagnant wuters, and feeds by 
sucking the fiuids of other animals (chiefly frogs and fish) 
with which it will gorge itself till it is double its original 
size, it will then remain (often for months) without food 
till it is all appropriated, the process going on very slowly ; 
a full-grown Leech is perhaps twenty years old, they grow 
so slowly, (hence it is, that Leeches may be kept for months 
aft(T being gorged with blood without any food, and they 
will live and be healthy). They are furnished with two 
suckers, one at each end, and a mouth with numerous fiue 
teeth placed in a tri-radiatc manner, with which they pierco 
the skin when about to feed. They move in the water with 
great rapidity by a wavy motion of their bodies, but on solid 
substances their mode of progression is that of adhering by 
the suclcer in front, then efrawing the other one close up and 
extending the body to its full length, taking hold again by 
the front sucker and again bringing up the hindennost. 

The Cirripeda constitute the second class of the Articulata, 
which comprise the “ Acorn shells ” and Barnacles ” (fig. 14); 
these little creatures were formerly described as Molluscs, 
but are now considei'ed to be articulate animals, and by some 
as Crustaceans. Dr. Baird gives the following description of 
tkem; — “The Cirripods are articulated animals continued 
within a hard covering composed of several pieces and con- 
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fiisting of calcified chitinc. The body of the animal* is 
enclosed in* a sac lined with the most delicate membrane of 



VIO, 14— Ap BBA-ACOHNB ; B, BABBACLES (Cinipodcs). 


chitine, which in one group is prolonged into a peduncle 
‘ and contains the ova ; the body is distinctly articulated and 
placed with the back downwards.’* 

Dr. Carpenter describes the young of the Cirripedes as 
not fixed like the adult creatures, but moving about freely, 
and only becoming fixed in the form of the usual acorn shell 
after undergoing several strange metamorphoses, during 
w^hich stages they more resemble the ordinary Crustaceans 
than they do in their fixed state. 

The Crustacea form the third class of the Articulata, they 
comprise animals covered with a hard shell or caripace, like 
9 , case made up of rings, with joints allowing the pieces to 
move upon each other, except where several of them are 
consolidated to form the prmcipal covering. These rings 
generally amount to twenty-one in number, some composing 
the claws, others the legs, &c. The shell is chiefly made 
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of carbonate ofUme (cbalk) together by 
The creater part of the Crustacea inhabit the waters, tma 
they^ast thcFr shells from time to tme as t^ey^w ^^the 
Lobster (Astacus mariniis), is a familiar example, - 
found in ttic sea near rockv shores, and is v 

motion under the water, daitog along (tad torcmo8t)w 

^at rapidity, it has powerful claws, with one of which (the 














no. 15.— CBUSTACBA. 

1. Lobster (Astacus uaariuus). 3. Crab (Cancer pagurus). 

A Crsy-flsh (Astacus fluviatilis). A Shrimp (Crangou vulgaris). 

6. Prawn (Palseinon serratus). 

blunt one) it holds its food and with the other (the sto 
one) cuts it up into pieces ; they have the power of casting 
off these daws and reproducing them ; they feed upon 
smaller Crustacea and fish, or any animal matter they 
find. The Cray-fish is another example, it is a s^ ot 
water iii^ster, living in holes (frequeutiy deserted rat holw) 
in the teaks of rivera ; its sheU is very rough, huttotherwise 
temewhat resembles the Lobster. Crabs,- Bhnmps, and 
rrawns, are members of this class (fig. 16). 




i’la. lG.~iAsixi9. 

1, Dragon-fly (LlboUuUna dcprosaa). 4. Fly (Musca domeslioa). 

2. Graashopper (Gryllus). 6. Butterfly (Pontia brasaic»). 

S. Bco (Apia melliflca). 6. Musk*beetle (Gerambyz moschatus). 

The Insects form the fourth class of this division, 
and by far the most important and numerous. They come 
to maJturity only after undergoing successive changes from 
the egg to the perfect animal; these transformations are 
amongst the most wonderful things connected with them. 
The eggs (some of which are very beautiful) are first deposited 
in some safe place, either attached to a leaf or tied up in 
a small bundle by silken threads spun by the parent insect, 
and in some nutritious substance, so that when it comes 
to life it may at once have food; this is sometimes in 
manjire, sometimes in fiesh, and sometimes under the shin 
of a living animal (few are exempt from this infliction), 
wh^re they remain for a time and then come forth as 
m^otS; caterpiUars, &c.; in this state they are called 
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“Jarva^,’* these arc generally acthe creatures and cat most 
voraciously, which seems to be the principal act of this state 
of their existence. These larvae frequently change their skins 
as they grow, and at last they assume the next stage of 
their life, the pupa or chrysalis state, which is one generally 
of complete inactivity ; many of these larva3, weave themselves 
a covering of a sort of silk, to defend them while in the 
pupa state — such as the Silkworm, whoso covering (coccoon) 
IS the source of all tlie silk of commerce — others merely 
place themselves in a situation of security. The pupa 
remains dormant for a certain time, and then becomes the 
imago or perfect insect (the last state of its existence), such 
as a Moth, a Butterfly, a Beetle, &c. These ore of different 
sexes, and in due time produce a batch of eggs and then 
die ; these eggs are often incredible in numbers, amounting 
to many thousands — fortunately but few escape the watchful 
eyes of other insects and of birds who feed upon them. 

Insects have six jointed legs, a pair of antcnnte or horns 
(as they are called)’ and generally one or two pairs of wings. 
The head is Joined to the body by a constricted neck, the 
part of the tody to which it is joined is called the thorax, 
and to this is added the posterior part or abdomen; this port 
is extremely various in form in different insects, in some it 
is round and full, in others long and extended. The antennas 
arise from the head, and are generally composed of eleven 
pieces variously disposed ; these wonderful organs are pos- 
sessed of great sensibility, and they certainly serve to convey 
information to the insect, of the nature of one of the special 
senses ; it was formerly thou At to be simply that of touch 
very much refined, or of smeU, but it is now generally con- 
sidered to be that of hearing, or a modification of it. The 
forms of the antennae are very various, fig. 17 represents that 
of the Cockchafter (Melolontha vulgaris). The legs proceed 
from the thorax, as do the wings, the abdomen giving rise 
to none of the extremities ; the feet of insects are all pretty 
much upon the same model, some being more developed 
l^an others, they have a pair of hooks or claws for eatchmg 
and clinging to rough surfaces, and a pair of cushions or 
pads, covered in some cases with suckers. The loot of the 
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Fly (fig. 18) is well developed in this particular, enabling it 
to walk witlj perfect ease even on glass or the smoothest 



rxo. 17.— ANTENNA or COCN-CnAEFEB (Mololoutha vulgarll/k 

surface^ and in any position. Insects do not breathe by 



7ia. 18.— FOOT OP FLT, HAONIFIED, 

lungs or gills, but by means oi branched tubes called 
tehees/’ which convey the air to the interior of the 
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animal* On the surface of these, the blood vessels ramify, 
giving out the carbonic acid of the blood and receiving 
oxygen ; the openings to these air-tubes are ari%nged along 
the sides of the body, and are called “spiracles” (fig. 19). 

They arc curious objects under the 
microscope, some of them being 
closed by a perforated membrane, 
others have a sort of sieve or network of 
fibres, and most of them a contrivance 
to catch and exclude minute particles 
of matter floating in the air, and thus 
prevent their entry into the tracheae. 
MO. 19 .-SPIEACLB. Insects have two eyes, one on each 
side of the head, which arc of great 
size, often forming complete hemispheres ; each eye is made 
up of several thousand separate eyes or ‘W)celli,” hence they 
are called compound eyes ; these ocelli are placed closely 
together, so as to form a sort of honeycomb arrangement ; the 
appearance of a part of one of these eyes is shown in fig. 20. 




MO. 20.— COlirOUKD EYX. 

(li perpendicular section; 2. surface.) 

Insects are amongst the most active of creatures, whether 
for good or for evil, and the prodigious rapidity vith which 
they iikgpease under favourable circumstances would soon 
cause them to overrun the whole earth, to the extinction of 
almost every other creature, were these circumstances not 
controlled by an all-wise Providence who keeps a constant 
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check upon their progress by causing one insect to feed 
upon another, and who has formed almost innumerable other 
creatures (including birds, reptiles, and fishes) with instincts 
which lead them to feed upon insects in every stage of their 
development (fish devour the larvre of many insects which 
inhabit the waters during the first stage of their existence) ; 
but it occasionally happens, when some of these salutary 
checks upon their increase are withdrawn, that they multiply 
with such fearful rapidity as to produce a complete famine, 
for they eat up everything before them. Who has not heard of 
the plagues of Locusts and the depredations of the White 
Ants? The swarms of Locusts in Africa will sometimes 
cover many hundred square miles of surliice, and in this 
space not a vestige of any vegetation would remain after 



Fio. 21.— LOCUST (LoQusta Migratoria). 


their visit. The description of the prophet Joel is sublime : 
“ The land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wdldemess : yea, and nothing shall 
escape them. . . . The earth shall quake before them, the 
heavens shall tremble : the sun and the moon shall be dark, 
and the stars shall witlulraw their shining.” 

But it is kindly ordained that these visitations shall only 
occasionally take place, and even when they do, terrible as 
is the infliction, a benefit in reality outweighing the injury 
often succeeds ; for the land in these countries is often made 
almost barren by the quantities of tangled roots and stubble 
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on the surface of the earth, which by the 
of these insects is completely rcmLved, and thew manux^ 
Lft £ its place, so that the fertiUtj of the ground w much 
increased (often tenfold) after thei^'isits. it 

The thousands of species of insects which exist, render it 
impossible in a work like this, oven to 
the separate orders will be given a slight outlme of the 

* toe3*’I^divided, according to the character of their 
wings, into nine orders. 



PIO. 22.— THE STAG BEETLE (LncaOUS COnfES). 


1. CoLEOPTEEA (Black-wingcd) . 

The Coleoptera arc those insects generally denominated 
Beetles, they have four wings, the two outOT Ot 
which are not used to fly with, but as cases to covct 
and protect the other two; they are called “elytra, 
are homy and firm in texture, and in some casffl, 
as the Diamond Beetle and Musk Beetle, berotifuUy 
ornamented; tho under pair of wings fold tr^^ 
versely so as to pack up under the outer ones, wtach 
are shorter. All Beetles live but one seasoi^ both 
sexes die before winter, leaving nothing but their eggs 
to continue the species, the hxm which con» frm 
are very destruotive, eatang most Tonuaoiuly ; fat 
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the most part. Beetles feed on decaying substances 
such as dung, &c., and are therefore useful creatures ; 
there are between 40,000 and 50,000 species of them. 
Beetles have been called the scavengers of nature, and 
truly they are so, for they (with other insects) clear off 
all dead matter, whether animal or vegetable; the 
Qeotrupes storcorarius, and others, dig holes in the 
ground and bury the excrement which is deposited on 
the surface, thus doing a great service to vegetation, 
taking it down to nourish the roots of the grass and 
other plants instead of allowing it to harden and 
decompose on the surface. All dead animals are at once 
attacked and devoured by insects, aiid the Beetles play 
their full share in this necessary operation. 

• There are •certain Beetles, called Burying Beetles 
(Necrophorus vespillo), which remove the earth from 
under the dead bodies of small animals, such as birds or 
mice, till they are beneath the level of the ground, 
when they cover them up and deposit their eggs in 
them ; these bodies form stores of food for the future 
larvae. 

The Stag Beetle (Lucaniis cervus, fig. 22), the Dor 
Beetle (Geotrupes stercorarius),the Cockchaffer (Melo- 
lontha vulgaris), the Musk Beetle (Cerambyx mos- 
chatus, fig. 16), and the Lady-bird (Coccinella), are well- 
known members of this order. 

2, Obthopteba (Straight- winged). 

The Orthoptera are those insects whose wings fold longi- 
tudinally ; they have two pairs, but the anterior pair ate 
horny and serve as wing-cases to the posterior pair ; their 
food is chiefly vegetable, but to many of their species 
any kind is acceptable, as their mouths are suitable for 
.mpding-up hard subsWees. The Locusts (Locustidie, 
fig. 21), Orasshoppers (Gryllidse), Crickets (Achetidas, 
fig. 16), and Cockroaches (Blattidso), or Black-beetles, 
as they are sometimes incorrectly called, belpng to this 
tribe. Their metamorphoses are not so complete as in 
many other insects, for they never entirely change their 
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form ; tho lar\’^a as it leaves '^he egg has no wings, but 
otherwise is much like the parent; it changes its skin 
several times, which stage is analogous to tlie pupa 
state, after casting it five times and obtaining wings, it 
becomes the imago or perfect insect. The ravages of the 
Locusts are so well known that little need be said ; the 
following is from Kirby and Spence’s Entomology ; — 

“ Although this animal be not very tremendous for 
its size, nor very terrific in its appearance, it is the 
very same whose ravages have been the theme of 
naturalists and historians in all ages, and upon a close 
examination you will find it to be peculiarly fitted and 
furnished for tho execution cf its ofilce. It is armed 
with two pairs of very strong jaws, the upper termina- 
ting ill short, and the lower in long cecth, by which it 
can both lacerate and grind its food ; its stomach is of 
extraordinary capacity and powers ; its hind legs enable 
it to leap to a considerable distance, and its ample vans 
are calculated to catch the wind as sails, and so to carry 
it sometimes over the sea; and although a single 
individual can eflect but little evil, yet when the entire 
surface of a country is covered by them, and every one 
makes bare the spot on which it stands, the mischief 
produced may be as infinite as their numbers. So well 
do the Arabians know their power, that they make a 
Locust say to Mahomet, ‘We are the army of the Great 
God; we produce ninety-nine eggs; if the hundred 
were completed, we shoudd consume the whole earth 
and all that is in it.’” 

3. Netjeoptera (Nerve-winged). 

The Neuroptera comprise the Dragon-fly (Libellulina, fig. 
16), Ant-lion (Myrmclion), Caddis-flies (Phryganidie), 
and the May -flies (Ephemera) ; these insects have wings 
of a beautiful network structure, as may be seen 
in the Dragon-fly, they make their appearance about 
the middle of June m the locality of ditches and 
ponds. The Caddis-fly is noted for the peculiar case 
which the larva makes for itself; the larva inhabits the 
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water and tbe case is made of little fragments of wood, 
sbell, and sand, agglutinated together so as to float ; the 
perfect insect is not aquatic, and flies away when formed. 
The May-flies are noted for the shortness of their 
existence, the larvae live in the water, and many of 
them are eaten by fishes who are very fond of them, 
but sufficient numbers come to the perfect state, to 
form complete clouds in the air where the larva? were, 
these creatures live but a day, and some of their species 
but an hour or two, in the perfect state, they deposit 
their eggs in the water, which come to life in the mud 
at the bottom. The flight of these fragile beings and 
their short-lived holiday festivities are well described 
by Kirby and Spence : — 

“ In the beginning of September, for two successive 
years, I was so fortunate as to witness a spectacle of 
this kind, which afforded me a more sublime gratification 
than any work or exhibition of art has power to com- 
municate. The first was in 1811 . Taking an evening 
walk near my house, when the sun, declining fast 
towards the horizon, shone forth without a cloud, the 
whole atmosphere over and near the stream swarmed 
with infinite myriads of Ephemera? and little gnats of 
the genus chironomus, which in the sun-beam appeared 
as numerous and more lucid than the drops of rain, as 
if the heavens were showering down brilliant gems. 
Afterwards, in the following year, one Sunday, a little 
before sunset, I was enjoying a stroll with a friend at a 
greater distance from the river, when in a field by the 
road-side the same pleasing scene was renewed, but in a 
style of still greater magnificence ; for, from some cause 
in the atmosphere, the insects at a distance looked much 
larger than they really were. The choral dances consisted 
principally of Ephemerae, but there were also some chiro- 
nomi, the former, however, being most conspicuous, at- 
tracted our chief attention. Alternately rising and fall- 
ing, in the full beam they appeared so transparent and 
glorious, that they scarcely resembled anything material; 
they reminded us of angels and glorified spirits drinking 
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life and joy in the effiilgence of the Siyine favour. 
The Bard of Twickenham, from the terms in which 
his beautiful description of his sylphs is conceived in 
the ‘ Bape of the Lock * seems to have witnessed the 
pleasing scene here described : — 

* Some to the sun their insect wiiiffs unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold} 

Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light ; 

Looso to the wind their airy garments flow, 
hill glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies. 

Where* light disports in ever mingling dyes, 

UThile every beam new transient colours flings. 

Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings/ " 

4. Hymenoptejia (Membranc'S'winged). 

‘d’hc Hymenoptcra are those insects which have four 
membraneous wings. The Bees (Apida?, fig. 16), Wasps 
(Vespida)), the Ants (Formicida)), and the Ichneumon 
Elies (Ichneumonidaj), are the chief tribes of this 
order. The Bees, Wasps, and Ants arc celebrated for 
forming societies, more perfectly arranged and governed 
' than in any other creatures but man. It is curious tliat 
the most perfect instincts (such as approach so nearly 
to reason that they almost defv us to make a distinction) 
should have been given by tbe Creator to creatures so 
far removed from man in the scale of existence, and so 
little resembling him in any other particular. This is 
one of the stumbling-blocks in the way of those who 
wish to have it believed that all animals are progressive 
from certain types, which cannot be got over ; if such 
were the case, man would be most nearly imitated by 
the Apes, and these again by those most nearly allied to* 
them, and so on downwards, but here we find a govern^ 
luent almost as perfect as that of the human species — an 
arrangement of work, a division of labour, buildings, 
storehouses, &c. — showing nearly all the social habits 
and feelings of man, in creatures who in form and size 
^ve no resemblance to him. 
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Eirby and Spence, in describing the societies of 
insects, say : — ‘‘ But when we consider the object of 
these societies, the preservation and multiplication of the 
npecies, and the means by which that object is attained 
(the united labours and co-operation of perhaps millions 
of individuals), it seems as if they were impelled by 
passions very similar to those main-springs of human 
associations which I have just enumerated. Desire 
appears to stimulate them, love to allure them, fear to 
alarm them. They want a habitation to reside in and 
food for their subsistence. Does not this 'look as if 
desire were the operating cause which induces them to 
imite th(dr labours to construct the one and provide the 
other? Their nest contains a numerous family of 
helpless brodd. Does not love here seem to urge them 
to exemplary and fond attention, and those unremitted 
and indefatigable exertions manifested by the whole 
community for the benefit of these dear objects ? Is 
it not also evident by their general and singular attach- 
ment to their families, by their mutual caresses, by 
their feeding eac;h other, by their sympathy with 
Buflering individuals and endeavours to relieve them, by 
their readiness to help those that are in difficulty, and 
finally by their sports and assemblies for relaxation ? 
That fear produces its influences upon them seems no 
less evident, when we see them agitated by the approach 
of enemies, endeavour to repel their attacks, and to 
construct works of defence. They appear to have 
besides a common language, for they possess the faculty, 
by significative gestures and sounds, of communicating 
their wonts and ideas to each other.” 

Numerous works have been entirely devoted to the 
habits and instincts of Bees and A.nts, and very inter- 
esting they are, but it would be impossible to give 
an intelligible account of them in the small space 
allotted in this volume. 

The wax of which Bees build their beautiful six-sided 
cells, and which is the whole source of all the wax used by 
men for a variety of purposes, is secreted in little scales 
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or flakeSjbetween the joints of the abdomen, from whence 
the wax-making Bees take it to build the comb ; the cells 
of tlie comb are filled with honey, which is obtained by 
the Bees (by means of the apparatus shown at fig. 
23), from the nectaries of flowers in the form of 



Fia. 23.— nOHET-LArPlNG APFABATUS OF WILD BBA-BEB (Hallctus), 

(a, Tnagnilicd ; a b, more highly magnified). 

nectar, and is converted into honey in the honey-bag 
of tlie Bee, from whence it is discharged into the cells. 
Bees also collect the pollen from the flowers they visit, 
this adheres to the hairs on the Bee, and is scraped and 
brushed off", and collected into two little lots, which the 
Bee carries on each hind leg, this poUen is made into 
bee-bread. By scattering the poUen, flowers are often 
fecundated, for there are many plants, the female flowers 
of which arc separate from the males, and it is only by 
insects and the wind, that the females are fecundated, 
for the Bee, with the pollen adhering to every pait, 
first visits one flower and then another in searen of 
nectar. 
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With respect to the Ants, Kirby and Spence give the 
following account of the building of their habitations. 

“ The nest of ^nnica brunnea is composed wholly of 
earth, and consists of a great number of stories, some- 
times not fewer than forty, twenty below the level of 
the soil, and as many above, whicn last, following the 
slope of the ant-hill, are concentric. Each story, 
separately examined, exhibits cavities in the shape of 
saloons, narrower apartments, and long galleries which 
preserve the communication between both. The arched 
roofs of the most spacious rooms are supported by very 
thin Avails, or occasionally by small pillars and true 
buttresses ; some having only one entrance from above, 
others a second, coinmunicatang Avith the loAA^er story ; 
the main gaiter ics, of which, in some places, several 
meet in one large saloon, communicate with other 
subterranean passages, AAdiich arc often carried to the 
distance of several feet from the hill. These insects 
wwk chiefly after sunset. In building their nest they 
employ soft day only, scraped from its bottom when 
sufficiently moistened by a shower, which, far from 
injuring, consolidates and strengthens their architecture. 
Different labourers convey small masses of this ductile 
material between their mandibles, and with the same 
instrument they spread and mould it to their will, the 
antennsD accompanying every movement. They render 
all firm by pressing the surface lightly with their fore 
feet ; and however numerous the distinct masses of clay 
composing these w^alls, and though connected by no glu- 
tinous material, they appear when finished, one single 
layer, well united, consolidated and smoothed. Having 
traced the plan of their struef/ure, by placing here and 
there the foundations of the pillars and partition-w'alls, 
they add successively new portions; and when the 
walls of a gallery or apartment, which are half a line 
thick, are elevated about half an inch in height, they 
join them by springing a flattish arch or roof from one 
side to the other. Nothing can be a more interesting 
spectacle than one of these cities while hmldiiig. In 
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one place vertical walls form the outline, which com- 
municate with different corridors by openings made in 
the masonry ; in another we see a true saloon, whose 
vaults are supported by numerous pillars ; and further 
on are the cross-ways or squares where several streets 
meet, and whose roofs, though often more than two 



VIG. 24.~wiiiTB ANTS (1, Wingod Female; 2, Female^ distended with egga). 

inches across, the Ants arc under no difficulty in con- 
structing, beginning the sides of the arch in the angle 
formed by two walls, and extending them by successive 
layers of clay till they meet ; while crowds of masons 
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arrive from all parts with their particles of mortar, and 
work with a remlarity, harmony, and activity, which 
^ never enou^ be admired. So assiduous ore they 
in their operations, that they will complete a story 
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witli all its saloons, vaulted roofs, partitions and 
galleries, in seven or eight hours. If they begin a 
story, and for want of moisture are unable to finish it, 
they pull down again all the crumbling apartments that 
are not covered in.’* 

Every one has heard of the destructive as well as 
constructive qualities of the White Ant ; ” another 
quotation from Kirby and Spence will illustrate both. 

“ When they find their way into houses or warehouses 
nothing less hard than metal or glass escapes their 
ravages ; their favourite food, however, is wood of all 
kinds, except the Teak, and Ironwood, which are the 
only sorts known, that they will not touch ; and so 
infinite are the multitudes of the assailants, and such is 
the excellence of their tools, that all the timber-work of 
a spacious apartment is often destroyed by them in a few 
nights. Exteriorly, however, everything appears as if 
untouched; for these wary depredators (and this is 
what constitutes the greatest smgularity of their 
history) carry on aU their operations by sap and mine, 
destroying utterly the inside of solid substances, and 
scarcely ever attacking their outside until they have 
first concealed it and their operations wuth a coating of 
clay. A general similarity runs through the proceedings 
of the whole tribe, but the large African species, called 
by Smeathman Termes bellicosus, is the most formidable. 
These insects live in large clay nests, from whence 
they excavate tunnels all round, often to the extent of 
several hundred feet ; from these they will descend a 
considerable depth below the foundation of a house, and 
rise again through the floors ; or, boring through the 
posts and supports of the building, enter the roof and 
construct their galleries in various directions. 

If a post be a convenient path to the roof, or has 
any weight to support, (how they discover it is not 
easily conjectured), they will fill it with their mortar, 
kavmg only a track- way for themselves, and thus, as 
it were, convert it from wood into stone as hard as 
many l^ds of fireestone. In this manner th^ soon 
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destroy houses, and sometimes whole villages, when 
deserted by their inhabitan.’-s, so that in two or three 
years not a vestige of them will remain. These 
insidious insects are not less expeditious in destroying 
the wainscoating, shelves, and other fixtures of a house, 
than the house itself; with the most consummate art 
and skill they eat away the inside of what they attack, 
except a few fibres here and there, which exactly suflicc 
to keep the two sides, or top and bottom, connected, 
so as to retain the appearance of solidity after the 
reality is gone ; and all the while they carefully avoid 
perforating the surface, unless a book or any other 
thing that tempts them should be standing upon it. 

Koimpfer, speaking of the White Ants of Japan, gives 
a remarkable instance of the rapidity with which these 
miners proceed. Upon rising one mferning he observed 
that one of their galleries of the thickness of his little 
finger had been formed across his table ; and upon a 
further examination he found that they had bored a 
passage of that tliickness up oiio foot of the table, 
formed a gallery across it, and then pierced down 
another foot into the floor ; all this was done in the 
few hours that intervened between his retiring to rest 
and his rising.” 

Most of tins order are armed with some weapon of 
defence. The Bee and Wasp have each a most for- 
midable sting, with which they are able to inflict a 
wound fatal to most insects. The Ants have a peculiar 
secretion, consisting of formic acid, which they eject with 
great force, and which has a very disagreeable smell. The 
eg^s of Ants when hatched produce a small grub, which 
spins itself a sort of cocoon, and in this state it so much 
resembles a grain of com, that it lias been mistaken for 
it; this error has given rise to the supposition that 
Ants store up corn for winter, whereas they never 
eat com, but the core they take of these larvae, 
removing them from place to place, taking them up 
in their mandibles and running along with them, has 
been mistaken for the act of storing away grains of com. 
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6. Stbspsipteejl (Twisted-winged). 

This order includes but a few species ; Dr. Baird in his 
Cyclopaedia, gives the following account of them : — 

“ Certain insects were discovered by Kirby, living 
parasitic in the abdomen of some Andrenac, which at 
that time were nondescript, and could not be referred to 
any existing order. They were afterwards placed in 
an order by themselves, which he called Strepsiptcra. 
The larva) live in the bodies of Bees, Wasps 4&c., and the 
males only undergo a perfect metamorphosis ; tlio 
females, even when adult, have neither legs, wings, nor 
eyes, but resemble larva), and continue to live parasitic 
in the bodies of the Ilymcnoptcrous insects within 
which they were born. The characters arc thus taken 
from the male^ and consist chiefly in the structure of 
the wings. The anterior pair are quite rudimentary, 
being transformed into a pair of short, slender, contoided 
appendages resembling narrow balancers or halters. 
The posterior pair are large and membraneous, their 
nervures are only longitudinal, so that they are able to 



via. 26.— STTLOFS AKDBSH£. 


fold them like a fan. They have large globular eyes, 
with the facets few, but of comparatively large size.** 
About ten or twelve species are known, forming a 
small femily, “ Stylopidas.” The genus Stylops may be 
taken as the type, and contain such species as have the 
tarsi with four points and the antenms with six.” 
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6. LEPiDOPTEEi. (Scaly-winged). 

This order includes the Butterflies and Moths, they havo 
four wings, which are large and covered with minute 
scales, which are for the most part of a heart or battle- 
dore shape, as in fig. 27. The wings of these insects are 



vio. 27.— BCJLLiB paoH HOTu's WING (Magnified). 

many of them beautifully marked and tinged. There are 
about 12,000 species, by some divided into “ diurnal ” (or 
those wliich fly by day), “ crepuscular ” (or those which 
fly in the evening), and ‘‘nocturnal” (or those flying 
by night). The Moths are mostly crepuscular and noc- 
turne, while the Butterflies are chiefly diurnal, but 
the most usual distinction between the Moth and 
Butterfly consists in the form of the antennal, those of 
the Moth being feather-shaped, while those ^ the 
Butterfly have a small knob at the end, or, as it is called, 
“ club-shaped.” The Lepidoptera feed upon the nectar 
of flowers, for which purpose they are furnished with a 
long proboscis or “ Haustellium,” which is eurl^ up 
imder the head, it consists of two semi-cylindrical pieces 
which when placed side by side form a tube, up which . 
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the nectar drawn by capillary attraction. The meta- 
morphosis of these insects is complete. 

The Silkworm (Bombyx mori) belongs to this order. 
It is the most important of all insects to man, as from 
it alone all the silk of commerce is obtained. Its cocoon 
is of a beautiful yellow colour, varying in shade from 
orange to pale straw-colour; the silk of one cocoon 



PIO. 28.— THB SILKWOBK (Bombyx mori). 

1» the Bggs ; 2, the young Silkworms ; S. the fiill-growii Silkworm ; 

4, tho Cocoon ; B, the Obrysalis ; 6, the Moth. 

weighs somewhere about three grains ; it would there- 
fore, at this calculation, take 1920 worms to spin one 
poiind. The annual import of silk into this country 
alone is about 7,000,000 pounds, it must therefore 
take 13,440,000,000 Silkworms to supply us with silk 
yearly ! The Silkworm feeds almost exclusively on the 
leSves of the mulberry. 
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7. Hemiptepa. (Haltwinged). 

The Hemiptera have two pairs of wings, the hindermost 
small, and the foremost pair half homy and half 
membraneous, the base being horny, and the apex 
membraneous. They include the Bugs, some of which 
are aquatic, as the Water Scorpion (Nepa), and the 
Water Boatman (Natonecta), which swims on its 
back, rowing itself by means of a pair of long 
legs, which look like oars; the common bed Bug is 
also of this order, although wingless, as are also the 
Plant Lice (Aphides), which, however, obtain wings in 
their perfect state. 

8. Diptepa (TwO'winged). 

The Diptera include the common House Fly (fig. 1 Q Bli 
bottle Fly, Grnat, and many others ; their wiugs rc like 
the Neuroptcra, but they have but one pair, the ot .er pair 
being undeveloped, form little knobs jailed ‘‘bJwicerB.** 



TIG. 20.— rA&T or OXAT’S WIVG, UAOlTiriEI). 

The w ings of Flies arc generally covered with short stout 
hairs, as seen in fig. 29 ; the common Fly feeds upon 
atoost anything, but some of the Diptera feed exclu- 
sively on the blood of other animals ; the Gnat (Culex 
pipiens), of which the Mosquito is a variety^ deposits 
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its egg in the water on any floating substance, the 
larva which comes from the egg is aquatic, living 
with its head downwards, the end of the abdomen only 
being above the water, in this there is a spiracle or 
breathing orifice, which enables it to take in the air ; 
the Gnat, when it comes from this larva, stands on its 
shell for a moment, and then flies off, for it is not 
suited to live in the water ; this history of the early 
stages of its life, accounts for Gnats being always found in 
such numbers near pools of w atcr. The Tsetse, which 
Dr. Livingstone describes as being so fatal to cattle, is 
of this order ; he says, “ It is well known that the bile 
of this poisonous insect is certain death to ox, horse, 
or dog. . . A most remarkable feature in the bite of 

i]\e Tsetse is its perfect liarmlcssness to man and wild 
animals, and ev^u calves, so long as they continue to 
saciv the cows.” 

^ 9. Apteua (Wingless). 

To thiifi order belongs the Flea (Pulex irritans), which is 
furnished with lancet-shaped weapons, through which 



vie. 80.— VISA (Pulex irritans) UAGuririsp. 


it sucks the blood of other animals, for it is entirely 
parasitic, and also the “Chigeo” (Pulex penetrans), 
which is a troublesome and even dangerous pest in the 
West Indies ; it penetrates the skin of the feet, and 
deposits its young beneath it. j 

Ibe last class of the Articulata, the Araclmida, includes 

'if.'. ^ 
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the Spiders, Scoroious, Centipedes, and Millipedes. The 
Arachnida differ from insects, m having eight or more legs, 
more than two eyes, no wings, and no hcad^ the Spiders 
have four pairs of legs, and six, eight, or more, simple eyes, 
which ai)pear as minute spots oh the upper part of the 



riG. 31.— AMACnNIPA. 

1, Spider (Epoira Diadcma) ; 2, Scorpion (Scorpio), 


tliorax. Spiders nearly all live by preying upon small 
insects, which they catch in several ways, but by far the 
most general mode is by constructing a w^eb or net to 
entangle them ; the threads of tins w^eb are mad# of a 
fluid glutinous substance, which is secreted within the 
abdomen, and which they project from extremely minute 
orifices, several of which exist on the point of little projec- 
tions called “ spinnarets,” this liquid dries into a solid thread 
immediately it comes into contact with the air; it is 
extremely strong, and so fine that several thousand of the 
single fibres will only make the size of a human hair. The 
(harden Spider (Epeira* diadema) is often called the Geo- 
metrical Spider, from the regularity of its web. Thew 
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Spiders will often place a thread from ono spot to another, 
wnere it would seem impossible that tliey could attach it, 
such as from the branch of a tree to the corner of a house 
twenty feet or more from the ground ; it lias never been 
accurateljr determined how the Spider does this, and it is the 
more difhcult to observe, as it is always done in tlio night, 
but it has been supposed that a fine thread is si)un, and 
that the wind carries it across, when it is strengthened 
and afterwards made tight. The Spider (Araiiem domestica) 
that makes ‘‘cobAvcbs” in the corners of rooms, is called 



Tio. 32 .— LONa-LEGOED nouBE>BFiDEB (Aranca domcstlca). 

the V^Jeaving Spider. Some Spiders are called Hunting 
Spiders, they do not construct webs, but pounce upon 
their prey with a leap ; the Mygale avicularis of South 
America is one of this kind ; it is said that some grow sp 
lar^e that their feet spread out a foot wide. The Long-legged 
Spider, often found in our houses, and of which fig. 32 
is an exact copy, measures 3^ inches, and is the largest 
species we have. There are also aquatic Spiders, which feed 
upon insects in the water and dive down for them; their 
surface being hai^ and unctuous, retains sufficient air to 
bring them up and prevent them being wetted. The eyes 
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of Spiders are different from thoso df other insects ; they ap- 
pear as simple, shining spots, or ocelli,” ahd not compound 
eyes, having a great many ‘^oceUi” compounded into 
one. These “ ocelli ” are arranged in a ^oup of eight or 
more, And placed on the upper part of the thorax, for 
Spiders have no head, although generally represented 
with one. The eggs of Spiders are generally deposited 
in some sheltered place, fastened togetlier and partly 
covered with a net-work of a sort of yellow silk, very 
much resembling the cocoon of the Silkworm. The 
Scorpion, so terrible in appearance, and in its sting so 
deadly, and which is sometunes a foot in length, belonjfa 
to this order. It has eight legs, and a pair of claws 
like a lobster, the body is lengthened into a sort of tail, at^ 
the end of which is a claw or sting, like the poison fang of 
a serpent, with a poison bag at its root ; its effects are 
often fatal to man, and always so to the insects and other 
smell animals upon which the Scorpion feeds, its usual siode 
of killing which, is to catch them with its claws and then 
to sting them to death. The Centipede is a scarcely less 
frightitil creature ; in South America and the West lames it 
is sometimes foiuid to grow to eight or ten inches in length, 
it is of a long lointed form, with generally twenty-one 

E airs of legs, although some have double this number;. 'its 
ite is much to be dreaded, as it is poisonous, especially the 
‘‘ Scolopendrsp,” which have a poison gland, like the snake ; 
ra this country they are very small indeed, and are gene- 
ral^ found in moist places. 

The Centipedes and Millipedes are, by some, placed 
in the class Arachnida, but by others in a separate' 
class called ** Myriopoda,” divided into two ordewf, the 
Chilognatha, which have rounded cylindrical bodies, and 
generally more than one pair of legs to each segment of the 
body, and the Chilopoda, which have a di^inct flattened 
head and but one pair of legs to each segment. 



WG. S3.— MOXXtTflCA, 

1 $ ITautUus (Irgonanta)i 2, Clio Borealis $ 3, Mussel (Mytilmi edule)* 

The last of the three great divisions of the Invertebrata 
is formed by the IMollusca; it is divided, into six classes, 
(see page 218 ). The Molhisca are characterised by having 
no internal skeleton, nor external horny case, as in the 
Articulata ; they are rather soft, and either void of solid 
itovering, or possessed of “shells” composed chiefly of earthy 
matter (chalt), and in one or two pieces, called valves, 
lienee the names, uni- valve and bi-valve; all shells of this 
desmption belong to the Mollusca, some of which have no 
me^s of locomotion, as Oysters; others have a “foot” 
covered with a muscular expansion, called the “mantlci” 
by which they glide onwards, as the Snail. 

L The Tuniesata have no shell or hard covering, but 
oro of a> pretty firm consistence ; they are either 
fixed to roch» and sea-weeds, or float about freely, 
and are eitBbr solitary, social, or compound. The “ As* 
cidiaiui” are united in groups, and ate all conned^d 
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by a common stalk or “ S. olon,** from which they 
grow by buds. 

2. The Brachiopoda. These Molluscs aw3 furmshed with a 
pair of shells, within which the animal livcss ; one of 
these shells (the ventral one) has a small hole in it, 
close to the hinge, and through this a long tendinous 
cord passes, which fixes the creature to sonte stone or 
rock, hence the name Brachiopodous, which means 
arm-footed. The young of this Mollusc are not fixed, 
but float about. The Lingula has homy shells, and 
the foot passes but between them ; these creatures were 
some of the first created, if not the very first ; the 
shells of Terebratula are found in vast quantities in 
the oldest fossiliferous strata. ^ 

8. The Lamellibranchiata include a great many of our most 
ordinary MoUusca, commonly known as “shell fish.” 
They have a pair of shells, and are thence called 
“ bivalve.” The Oyster (Ostrea edulis), Mussel (Myti- 
lus edulis). Cockle (Cardium odule), Scallop (PectenV 
belong to this class. Oysters form a considerable 
article of commerce, thirty or forty thousand bushels 
are brought each season to London ; they are dredged up 
from “ beds,” where they are found in great quantities. 
They spawn in May and June, and are not then good. 
There is an old and a well-known saying, that “ Oysters 
are not fit to eat, unless there is an R in the month,” 
all the names of the months containing an B but May, 
June, July, and August. The 
spawn is collected and placed 
in artificial beds, consisting 
of shallorw places or hollows 
in the sea, where the tide 
will not wash them away, and 
whence they can be easily 
removed when sufiieiently 
grown, which is in five or six 
years; these ereatjares have 
no powers of locomotion, but ^maan where the tide 
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washes them; but Scallops, Cockles (hg. 34), and 
Mussels (fig. 33), have the power of fixing themselves to 
mj substance th^ wish, by means of the “byssus” or 
beaird, which is a tuft of fibres passing out from between 
the shells ; and it is said, the Scallops have the power 
of progression, by suddenly opening and shutting the 
shelig. 

4. The Pteropoda are Mollusca which have no shell, or a 
very thin one ; the Clio borealis (fig. 33), which forms 
the chief food of the Whale, is found in great multitudes 
in the Arctic seas, it swims about by means of two 
extensions, similar to wings. The Hyaloea has a small 
roxmd transparent shell. 

6. The Gasteropoda are extremely numerous ; most of 



Fio. 35.— SKAiL (Helix aspersa), and slvo (Limax ciiierius). 


them have univalve shells, but many of them have 
none, as the Garden Slug (Limax, fig. 36). The Whelk 
(Buccinum undatum), Perriwinkle (Littorina littoria), 
Garden Snail (Helix aspersa, fig. 35), and the Wentle- 
trap (Scalaria, fig. 36), are the most familiar examples 
of thia ^lasB. These MoUiuica walk by meaim of the 
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mantle, which is muscular, and capable of alternate con* 


and to which there is an 
opening in their side. What 
are usually called the horns are 
four in number, two short and 
two long ; they are tentacul®, but what is peculiar in 
them is the circumstance of having the eyes placed at 
their ends. These Mdllusca have a sort of valve, which, 
when they retire into the shell, closes it like a lid ; it is 
called the Operculum ; *’ in some cases it is horny, as 
in the Perriwinkle, and in others, resembles shell ; the 
shells of these mollusca are coiled into a spiral, this is 
caused by the shell always growing by additions to the 
edges of the mouth, and in nearly every case this spiral 
turns in the same direction that a screw does, but in a 
very few it turns in the opposite direction, as in the 
** Fusus contrarius,” , 

6. The Cephalopoda include the ** Cuttle-Fish,” and Nautflas 
(fig, 33). They are furnished with eight or ten tentacula 
or arms, which spring from the head, and which are 
covered with suckers ; the mouth is in the centre, and 
these tentacula are used to lay hold of their , prey and 
convey it to the mouth ; they have two perfect eyes, 
and they breathe by gills. The Nautilus has a univalve 
shell, which is of a very' graceful and elegant form; its 
interior is divided into chambers, with a syphon run- 
ning through them, by which the air is exhauste'd or 
compressed so as to cause them to sink or swim ; the 
animal occupies only the outer chamber ; the extinct 
Ammonite belonged to this class. It is from the Cuttle* 
Fish (Sepiffi) tlmt the beautiful dark brown pigment, 
known as ” sepia,” is obtained, and also the material 
of which Indum-ink is made. 



FI0.36.— WIBUTLS-TUAP SHELIi 
(Scaloria), 
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THE VEETEBBATA. 

The Vertebrate animals are those which have a brain and 
spiiud cord inclosed within a bony case, an internal skeleton, 
to which are affixed the muscles, and which is moved by 
them ; they all possess four extremities, more or less modified 
in form, with the exception of the Serpents. They are divided 
into four classes. Fishes, lleptiles, Birds, and Mammals. 

FISHES. 

The Fishes live in water, and are unable to live in the air ; 
they receive oxygen from the water, but this is received 
much more slowly than by air-breathing animals, and as the 
combination of o^gen with the carbon of the system gives the 
elevated temperature of animals, so in Fishes, the oxygen 
being received slowly, their temperature rises but uttle 
above the temperature of the water they inhabit ; they have 
thence received the name of “ cold-blooded.** Fishes live 
upon the marine animals which they capture, the various 
sea-weeds which grow in the water, and insects which fall 
or breed there. They have fins instead of legs, but 
the two pairs of fins known as ‘‘ Fectoral ** and “ Ventral ** 
are analogues of them, and in a pectoral fin may be 
found bones analogous to all the bones of the arm and 
hand of Man, or the fore-feet of the other Vertebrata. 
Fishes urge themselves through the water chiefly by the 
action of the tail from side to side, and in those members 
which have more extended forms (as Eels), by a wavey 
motion of the body itself^ and the rapidity with which they 
swim is such, that Sharks have been known to go round the 
ship they ajie following many times in a ver^ short space, 
although it may be sailing at a great speed before the wind. 
Fishes are covered with scales, and the head is united to the 
body without any constriction which can be considered as 
h neck ; they are mostly of a form such as can easily pass 
through the water, without oflfering much resistance, and 
their specific gnmty is so nearly that of water, that, by the 
eomjpression of a small vessel filled with air, called fte 
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Bwimming bladder or “ sound,” they can rise and sink with 
little effort. Many tribes of the human family, such as the 
Esquimaux and Polynesians, almost live upon Pish, and even 
in u-rcat Britain, in lishing districts, it forms a great part of 
the food of the inhabitants, and their capture gives employ- 
ment to thousands. 

Pish inhabit all kinds of water, the sea, rivers, and ponds, 
and many wliich live liabitually in the sea come into rivers at 
certain seasons ; and with respect to those which dwell always 
in the sea, some inhabit certain tracts only, and confine them- 
selves to them, just jj-s quadrupeds do to certain localities on 
the land. It has been a matter of wonder how the Pish get 
into ponds fonned by the drainage of lands ; but most ponds 
are supplied by sj)riiigs which run underground from adjacent 
lakes or rivers, or by rills running on the surface, these 
bring the ova or eggs, which in favourable situations become 
hatched. Pish are exceedingly prolific, the eggs in the roe 
of a Codfish were estimated by Lewenhoec, to be upwards of 
9,000,000, but not one in a thousand comes to maturity ; 
there are enemies on all sides to devour them before they 
are hatched, and others to attack them afterwards. Some of 
the rivers of Prance have lately been artificially stocked 
'with Pish by causing the fecundiitcd spawn to be preserved 
till they are of a bulk and strength to protect themselves. 
This was eflected by confining tliem in tanks floating in the 
water and perforated with holes, and afterwards placing 
them in a part of the river, inclosed both above and below 
by means of nets, so as to keep away tbeir enemies — the 
larger Pishes. 

Pishes were the first of the Vertebrated animals created, 
and as a proof of the incorrectness of the doctrine of 
development, these first-created Pish were of a class cor- 
responding to the most highly organised Pishes pf the 
present day. 

Pishes are divided into two families: 1, Osseous Pishes,, 
(with a bony skeleton) ; 2, Cartilaginous Pishes (with a 
cartilaginious skeleton). 

The Osseous Pishes are divided into six Orders : — 
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1. Acanthopteetoii (Thorny-fin). 

The Acanthopterygii include a great number of our 
ordinary useful Fishes, as Mackerel, Perch, Tunny, 



Tia. 37.— 1, FEUCH (Perea fluviatllis). E, mackbbbl (Scomber vulgaris). 

3^ GUBBABD (Trigla Gurnhardus). 

Gurnard, &c. (fig. 37). The Perch is a good example 
of this order, the sharp spines on its dorsal fin bemg 
well developed, and dangerous for anglers to handle. 

2. MALACopTEJivaii ABDOMiTTALES (Abdominal soft-fin). 

The abdominal Malacopterygii include the Pilchai’d, Her- 
ring, Pike (fig. 38), Salmon (fig. 39), Anchovy, Trouti, 
Eoach, Chub, Tench, and many more of the Fish which 
inhabit our streams and the sea. 


THE AE1MA.L £lNaDOM. 


The following account of the Salmon, is extracted from 
Dr. Baird’s Cyclopa)dia of the ITatural Sciences The 
Salmon is exceedingly abundant in aJi the northern 
oceans. It is found in France, England, Germany, 
Bohemia, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Iceland, and Green- 
land. It exists also in Labrador and Canada, and down 




no. 86.— 1, FiLCTrABD (Olupoa pilchardus); 2, hsbbino (CSupea < 
Harongus); 8, riXB (Ebox Luciiu). 

the American coast to the Connecticut river, m latitude 
41i- deg., and either it, or a species so closely sWed 
as not to be distinguished except by close comparison, 
abounds in the Arctic seas washing the northern shores 
of the American continent. It does not frequent the 
rivers falling into the Mediterranean, and, though it has 
been stated to he the case, it does not occur in the 
Persian Gulf, or the Caspian Sea. In entering the 
mouths of rivers in order to spawn, the females are 
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always observed to precede the males, depositing their 
ova in little pools or sort of nests, which they form in 
the sand the bottom, for the males to fecundate. 
The young grow very rapidly, and at the present time, 
the subject of the changes which they undergo in their 
progress to matvirity is one exciting much interest. 
When first hatched they are about an inch in length, 
and during the first year are called Parr.’* When 



VZG. SALMON (Salmo salar). 


they remove to the sea, they receive a more brilliant 
dress, and then become the “ Smolt,” varying from four 
to six inches in length. After a residence in the sea 
of from two months to ten weeks, they revisit the 
fresh waters, and are then from two-and-a-half to lour 
pounds’ weight, and are called ‘grilses’ or ‘gilses.’ During 
the ensuing winter they spawn, and are then known as 
Salmon. Salmon grow to a large size, full-grown speci- 
mens weighing about forty pounds, though individuals 
are mentioned which have weighed seventy or even 
eighty potmds. Such are now excessively rare, owing 
to the perfection of the means of capturing them at the 
mouths of our rivers, by which the chances are very 
greatly against any fish escaping the various dangers 
by wmch it is environed for such a succession of years 
as is likely to admit of its attaining to its full 
dimensions. The power these fish have in overcoming 
obstacles to their progress up large rivers at spawning 
time is very great; they shoot up rapids with the 
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Telocity of arrows, and clear considerable water&Us, 
leaping a height of ten, tw elve, and even as much as 
twenty feet. The usual time at which the Salmon 
leaves the sea is the autumn ; it remains in the rivers 
during the winter, and returns to the sea, after having 
deposited its spawn, in the spring. The fishing of this 
excellent and universally admired fish gives employ- 
ment to many thousands of people, throughout the 
whole of the north of Europe. Salmon fisheries, it has 
been said, rank next to agriculture. In this country 
the Scotch rivers supply by far the greater proportion 
of the salmon* brought to market. The total value of 
the Scotch fisheries has been calculated at £150,000 a 
year.*’ 

Many salmon are caught by stake nets, and also by 
the practice of “ spearing ; ” this is a very picturesque 
sight, as it is conducted by torchlight. 

The Herring (Clupca Harengus) makes its visit to this 
country about September, in enormous shoals, extending 
many miles each way ; they are caught in great quan- 
tities and salted in the boats immediately; when 
brought on shore they are suspended in the smoke of 
wood fires, and become ‘‘red herrings.” The Herring 
fisheries are very important, and afibrd — like the Salmon 
fisheries — employment to thousands ; the greatest 
quantities arc caught oft’ the coast of Norway, where 
it is calculated about 400,000,000 are taken yearly. 
A great many are caught oil' LowestofFe, and Wick, 
in Caithness. The Pilchard (Clupca x^Uchardus) is a 
kind of Herring, and is caught in enormous quantities 
off the coasts of Cornwall. The Sprat and Whitebait 
are species of “ Clupea.” 

. MALACorxEEYOit suB-BBACHiALEs (Sub-brachial soft fiu). 

The brachial IVlalacopterygii include most of the Elat Fish ; 
as the Turbot, Plaice, Sole, &c. (fig. 40) . The Turbot, and 
Halibut are caught but in the deep waters, but the Plaice 
and Flounders, chiefly in shallows ; these fish have one 

. side dork and the other light, and both eyes are placed on 
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the dark side ; they always swim with this side upwards ; 
111 the -Turbot this is the while iu Plaice it is the 
right Bide. The Cod (fig. 40) is also iucluded in this 



FIG. 40.— 1, TURBOT (Rhombiis 2, sole (Solca vulgaris), 

3, PLAICE (Hatcssa communis). 4, cop (Gad us morrhua). 


order ; it is a large fisli, often weighing forty or fifty 
pounds, and three or four feet long ; it is chiefly caught 
in northern regions, the banks of Newfoundland being 
the most celebrated for its Cod fisheries, and supply 
the London market. These fish are caught by a long 
line and hook let down to a great depth. 
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‘1. Malacoptektgii apoles (Footless soft fin). 

To this order belong the Eels (fig. 41 ) . They have no abdo- 
minal fins, and arc therefore called apodial, or footless ; 
they very much resemble the serpent in their elongated 
form ; they live chiefly in rivers and ponds, in the mud 



Fia . 41.~tizb eel acut^ostriK). 

of which they obtain worms, <fec., upon which they feed, 
they have been known to leave the water at night and 
travel for some distance in search of worms, frogs, &c. 
These fisli live a long time after they are removed from 
the water, and are extremely tenacious of life ; their 
skins arc covered with such fine small scales that they 
appear quite smooth, and are extremely slimy. The 
Conger Eel is much thicker in proportion than the com- 
mon Eel, and has a dorsal fin like a fringe all down the 
back ; it grows to the weight of ninety or a hundred 
pounds sometimes. Eels are often caught by thrusting 
many-pronged spears (having the spears barbed) into 
the mud, and the Eels are brought up sticking between 
the prongs. Tlie ElectricakEel (dymnotus Seotricus) 
belongs to tJiis section; it’ somewhat resembles a 
large ordinary EqI four or five feet long, but has a 
broad ventral fiti running all along its lower part ; it is 
famous for its power of giving electrical shocks when 
touched, and seeii^ to have the power of using this 
influence at pleasure, but after giving a certain num- 
ber of shocks its power becomes exhausted, and it has 
to remain soine time before it can again give but 
shocks of any strength ; these shocks are sulicientljf 
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strong to prove fatal to small aiiiinals, and even to 
mules and horses crossing the streams which they 
frequent, when a number will attack them at once. 
This creiitiire is a native of the rivers and pools of 
South America, Dcmerara, <fcc. ; the uativ(‘s kill them 
W driving in a great niinibcr of horses, and when the 
&ls have exhausted theii* electrical poAveis, they are 
then caught and killed. 

5. LopiTOBnANCirr (Tufted gill). 

To the Lophobraiichi belongs the Pipe-fish (Tlippocampus, 
or Sea-horse, fig. 42). The following is I)r. Baird’s 
description of these curi- 
ous little creatures : — 

Most of tlicsc species 
aro straiglft, but others 
of the family contract 
after death, so as to form 
a grotesque resemblance 
to a horse in miniature. 

These form the goiius 
Hippocampus, and from 
their shape arc generally 
called Sea-horses, ilij)- 
pocampus brevirostris 
(the sbort-nosed Sea- 
horse) is occasionally met 
with on the British 
coast. It is from six to 
ten inches long, the body 
much compressed, short 
and deep ; the whole length of the body and tail 
divided by longitudinal luid transverse ridges, witli 
tubercular points at the angles of the intersection. 
The snout is slender, and the tail long, quadrangular, 
and terminated in a naked or finless tip. When swim- 
ming about^ the Hippocampus maintains a vertical 
position, but the tail is ready to grasp whatever meets 
ft in the watery ft quickly entwines in any direction 
^ T 2 



no. 42.— nrrrocAMPtrs (From a 
drio.d spocimoii). 
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round weeds or other objects, and darts at its prey 
with great dexterity.” 

6. Plectognathi (Plaited jaw). 

The Sea Porcupine (Diodon hystrix) belongs to this order. 
These Pish are of a peculiar thick rounded form, and 
occasionally inflate their stomachs with air, which makes 
them almost spherical, in which state they float with the 



Pia. 43,'-TnB BUN-nsH (Orthagoriscus). 


belly upwards, and being covered witli spines, present 
rather a formidable object to attack ; the flesh is 
unwholesome, and, it is said, the liver is violently 
poisonous ; some of the species of this fish are phos- 
phorescent, and from this appearance they derive the 
name of Simfish, as they shine very brightly in the dark. 
The short Sunfish (fig. 43) turns round as it swims ; 
it is very large, sometimes weighing from three to 
four hundred pounds. They yield a considerable 
quantity of oil, for which they are caught. Their jaws 
are not divided into teeth, but consist each of a single 
piece; they live upon seaweeds and various cruB'* 
taceans. 
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The Cartilaginous Fishes are divided into three orders. 

1. Stueiones (Sturgeons). 

Sturgeons (fig. 44) are inhabitants of the northern seas, but 
are occasionally found in our rivers. They have rows 
of bony plates imbedded in the skin ; they sonieiiines 



PIO. 41.— TUB BTUBGBoN (Acclpcnsor sturio). 


attain the length of twenty feet, but are usually from 
six to eight feet long. Isinglass is made of tho 
swimming bladder of the Sturgeon, and the roe (dried 
and salted) forms the “Caviare.” 

2. Plaoiostomi (Wide-mouthed). 

The Plagiostomi comprise the Sharks (fig. 45) and Dog- 
fishes, a most voracious tribe ; tho White Shark often 



vio. 45.— TUB SHAUK (Carcharliui vulgaris). 


attains the length of twenty feet. They are terribly 
famous for their dreadful powers of destruction, swallow- 
ing all that comes before them ; they are able to bite in 
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two, with one snap of their formidable jaws, the body of 
any one unfortunate enough to fall in their way ; their 
mouths are armed with several rows of short spear-shaped 
teeth ; the mouth is placed a considerable distance under 
the head, so that when biting they turn on one side or 
quite over ; they have no gills, but the water passes 
tlirough five oblong openings on each side. Sailors hold 
this terrible inhabitant of the deep in great detestation, 
as well they may, for there arc few who have spent 
many years at sea but can tell of a friend or messmate 
who has been mutilated or devoured by the Sharks. 
When sailors catch one, it is hauled on (feck and killed 
with groat gusto ; the stomach is opened and its contents 
examined, and it generally contains some terrible 
inenrentoes in the form of buttons, Iwieldes, &o., the 
only relics of its victims. 

3. CrcLOSTOMi (Bound-mouthed). 

The Lami)rey or Lampern (fig. 40) iiiliahiis both rivers and 
lakes, and some species, the sea ; it has a romnd mouth, 
by which it affixes ilself to rocks, &c., and also to other 



via. 43.— THE LiiHPEBY (Petrojnyzon fluviatilis) (d, the sucker). 


fish, it is furnished with teeth on the outer edge, ft has 
no scales, but is covered with a glutinous skin ; iitform 
it much resembles an Eel, and is from twelve to eighteen 
inches long. The Lamprey was once very plentiful in 
the Thames, and considered a dainty. 



RKrTiiiEia. 

These constitute tlio second class of the Vertebrate 
aniraallT. They are divided into four orders. 

1. Amphibia (double-lived). 

By some naturalists a separate class is made out of the A m- 
phibia, including tlie Frog kind, Toads, and Newts (iig. 
47), which they call “ Batrachia,*^ and wdiich takes a place 
between Eq^tiles and Fislies, as the young of this class 
have a totally dilFcrent form from the adult animal, and 
much resemtle a llsh, breathing by gills and having no 
legs, but as they become mature the gills are replaced 
by lungs, and the h*gs make their a])pcarance. 

Amphibia have soft skins, which appear to serve 
W lungs or gills when they arc under the water, extract- 
' ing the air from it, and enabling them to remain a long 
time there without coming up to breathe;; they are partly 
aquatic, and feed upon insects and other small creatures, 
which they capture by darting out the tongue, which is 
covered wdth a glutinous secretion, and drawing it in 
again instantly with the insect adhering to it, w'hioh 
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they swallow whole. The Frogs are furnished with 
webbed feet and swim well they progress on land by 
leaps, their powerful liind legs carrying them to a great 
distance. The young of the Amphibia are brought 
forth as eggs, wdiich lloat on the water, and when they 
first come to life form the curious little creatures called 
Tadpoles, having long tails and no foot, and, as before 
slated, more resembling Fisli than Itcptiles. The Toads 
are for Iho most part nocturnal in their habits, living 
in the daytime in gardens and holes ; they feed upon 
insects, as do Frogs, and Jay their eggs in the water. 
The stories of Toads being found alive in rock and the 
heart of trees,, arise from the following circumstances : 
Toads when small will often creep into holes in rocks 
and hollows in trees, and in these situations they find 
abundance of food; being slothful in^heir habits, and 
capable of existing upon but little food, and abstaining 
from it a long time, they are apt to remain in their snug 
quarters and content themselves with what insects may 
come to them. In this way they grow too large to get 
out of the hole, and live for a great time in it ; when 
chance discovers them, by the rock being broken open 
or the wood of the tree cleft, the opening into which 
tluy had crept is overlooked. The V\^ater Newt 
(Triton cristatus) inhabits pools and ditches, and (like 
the others of tins order) is first formed as a H^adpole ; it 
is of a brown and bright yellow colour, with a crest 
down its back and tail, and has iho most extraordinary 
powers of reproducing any part cut oft* or removed, such 
tis a leg or the tail. 

2. Opitidia (Snakc-like order). 

This includes the Serpents, Boas, and Fythons, These 
creatures are peculiar from their long and flexible form, 
and the absence of legs. They move by a sinuous 
winding action, and when about to seize their prey, 
make a sudden dart with great rapidity. They are 
covered with regular scales, and mottled with different 
colours I some, as the Adder and Battle-snake, are very 
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venomous, tlie poison is contained in small glands 
connected with the poison-fangs, which are two long 
pointed teeth, having a groov<> or small canal loading 
from tlie side of the tooth to the poison-hag, np<ui 
which, when they l)itc,they press, and inject the poison 



into the wound while the tooth is in the flesh. These 
poison-fangs lie flat down when the creature is not 
excited, but are drawn up by muscles, when they are 
about to spring on anything. It is a common mistake 
to think that Serpents have a “ sting,” arising from 
tlieii* having a thin, long forked tongue, which they 
protrude aud retract with great rapidity, aud which has 
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been mistaken for a sting; the greater number of 
Snakes arc not at all venomous, serpents have no teeth 
fit for eating with, but they are used to hold their prey, 
while they swallow it, and they serve admirably for 
this purpose, as each tooth turns backwards. These 
creatures hove mouths and throats cajiable of enormous 
distension (the lower jaw not being fixed to the upper 
one), so that they can swallow their food whole, wmch 
they alw^ays do ; a TVog or Toad is often swallowed by 
the common Snake, which is quite disfigured by it when 
in its stomach. The Pythons and lloas (fig. 48) are the 
largest of this class, they kill their prey by coiling round 
it, and gradually tightening their folds till it is suttbeated 
and ahnofcit crushed, when it is swallowed ; these great 
creatures will grow to the length of 30 or 40 feet, and 
are cai)able of swallowmg conaidefhble quadrupeds, as 
Hares, Goats, Deer, <fcc, ; after having their food, 
they lie torpid for several days. All Serpents lay 
eggs, and the Pythons coil themselves round upon 
their eggs to protect them ; the Boa-constrictors are 
inhabitants of America, the Pythons of the Old World. 

3. Sauiiia (Lizards). 

The Sauria include the Crocodiles, Alligators, Skinks, 
Geckos, Iguanas, and Lizards; they are carnivorous,, the 
smaller ones feeding on insects, and the larger members 
on whatever they can catch. They have four legs, and 
are covered vidth hard rougli scales running in ridges 
on their backs, they have largo strong tails, and their 
jaws are furmshed with sharj) teeth. The Alligator is 
found in great numbers in the IMississippi, and is a 
most fonnidablo creature, attacking any who may 
venture into the w^ater. In vrluter tlioy bury themselves 
in the mud and remain thenj in a torpid state, they 
are from 15 to 20 feet long. ' The Crocodile is a native 
of Africa and the West Indies, there are many found 
in the Nile, it is larger than the Alligator, reaching 
often to 30 feet. Dr Baird gives the following account 
of the Alligators and Crocodiles 
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“ The Alligator (Alligator luciua, fig 49), a native of 
TTortli America and abundant in the Mississippi, is a for- 
midable and ferocious creature, prodigiously strong, and 
sometimes reaching the Icngtli of IS feet. It is pro- 



riG. 49.— 1, CROCODILE (Ci’ocodilus vulffaris) • 2, ALLIOATOB 
(Alligator luoius) ; 3, iizAKDS. 


vided with numerous ^horp teeth, long tenacious claw's, 
and a pow'erful tail, a single bhw of which is capable of 
overturning a canoe. It chiefly preys by night, assem- 
bling in large numbers, bofsetting "the mouth of som^ 
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retired creek, into which they have previously driven 
the fish, and bellowing so loud that they may be heard 
at the distance of a mile. It is said to attack men 
and quadrupeds whilst bathing or crossing the rivers, 
and to be more fierce and voracious then the other 
species of this snb-fainily. In Winter it buries itself 
in the mud at the bottom of the swamps and marshes 
which it inhabits, and continues in a torpid state till 
ISjiring. 

“ The true Crocodiles arc natives of Africa, the West 
Indies, and America ; and the best known species is the 
Nilotic Crocodile (Crocodilus vulgaris, fig. 49). This 
animal is a native of the Senegal river, of the Niger, 
and other rivers of Africa, but more particularly of 
the Nile in Egypt, where it attaiiiE^the length of about 
30 feet. The Crocodile was held in great veneration 
by the ancient Egyptians, by whom it was known 
under the name of ‘ Champsa.* The Crocodiles are 
exclusively carnivorous, and are ferocious ammais. 
Their numbers arc, however, kept down by the enemies 
which surround them. Eor the adults, few animals 
could be their match, but the little Ichneumon or 
‘Mongooz’ devours their eggs in great numbers while 
hatching in the sand ; and birds of prey pounce upon 
their young on quitting their sliell, and before they are 
able to reach the shore.” 

4. Tkstudinata (having h shield). 

The Testudinata include the Tortoise, and Turtle kind. 
They are remarkable for their horny covering (carapace) 
which forms a sort of shell, out of openings in 
w'hich, their head, tail, and legs protrude ; they have 
short feet, covered wdth scales, and no teeth, but the 
edges of the maxillary bones are sharp, like the edge 
of a knife, and they bite out pieces from vegetable 
substances with ease. Some of this class (the Turtles) 
are residents of the water, and grow to a great size, 
weighing fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds, and 
measuring seven or eight feet long. Others are much 
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esteemed as food, especially the green Turtle. Dr. 
Baird, in his Cyclopaidia of the Natural Sciences, under 
the article “ Chelonia,” gives a good description of thiiso 
creatures, from which the following is extracted : — 

“ The Ghrceii Turtle (Chelonia viridis, or inidas, fig. 50) 
is five or six feet long, and Aveighs from seven to eight 
hundred pounds. It is xmncipally found in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and is often met with seven or eight hundred 
leagues from land. They are easily caught when asleep 



PIG. DO,— xmiTLE (Chelonia viridisi). 


on the surface of tlie water, to wliich they come to 
breathe. In the West Indies, the Bahama Islands, 
and the Island of Ascension, the capture of Turtles 
gives employment to many people, and affords food for 
thousands. 

“ The Hawk’s-bill Turtle (Careiha imbricata) is a 
smaller species, scarcely ever exceeding two hundred 
pounds’ weight, and is a native of the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. The flesh is not good, but the shells, which 
are formed of a considerable number of scales over- 
lapping each other at their extremities, in the manner 
oftiles on the roof of a building, are of great importance 
as an article of commerce, and are much superior to 
that of any other species. It is extensively used in the 
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manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, &c., also for inlaying, 
and otlier ornamental work. 

In the family of land Tortoises (fig. 51), the feet are 
club-Bliiij)ed, and tbeir habits are terrestrial. The shell is 
very solid, thick, ovate, and (in the adult state) covered 
with horny concentrically' grooved shields, marked with 
a permanent areola. Tliey have a short thick tail, are 
very slow in tlieir motion, and live upon vegetables 
and roots. Most of the species are natives of the 



FJC. 51.— toutoiile (Tifc,tuUo siilcalJi). 


warm regions of the globe, but those that live in colder 
regions burrow and sleep during the winter. They are 
quiet, inoftbnsivc animals, extremely tenacious of life, 
and remarkable for longevity. Individuals are stated 
upon good authority to have lived upwards of two hun- 
dred years. 

“ Tlio common Tortoise, or Taragua (Testudo Qrajca), 
is a native of the south of Europe, and almost all the 
countries bordering on the Mediten^anean ; it is found 
in the islands of the Archipelago, Corsica, Hardinia, and 
in Africa, but is thought to bo more common in 
Greece tlian elsewhere. It is from six to eight inches 
long, and weighs about forty-idght ounces. This 
species is often brought to this country and kept in 
gardens. One was brought to the Archiejjiscopal 
garden at Lambeth, in the tinw of Laud, in 1633, 
wliere it lived till 1753, owing its death then, more to 
neglect than the effects of age.’* 



Pia. P2.— i, cowDon (Sarcoramphus gryphus) ; 2, obtric’I- 
(Struitiio caiiielus) ; Kiwi-Kiwi (Apteryx). 

lUJtTJS. 

The third class of the Vertebrata, comprises the “ Birds, 
or those whose young are not born alive, but in the form of 
eggs ; who have warm blood, and breathe by lungs, the aii\ 
cells of which communicate with the hollow shafts of the 
bones, (these are full of air instead of marrow), this gives 
them lightness, and serves as a rcsei’voir of air while flying ; 
they have two anierior extremities so modified as to form 
wings, and a heart with four cavities; most of them 
have the power of flying through the air, and some to a 
very great height, as the “ Condor” (fig. 52), while in others 
the wings are rudimentary and only assist them in running, as 
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in the Ostrich {fig. 62) Cassowary, Penguin, &c., while in the , 
‘‘Apteryx” (fig. 52) they are quite absent. 

Birds are covered with a peculiar modification of hdir 
known as feathers ; these consist of a central shaft with 
closely-set diverging branches, some of which have others 
branching from them \vith a serrated surface, giving them that 
peculiar metallic brilliancy so well shown in the feathers of 
the Humniing Bird. Birds arc furnished with beaks of 
almost every form, to suit their method of feeding, &c., and 
likewise feet, sometimes furnished with sharp and powerful 
talons, at others, feet suitable to climb with, and again in 
some they are webbed between the toes, so as to enable 
them to swim with great rapidity. 

Birds arc divided into live orders, as follows : — 

•> 

1. Raptohes (Preying) Eagle, Owl, &c. 

2. IxsEssoKES (Perching), divided into 4 tribes, viz 

1. Dontirostros (Tooth bill) Thrush, Bntchcr-bird. 

2. Conirostrea (Cono bill) Raven, Crow, Finch. 

3. Scaiisoros (Climbing) Parrot, Wood-pecker. 

4. Fissirostres (Split bill) King Fisher, (^at-suckcr. 

3. Rasoees (Scraping) Poultry, Pheasants, &c. 

4. CSEAi-rATOKES (Wading) Uoron, Craiic, &c. 

5. Natatoues (Swimming) Goose, Duck, &c, 

1. The Kaptores, as the Eagles and Falcons, are furnished 
until hooked beaks and strong sharp talons (fig. 53), they prey ’ 
upt)u all small animals, as birds of less stren^h, rabbits, &c., 
and some of them upon fish, as the Osprey, others feed upon 
dead fipsh and offal, as the Vultures, and are very useful 
creatures in hot countries, where they are generally respected, 
they hov(*r about the towns, feeding upon almost everything 
capable of being swallowed ; it is not certain whether these 
birds detect the presence of food by smell or sight (both of 
these senses arc possessed by them in perfection), but it is 
certain that in the desert, when any animal dies, these birds 
soon make tlieir appearance, although a few minutes before 
ixot> one could he seen for miles around. The Owls 
arc ixocturnal, their plumage is downy, and their eyes placed 
so that beth shall look forwards, the pupils close, similarly to 
a cat’s eye, and their vision, like the cats (their componioni 
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among the Mammalia) is extremely sensitive, so that the 
expression “ as blind as an Owl,” mw no more sense in it 



FIG. C3.— BEAK ANB TAIONS OF EAGLE. 

than ^‘as blind as a Cat ” would havc^ they feed upon rats, 
mice, insects, 

2., ThelNSESSOEES include some that live by catching insects 
in theair wliile they fly, as the Swallows (fig. 54) ; tliese arc fur- 
nished with great powers of flight and rajndity of movement ; 
others (the Scansores) which climb and hold by the branches 
of trees, feeding upon nuts and fruit, as the Farrot ; others 
live upon insects, but seek them in the crevices of old trees 
and otnersimilar places, as the Woodpeckers (fig. 54), Some 
live entirely upon fish (King-fishers), which they catch from 
the streams on the banks of which they live. This order 
includes all the singing birds, and by far the greater number 
of birds of passage ; this propensity to mi^ate is one of the 
most wonderful of all the instincts of Birds, the Swallow 
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leaves England in the Autumn to take up its abode for the 
Winter in Africa, or the Islands of the Archipelago, and 
returns again in the Spring, year after year, to the same nest 5 
'^hese journeys are accoiiiplish(;d at the rale of -10 or 50 miles 



TIG. M.— 1, Bwiiiow IHinmao rustica) -, 2. yrooDPECKEB (PicuB viridia). 

an hour. Pigeons also have the wonderful faculty of return- 
ing home from almost any distamte, appearing to know by 
instinct the right direction ; as, after a turn or two, they 
take a straight course to their destination. 

3. The Easoties include the common Powl (fig. 55), 
Pheasant (fig. 55), Partridge, Turkey, &c.; they feed princi- 
pally on grain, but occasionally on insects and worms, which 
they scrape up witli their feet; they live chiefly upon 
the ground, on which they build their nests, but gener- 
ally roost on trees. Most of this order supply excel- 
lent food, the Turkey is famous as a Christmas dish, 
and is offon of a great size ; this bird is very plentiful 
in Central and South America in a wild state, and often 
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attams a large size, weighing 30 or 40 pounds ; the natives 
have a simple and curious method of catching these birds, 
which are extrenudy shy, never allowing any one to approach 
near to them. A sort <jf cage is built of twigs, large enough 



PIG. 66.— 1, DOSKiPG powLS (Gallus Domesticus) ; 2, fhbasaitts 
(P liasianuB colchicus). 


to contain many, and having holes close to the groxmd all 
round, of a size just suiEcient to admit a Turkey when its 
head is bent down ; leading to each of these holes a train of " 
com is placed, but none within, the birds coming to pick 
the com, follow up the line of corn with their heads down, 
till they are within the inclosure, when Ending no more, 
they raise up their heads and cannot get out, for they have 
not the sense to stoop their heads, so as to allow of their exit. 

u 2 




FiOF. 66.^1, HERON (Arclca cinem) ; 2, CBANE (MegaloruiisOiiierea). 


still and wait with the head resting on the shoulders and the 
eyes fixed on the stream, till an unlucky fish approaches 
near enough, when with a quick stroke they dart at it, and 
catch it; they are veiy picturesque objects, standing on 
one leg (as thoy commonly do) in some lonely pool or sti^am. 



no. 57.— 1, swAjr (CyRnns mansuotus) ; 2. gebse (Anser ferus) 
5 and 4, DUCK and wild ducks (Anas Boschas). 


the water, also on worms, larva?, &c.; they have a beautiful 
mode of rising and flying in a line, when disturbed from 
their haunts, and this line is maintaned for a long distance, 
and is sometimes double like the letter V, one bird leadii^ 
and the others following in single hie. 
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, Leopard (Leopardus varius) ; 2, Boar (Ursus arcto^ \ 8, Gloat (Hircua 
(■eKagrua); 4, Boar (Sus scrofa) \ 8,Boaver (Oastor fiber); 6, Armadillo 
(Dasypus) ; 7. Monkeys (Semnopithoci) ; 8, Boal (Phoca vitulina) | 9. Bat 
(Plccotus auritus). 


THE MAMMALIA. 

This class is divided into twelve orders : — 

1. MARsvriATA (Foucbod), Kangaroo. 

2. Monotfemata (Having but one vent) Platypus. 

3. UoDEFTiA (C/nnwing) Beaver, llabbit. 

A Bdbmtata (Toothless) Anlcater. 

3. Buminantia (Chewing) Ox. Deor, Shoep. 

6. Paciiydermata (Thick skinned) Horse, Elephant. 

7. Cetacea (Whale-like) Whale, Porpoise. 

8. Cabeiyoba (Flesh-eating) Lion, Tiger. 

9. lEBipvxvoBA XlEsoot-eotiDg) MoH Hedgehog. 


10. CIIBIBOFTBRA (Haiid-winged) Bat. 

11. Quadbubiasta (Four-haudod) Monkey, Ape, 

12. Bimaba (Two-handod) Man. 

These twelve orders of the class Mammalia/’ of tho 
division “Vertebrata,” (as their names imply), have their 
peculiarities, such as fit them to their modes of life, as, the 
medium in whicli they live, the climate, the food they eat, 
and the manner of obtaining it. They have all the five 
special senses, sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, but 
very difterently developed in respect to power. Yet, 
as a whole, they maintain a similitude. They have all 
internal skeletons, and each part of this skeleton exists 
in all, but modified to suit different purposes. They 
have all tho peculiar attributes of the “ Mammalia,” such 
as suckling their •young, being bom alive, having four 
extremities, warm blood, respiration by lungs, and a heart 
with two auricles and two ventricles. 

A general description of the anatomy and some of the 
functions of Man will be given hereafter, and will apply 
equally to all the Mammalia ; always bearing in mind t^t 
the difference in structure of every animal, although making 
it inferior to Man, does not do away with any of the 
essential qualities, which constitute it one of the members 
of the highest group ; for, although immensely inferior to 
Man, yet tlie Mammalia are for the most part greatly 
superior to all the classes below it, the capability of being 
educated, being in itself a vast step beyond mere instinct, 
wonderful though this may be, and developed to m extra- 
ordini^ degree, as in some of the insects ; yet, in these, 
there is no possibility of improving it, while in some of the 
Mammalia, as the bog, Horse, Elephant, and Monkey, 
there is an evident tendency to progressive improvement 
when aided by the example and tuition of Man. 

1. The Mabsupjata include the Kangaroos and Opossums 
(fig. 59). They are characterised by the possession of a poudi 
at the lower part of the abdomen, into which the young enter 
as soon as bom, for they are bom in a very imperfect state, 
and when in the pouch they adhere to the teat of the 
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raotlier, where they remain till more fully developed. In 
these animals the hind legs arc greatly developed, and the 
fore legs bnt little, They progress by enormous leaps, 



J?IG. 69.— 1, KANGAROO (Macrop.is major) ; 2, opossuji. 
(Didelphas Virginiana). 


resting on the hinder legs and tail, both of which are very 
strong. They belong exclusively to Austrjdia, which appears 
to produce many forms having peculiarities not met with 
elsewhere, and among the lowest of their t^e ; this and 
the next ordea? appear somewhat to partake o^ the form of 
the Bird, the undeveloped state of the young in the Marsu- 
piata, being an approach to the egg of the Oviparous animals. 

2. The Monotremata includes th^ Duck-bill, called also 
Platypus,’’ and “ Omithorynchus paradoxus,” (fig. 60), a 
most singular combination of the forms of the mammal and the 
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bird. It has a mouili reseniblhig the bill of a Duck, and 
several other peculiarities, which lead to the consideration 



no. 60.— PLATYPUS, ott DUCK-BILL (OriiithoryncliUB). 

r 

of it as one of tlie connectiug links between the forms 
of the Mammalia and Birds. 

3. The Rodentia comj)rise the Rat, Beaver, Rabbit, TIare, 
Mouse, &c. They live upon almost any kind of vegetable 
matter ; the Rat and Mouse will eat anytliing they can get. 
Their incisor teeth are tvro in front of each jaw, and are 
chisel-shaped and very sharp ; they are so constructed that 
they shall be kept sharp by being used, which is effected by 
the hardest part or enamel being in front in a thin layer, so 
that it is not so easily worn away as the bony part. If these 
animals bo fed on soft food, their teeth continue to grow 
nevertheless, and protrude from their mouths in a most 
singular wfy. The Beaver (lig. 61) is almost aquatic in its 
habits, it gnaws through the stems of trees, and uses them 
to dam up the w^ater of the stream they inhabit, so as to 
secure a constant supply. They build bouses or huts of 
wood, mud, and stones, which they unite in constructing. 
These houses have their entrances beneath the water, so 
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that the Beavers dive to enter them ; they have two divisions 
or rooms in them, and are sufficiently large to lodge several 
families. The Bat is too wcll-kiioWn to need much des- 
cription. The brown or Norway Bat has only been an 
inhabitant of this country about forty years, tho black Bat 
being before that time the usual house Bat, but it is now 
almost exterminated, specimens being very rare. There 
are several other species of Eats ; the best known is the 



no. 61.— BEAVBRB (Castor fiber). 

Water Eat, who burrows in brooks and ditches, and partly 
lives in the water. Of the Mouse there are also several 
species. Besides the usual house Mouse, there is the wood 
Mouse, which forms a magazine of ^ain and ]^i;Lts under- 

B id for winter store ; and the harvest M!ouse, which 
8 a little round nest between the stalks of com. The 
Squirrel is also of this order. This pretty little creature 
lives in the trees, chiefly feeding upon nuts ; can leap well, 
and run up the branches of trees with surprising agility. 
The Plying Squirrel has p broad expansion of skin between 
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the fore and hind legs on each side, so that when stretched 
out, they form a soi*t of parachute ; this enables the 
creature to leap to a great distance from tree to tree, 
and supports it in the air as it goes. The Porciipino 
(Ilystrix cristata), so celebrated for its quills, wliicb supply 
a sort of defensive armour, is of this order. 

4. The Edentata, or Antcaters, have no teeth, but a pe- 
culiarly shaped tongue, which is covered with viscid mucus, 
and which they project and retract with great raj)idity, 
causing the Ants and Termites, on which they feed, to 
adhere to it, and ho carried into their mouths. The .Great 
Anteatcr (Myrmeccqdiaga jubata, lig. G2) is a very extraordi- 



, PIG. <i2.— ANTEATEE (Myrmccophajja jubata). 

‘r 

nary animal in appearance ; it has an enormously prolonged 
nose, and the badt is covered with a sort of mane ; the tail, 
also, is of prodigious feizc, and very bushy ; when this 
curious animal lies down to sleep, the long snout is thrust 
under it, and the tail laid across the back, the end of 
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iihe snoiii projecting behind. In this position, it would lead 
anyone to suppose that the head was where the tail really 
is, and that when looking at the creature’s hinder part, they 
were looking at its head; and the sudden reversal of the 
position of these parts, wlien it gets up quickly, is certainly 
extremely ridiculous. 

5. The RijMIKAotta. — T he Iluminating\*inimals (fig. 63) 
are those wliich chew the cud. There are a great many 8])ecies, 
and their jyumihors are also very numerous. The Ox, and its 
v arieties, the IhilTalo, Bison, Yak, &c. ; the Deer, Antelopes, 
Oazcllos, ; the-Shcep, Goat, Giraft’o, and Camel, all 
})L'long to the liinninants. These all have hoofs, cloven 
info two parts; have no incisor (or front) tcetli in the 
upper jaw ; and are essentially grazing animals. They hare 
stomachs made up of four compartmentd'; into the first of 
these (the Eumen) the crude grass enters, and is after- 
wards returned to the mouth, and again chewed at leisure ; 
the molar teeth, or grinders, are flat, and roughened, so as 
to effect this purpose; and, that they may not become 
smooth hy wear, the enamel (or hard part) of the teeth 
is so clisjiosed in various layers, that it is always projecting 
above the bony jiart, which wears down first. The 
llurainants are gregarious, associating in herds of enonnous 
numbers. Gumming, describes the herds of Springboks, in 
South Africa, as being in countless thousands, continuing 
to pass for hours together; and covering the plain as far 
as the eye could reacdi. Calilin, also, describes the Ameri- 
can Bison of the Prairies as being congregated in the most 
surprising numbers. Some of the members of this order are 
very largo and heavy animals. The Cape Buffalo it of enor- 
mous strength, and very fierce when attacked. 

Dr. liivingstone, in his Travels in South Africa, speaking 
of the Lion, says : — “ Tie seldom attacksfull-grown Bufiklos ; 
but frequently, wlicn a Bufialo-ealf is caught by him, the, 
cow rushes to the rescue, and a toss from her often kills 
him. One we found was killed thus, and on the Leambye, 
another , which died near Sesheke, had all the appearance of 
having received his death-blow from a Buffalo. If is ques* 
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tionable if a single Lion ever attacks a full-grown Buffalo ; 
the amount of roaring heard at night, on occasions when a 
Buffalo is killed, Beems to indicate there are always more 
than one Lion engaged in the onslaught.” 
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no. 63.— OBOUP OF BUMIXAITTH. 


1, Oit (Bos tauruB) j 2, Sheep (Ovis aries) ; S, Red Dcor (CJorvuB elaphua)* 

4;, Camel (Gamelus Aitibicus) ; 6, Llama (Pacos), 

The fiuminants are the only members of the Mammalia 
furnished with hems, and some of these are of enormous 
size ; the Buffalo, and Steinbok, are instances. In the 
Deer tribe they are shed yeavly> RRd iacreaee in size and 
in the number of their branches at each fresh growth. The 
fl^sh of the Buminants forms the chief animal food of Man, 
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£uxd some tribes of the American aborigines live ezciusiyely 
on it. 

The Came], next to the ITorso, is the most useful beast 
of biu’then. The Arabs greatly prize these creatures, and 
from tlieir power of carrying a supply of water in their 
stomach, they are very useful in crossing the desert ; their 
hoofs are also spread out so as to enable them better to 
walk on the soft and yielding sand ; there are two kinds of 
Camel, the Baotrian, with two humps, and the Arabian 
Camel with but one. The Dromedary is a small agile breed 
of the Arabian Camel, celebrated for its swiftness. 

6. The Paciitdermata or thick-skinned animals (fig. 64) 
include the Elephant, Ehinoceros, Horse, Ass, and its 
varieties ; Hog, Tapir, llippopotanius, &c. ; these have many 
of them a single solid hoof on each foot, ajf in the Horse and 
Ass tribe, others have separate toes clothed with a hoof, as 
in the El{^[)hant. Jn nearly all the Paciitdermata there is a 
prolongation of the nose or upper bp, the Horse even has 
some power of prehension in this part ; the Ehinoceros is 
able to bring the upper lip into so fine a point as to pick up 
a crumb, and in the Ta]:)ir there is a considerable prolonga- 
tion of the nose, while the Elephant has this part developed 
into a complete prehensile organ. 

The Elephant, liliiuoccros, and Hog are fond of wallowing 
in the mud, with Avhich they completely besmear themselves, 
and seem to derive great satisfaction therefrom. There are 
two kinds of Elephants, the Asiatic, or Indian, and the 
Afri(^n, the chief distinction between them is the size of 
the ear, that of the African Elephant being of very great 
size ; there is a very young specimen of this kind in the 
British Museum, but a full-grown African Elephant has 
never been brought to England. The Elephant is furnished 
with a pair of enormous tusks proceeding from the upper 
jaw, these are composed of solid ivory, and often weigh 
nearly a hundred pounds each ; with the trunk, the Elephant 
is able to gather food in the form of grass and herbage, and 
put it into its mouth, it can also draw up a considerable 
quantiiy of water; and this being poured down its thrdat 
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from tLe trunk, constitutes its usual mode of eating and 
drinking, as the neclt is too short for the animal to reach the 
ground except hy the trunk. IMio Endiaii Elephant is much 
used as a beast of burthen, and for various otner jnirposes; 
they are very docile and sagacious. 



FIG. GA— rAOllYDEBMXTA. 

, 1, Elephant (Elenbas Indicus) ; 2, Ehinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis) ; 

3, Jflippupotamus (Hippopotamus amphibius) ; 4, Wild Boar (Bus scrofa). 

The Horse has been subjected to the service of Man from 
the earliest records, indeed it is not known when this 
beautiful animal was first trained to be his useful servant 
and companion ; he is mentioned, in the Scriptures, as being 
subjected to the Bit, and in the sculptures brought from 
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the ruins of Nineveh by Layard ; the Horse is constantly 
sculptured, decked in the most gorgeous trappings and 
driven by reins and a bit, abnost in the same manner 
as in the present day, and these sculptures are among the 
earliest records of Man’s hands. There arc several breeds 
of Horses ; the chief are the Arabian (from which stock 
proceed our race-horses), the Planders or Cart-horse, and 
the Sheltie or Shetland-horse. The Horse is nowhere 
found in a state of nature, yet many wild Horses graze 
on the plains of America, but it is Icnown that these are 
not native, but proeped from those placed there to 
graze, and which have bred and run wild. The Ass is 
distinguished from the horse by the tail having short hair 
on it, except at the extremity, and the mane being short 
and upright. 

it 

7. The Cetacea, or Whale kind, inhabit chiefly the 
colder latitudes, they are entirely aquatic, but breathe air ; 
the Whale, Naxwal, Dolphins, and Porpoises are the chief 
members. 

In Whales (fig. 65) the anterior extremities are so deve- 
loped as to form a sort of fin called a “ flipper,” but in which 



pia. 65.— WiiAiiB (Balena myetioetus). 


nU the usual bones of an extremity exist ; the posterioT 
extremities are modified as to completely resemble the 
tail of a >fiBh 5 they have smooth skins (levc^ of hair* 
AH these tribes have a considerable thickness of fat or 
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blubber (as it is called) beneath their shin ; this protects 
them from the cold, for most of these creatures live in 
the Very coldest climates, the oily matters acting as a 
non-coriductor ; it is for the oil yielded by this blubber that 
they are chiefly caught. The Cachelot or Sperm-whalo 
(Phyceter macrocephalus) also yields spermaceti, which 
crystallizes from the oily matter contained in its head, and 
the Greenland-whale yields baleen or whale-bone, which is 
a substance forming a sort of sieve in the mouth, through 
which they draw the sea- water and catch all it may contain 
for food, this consists of all small flsh, but principally a 
small mollusc called the Clio Borealis,” which inhabits the 
northern seas in great numbers ; a w'hole shoal of these is 
taken in by the Whale at a draught. The Whale often 
measures 60 or ^0 feet in length, and the Bazor-back 
Whale sometimes 100; a large AVhale wdll yield 20 
tuns of oil. The Narwai or Sea Unicom is from 20 to 30 
feet long ; it has but one tooth, which is developed to a pro- 
digious length, and projects in front, in a straight line like 
a sort of horn, there are- how'evcr sometimes two of these, 
one being always much larger than the other ; this horn is 
8 or 10 feet long, perfectly straight and twisted, it is used 
by the animal to brealt the ice so that it may breathe, and 
also to spear and capture flsh, on which the Narwai lives* 
This horn produces beautiful ivory. 

8. The Caknivoba, or Flesh-eaters (fig, 67), include the 
Feline tribe, as the Lion, Tiger, Jaguar (fig. 68), Leopard, 
&c . ; the Canine, as the Hyena, Wolf, Jackal, Dog, Fox, &c., 
the Ursine, which includes the Bears, and the Phocine, 
including the Seal kind. The Feline tribe are formed to 
spring upon, hold, and rend other animals which they kill 
for food, and have teeth and claws suitable to this purpose, 
and great activity and strength to enable them to contend 
with, and overcome their prey. They are, for the most part, 
nocturnal in their habits, seldom seeking their prey but in the 
night, and then mostly frequenting the drinking-places where 
other animals come for water. They attack by gradually 
stalking after the animal; getting nearer and nearer, till at last 
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a well-directed spring brings them on to it at once. That 
these animals may better surprise their prey, they have 
eyes so extremely sensitive to light that they can see well 
when it would appear to Man to be quite dark, hence 



we. 66.-1, Etb op Lion. S, Claw, S, Tenth. 

the saying, '‘cats con see in the dark.” The Iris (or 
Coloured part of the eyes) in this tribe is made so as to close 
up into a slit (1, fig, 66), and thus exclude the light of the 
day to a great extent, which would otherwise be too powerful, 
and injure the extrome sensit^y of their vision. Their 
claws { 2 , fig 66) are made to reWct by a tenddh^ so as to 
keep their points from being worn by walking. This accounts 
for the silent, stealthy tres^ of the domestic cat ; it enables 
them to creep quietly upon their prey, and at the moment 
they are about to seize them, the claws are extended. The 
pointed or flesh-teeth of the Carnivora are greatly developed, 
and ore very sharp. Their molars (3, fig. 66) are pointed, 
and suitable to the food they are intended to masticate. The 
ionrae of the ieline tribe is very rough, and is used to rasp off 
the flesh from bones. When closefy examined, the sumce 
of thdr tongues present a series of homy hooks, all bending 
in one direction, and forming a sort of rasp. 

The Idon is usually placed at the head of this receipt it 
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is questionable whether he is so powerful as the Bengal 
Tiger, and combats between the two, generally give the 
mastery to the Tiger. 

Dr. Livingstone, in his description of the Lion, takes off a 
good deal of the poetical nobility and imaginary superiority 



PIO. 67.— CASHIVOaA. 

1. Lion (Leo Baiherus) ; 2, Tiger (Tigris regalis). 

with which the Lion has been common^ invested* The 
followii^ selections vrill show what are Dr. Livingstone’s 
impressions from personal experience : — “ When a Lien is 
inet in the day-time, a circumstance by no meens uni^- 
quent to travellers in these parts, if preconceived notions 
do not lead them to expect very fnc^le’ or 
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‘ majestic,’ they will see merely an animal somewhat larger 
than the biggest Dog they ever saw, and partaking very 
strongly of the canine features. When encountered in the 
day-time the Lion stands a second or two gazing, then tunis 
slowly round and walks as slowly away for a dozen paces, 
looking over his shoulder, then begins to trot, and when he 
thinks himself out of sight bounds oft* like a greyhound. By 
day, as a rule, there is not the smallest danger of Lions 
which are not molested attacking Man, nor even on a clear, 
moonlight night, except at the breeding-time. 

“ So general, however, is the sense of security on moon- 
light nights that we seldom tied up our Oxen, but let them 
lie loose by the wagons ; while, on a dark, rainy night, if a 
Lion is in the neighbourhood, ho is almost sure to venture 
to kill an Ox. Ilis approach is always stealthy, and the 
least appearance of a trap is enough to cause him to refrain 
from making the last spring. 

Lions never go near any Elephants, except the calves, 
which, when young, are sometimes torn hy them. Every 
living thing retires before the lordly Elephant, yet a full- 
grown one would fall an easier prey than the Ehinoceros, 
The Lion rushes off at the mere sight of the latter beast.” 

The Bengal or Koyal Tiger is the largest of the Feline 
tribe, being generally 8 feet long and 4 high. It is, how- 
ever, often found much larger. It would appear from the 
most correct accounts that the Lion is hardly a match 
for i}his formidable creature. The Tiger is as beautiful as 
dreadful ; its colour is of a bright orange-huff*, with white 
face and under parts, the back and legs being beautifully 
striped with black. The Tiger has no mane, but is of a 
sleeh, graceful make, though terribly powerful. It inhabits 
India chiefly, and will prowl for hundreds of miles by the 
sides of rivers, secreting itself in the jungle and sleeping 
by day. Sometimes traces of a Tiger will be seen in the 
locality of villages or towns, and stray Sheep or Bullocks 
disa||iear from time to time, but it will destroy any 
hui]^ being who unluckily approaches its haunts, and 
havidg once tasted human dIooo, appears afterward to 
jite£er this kind of food to nil others and will pick out 
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a cow-herd in preference to the cattle he is driving; in 
all probability this preference is really owing to the case 
with which the capture can be made, and the small resistance 
Man is capable of offering ; be this as it may, the Tiger 
having once destroyed a man is called a “ man-eater, ^d 
a reward is offered for his head ; when this occurs near any 
of the stations of the East India Company, the officers 



FIG. 6S,^Jaguab (LeoparduB onca)* 

generally mahe it a point to sally forth and endeavour to 
capture this terrific beast ; this they- do on foot, as it is 
impossible to depend on any Horse, their natural fear of the 
Tiger bei^ so grcat that all Horses either shy, or at once 
retreat. The officers, armed with guns, take with them a 
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number of natives, who with long canes beat the jungle and 
generall^r start out the monster, at whom there are a few 
deadly rifles pointed, which invariably bring him at once 
to the ground. 

The largest of this tribe inhabiting the New World, is the 
Puma or Cougar, which is much inferior to the Lion both in 
size and strength, although very flerce and dangerous, it is 
of a pale drab colour inclining to grey ; it climbs trees and 
stretdies itself along their branches, waiting for some 
unlucky animal to pass, when it drops quietly upon its 
shoulders and quickly destroys it. The Leopard tribe 
includes several varieties, as the Jaguar, Panther, Ounce, 
Ocelot, &c., they are all more or less spotted with black, 
and possess all the ferocity and much of the strength of the 
nobler species of their tribe, the Bmalles{j of them being 
more than a match for a man without weapons. 

The Canine tribe of the Carnivora includes Dogs, Wolves, 
Jackalls, and Poxes. The Dogs are greatly altered from 
their wild nature by being domesticated, resembling in 
their wild state a small Wolf; the Dog in its domesticated 
state is too well known to need any description here. The 
Jackals and Wolves generally hunt in packs, and devour 
all kinds of offal, flesh and bones, which their strong laws 
and teeth appear to crush and break up without difficulty. 

The Bears form the next tribe, these are often very 
large animals; the Ghrisly Bear of the Rocky Mountains 
(Damis ferox) is the largest of the Brown Bears, it often 
meaaures eight feet long and is extremely powerful, the 
Brown Bear (Ursus arctos) is smaller, but stm a powerful 
animal, the Polar Bear (Thdarctos maratimus) is white and 
is the larjB^est of all the Bears, measuring eight or nine feet 
long, it is coated with long shaggy hair, and even its feet 
are frothed with hair underneath, that it m^ not slip on 
the and to defend it from the cold ; this Bear is found 
inr^the Arctic Regions among the ice, and feeds upon li^h 
and other marine animals. Bears in general are carnivorous, 
but eat many other kinds of food; they are veiy fond of 
honey, and are never contented if they smell it, until they get 
at it, for this purpose they wiU often gnaw a hole in a tree and 
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tlirust in their head. Advantage is taken of this predilec- 
tion to entrap the animal, the natives of the Eocky Moun- 
tains often baiting Bear traps with honev. 

The Seals and 'W^alrus (hg. 69) form the next, or Fhocine 
tribe ; they are amphibious, and feed chiefly on Fish, inhabit- 
ing the colder regions of the North; their hinder extremities 
are but little developed, and serve the purposes of a tail. 
They are covered with a close fur, and me canine teetli of 
the Walrus is so largely developed in the upper jaw as to 
form tusks, by means of which they hook on and attach 
themselves to the blocks of ice. 



no. S9 .— Walsitb (TriGbicoB rosmams) \ Sbai. (Phoca vituliua). 


0. The Iksectitoba, such as the Mole, Hedgehog, and 
Shrew-mouse, ffig. 70), live entirely on insects, the Mole bur- 
rows for them m the earth; and the fore paws are so made as 
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to dig out and throw the earth behind it, and it burrows in 
this way with the greatest rapidity. As it is nearly always 
beneath the surface of the earth, and consequently in the 
dark, so a sense of vision is not required, it is therefore 
blind, but the senses of touch and smell, being very acute 
enable it to find its food. The Hedgehog and Shrew-mouse 
are furnished with pointed noses, with which they dig up 
the earth in searcli of insects, and when found they devour 
them with amazing rapidity. The Hedgehog lias the power of 



riG. 70.— INSBCTIVOEA. 

1, llcdgrehog (Erinacous Europsous) ; 2, Mole (TalpaEuroposa; 3, Shrew-moiiae 
(Soroz aranouB), 

rolling itself uj) into a ball and defying the attacks of almost 
anything, for its bristles are so stiff and sharp that they 
prick like thorns, and make a capital defensive armour ; the 
Hedgehog is eaten by many, especially by the Glipsies, who 
esteem it a dainty. 

10. The Cheiuopteba (Bat tribe, fig. 71), have fore feet so 
modified as to serve as wings, with which they fly with toler- 
able swiftness, producing a peculiar flappinjg sound. These 
wings are formed by a membrane whicli is stretched out 
between the fingers, which are exceedingly elongated, and 
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wUch reaches from the fore feet to the hind feet. The Bat 
tribe all feed upon insects, especially moths ; they rest in the 
day time head downwards, clinging to rough places by 
means of the claws of their hind feet, coming out at night to 
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seek their food ; their sight, which is very quick, enabling 
them to see their prey when almost dark. Soine of the 
larger species of this tribe, inhabiting America, are called 
Vampire Bats, they live by sucking the blood of various 
animals, such as cattle and horses, thereby inflicting dan- 
gerous wounds. 

11. The QuADiiTiMANA (fig. 72), so called from their hind 
and fore feet both having thumbs, and being developed into 
hsmds, includes the Mordceys ; they may be divided into two 
tribes, those inhabiting the Old World (Sirniida^), and 
those inhabiting the New (Cebidsc), these include what were 
formerly called Apes, Baboons &e. These animals approach 
the most nearly to the form of the human being, the 
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Chimpanzee being considered the nearest in formation to 
Man; there are, however, many very broad distinctions 
between the two, especially in the foot and head. The 
Quadrumana are very clever, but their actions seem to hpe 
more meaning in them than they in reality possess, owing 



no. 72.— QUADS17]Ii.K4.. 

SaboonB,’-^!, Uaadrill (Fapio maimou) ; 2. Chaoma (Ohacma Porcarim). 

Mona (Cercopithocusmona) -, 4. Howler (Mycetes); 
a Spider (Ateles). 

to the resemblance of these creatures to the human bei%. 
There are many surprising accounts of these beings, su<m 
as their arming themselves with sticks and stones to defend 
themselves ; but no act of reason has ever yet been per^ 
eeived in them, nor any tendency towfurds improveiiieni^ 
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S '5 that which has been given them by Man. “ The 
ey who had seen the world,” and went home and 
taught his comp^ions, is a fable in both senses of the word. 
The Monkey tribe are formed to pass their lives in the 
trees among the branches, their hands being formed to suit 
this kind of life. None of them walk well, but when they 
are among the branches, swinging themselves from bough 
to bough, few creatures are more active ; their food is fruit 
and nuts of all kinds. The Chimpanzee, certainly, is the 
nearest approach to Man in the lower animals, and walks 
better in an upright position than does the Ouran^-outang, 
whose whole life is spent in the trees, while the Chimpanzee 
often inhabits holes m the earth and rocks. In the “Penny 
Cyclopaedia ” is the follomng account of one, by Captain 
Payne : — • 

“ It shook hands with some of the sailors, but refused its 
liand with marks of anger to others, without any apparent 
cause. It speedily, however, became familiar with the crew, 
except one Doy, to whom it was never reconciled. When 
the seamen’s mess was brought on deck it was a constant 
attendant, would go round and embrace each person, while 
it uttered loud yells, and then seat itself among them to 
share the repast.” 

Some of the Monkey tribe (the Spider-monkeys) have the 
power of holding fast with the end of the tail ; it, in fact, 
forms a sort of hand, and they swing from the boughs by it, 
and it is said that several will attach themselves in this way, 
forming a long chain, and swing themselves from the top- 
most bough of a tree when they wish to cross a stream, the 
lowest catching hold of the boughs on the opposite side, and 
the uppermost of them letting go his hold, they are all thus 
conveyed across. 

12. Bimaka (two-handed). This order indudes Man 
alone. Man has been placed in a separate class, and not as 
the first order of the Mammalia, but, as will be presently 
nptieed, although ho has many attributes which no other 
aiumal has, yet in bodily construction, and all the functions 
of his material part, he so nearly resembles the other orders 
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of his class that it is deemed better to place him at their head 
under the designation of “two-handed;” although indeed 
he is the only animal who can be said to possess hands, 
properly so called, for those of the Monkey tribe are so 
imperfectly developed that they have but little claim to 
the name. 

In his circulation, respiration, digestion, &c., Man exactly 
resembles the other Mammalif^ also in the organs of loco- 
motion and special sense, modified slightly in form; but to 
these purely animal attributes, he has superadded faculties 
which raise him above them, and show him to be the last 
and most perfect of Q-od’s creatures, one step further, in 
fact, than any other living being ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance, and one showing the accuracy of detail, with which 
the Mosaic account of Creation in the ^ible abounds, that 
this very superiority is not only mentioned in many ways, 
but recorded as the result of a special act of G-od over and 
above his formation as an ordinary animal, in which state 
he was created, for we find the words, “ and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul^' 
this especial act was not performed for any other being 
which God had created, of which it is stated simply “ male 
and female created He them.” 

Man is possessed of sentiments (or those feelings which 
prompt him to believe in, look forward to, and hope for a 
higher state of existence, than that which he enjoys here) 
which none of the lower animals have, and of reason in 
place of instinct. There is certainly a vast difference 
between the two, although many would have us believe the 
one is the same as the other, but of a higher order; 
instinct causes its possessor to act from innate impulse 
without consciousness of the result, while reason points 
out “the why and the wherefore.” Man is conscious of 
his own identity, this is also peculiar to him ; moreover, all 
the performances of man can be improved bv practice, none 
■ of the instincts can, but are as perfect at first as at last ; 
thei makes the comb, and the Bird the nest, as well the 
fins$:^me as the last, and although the higher animals, as 
the Dog, Horse, Elephant, can be taught to perfom 



а. Skull. 

б. 6, Yertebnl column or Spine. 

c. Eibg. 

iiif> 

d. Sternum or Chest bone. 

e. e. Scapulae or Blade bones. 

f. f. Clavicles or Collar bones. 

g. g. Pelvic or Hip bones. 

A. h. Humeri or Arm bones, 
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A. Femur or Thigh bone. 

I Tibia or Largo bone of leg. 
m. Fibula or Small bone of leg. 
». Caloaneum or Heel bone, 
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foot. . 

p. Carpal bones or Bones of tho 
urrists. 
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various clever and useful acts, yet it is by Man’s instru- 
ment^ty and not by their own powers ; in fact there is not 
m animal which left to itself has the slightest power within 
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itself of deviating one iota from those peeuliar instincts 
which were given it by God. But Man at every effort risM 
higher than he was before, till he arrives at such aknowled^ 
of the great works and designs of his Creator that he bows 
his head in awe and admiration of the wonders permitted 
to appear to his comprehension. With respect to his bodily 
structure, Man undoubtedly stands first in the race of 
beings, although, in some pa^iculars, such as the acuteness 
of the senses, he may be imerior to some. 

The Human frame consists of a skeleton (fig. 73) formed of 
hard and unyielding bone, having joints to admit of motion in 
certain directions ; this skeleton performs certain g^eat and 
important offices, it forms strong boundaries or protecting 
cases for most of the vital parts, so as to shield them from 
external violence, such as the brain and spinal cord, the 
lungs, heart, &c., it also furnishes a series of levers to be 
acted on by the muscles, for the purposes of motion, and a 
firm support for the soft parts of the system. The skeleton 
is divided into the head, trunk, and extremities ; the head 
is again divided into cranium and face ; the trunk is divided 
into spine, thorax, and pelvis ; the 
extremities intotheupper and lower, 
the upper consisting of arm, fore- 
arm, and hand ; the lower of thigh, 
leg, and foot. The bones are divi- 
ded into “ fiat bones ” (fig. 74) and 
“long bones” (fig. 75), the flat bones 
(os a general rule) form the boun- 
‘ daries of the cavities, and the long 
bones the levers. 

The bones consist of earthy mat- 
ter, chiefly phosphate of lime, held 
together by a sort of cartilage, and 
arranged in flne scales or plates 
forming interstices or cells (flg. 76), no- 74 .-pxxt soitb (acaptda). 
these are large in the centre of the bone so as to make it nearly 
(aad4p some instances quite) hollow, and ve^ small at tho 
surfjn^, so as to make it were nearly solid ; this arrangem^t 
is fimnd to be the yexy best to secure stre^h and lifbtnes^ 
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tc^ther with a very slight degree of flexibility. The general 
form of a long bone is that of a shaft, having an enlarge- 
ment at either extremity, the shaft is generally curved 



FIG. 76 .— xoiro Bom (Femur). 

slightly so aa to give elasticity, and is more solid than the 
ends, which are expanded to give size and firmness to the 
joints, and porous to keep them light ; the shaft is small 
and close in its texture, that there may be plenty of room 



no. 76.— BBCIIOB OF BOITE, UAGNIFIBl 

for the muscles which lie on and cover it. Tlie skeleton 
then, consists of bony cases which enclose the viscera, a 
seiies of levers covered with, and moved by the musdes, 
a:nd the whole forming a solid framework to support the 
soft parts. All the various motions of the body, J^m the 
winking of the eyelid and the wonderfully adjusted motions 
of the eye itself— which are so accurate, that a certain, per- 
ceptible motion is required to look alternately at one side 
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and the other of a pin’s head— to the most powerful stroke 
of the arm, are performed by the contraction of the muscles. 
But there are sevjeral actions which would at first appear tQ 
be produced by elongation instead of contraction, such ^ 
the protrusion of the tongue, the winking of the eyeld^ 
and closure of the lips ; but tihe first of these is prodi^4 
by the contraction of a muscle which is attached at oiie 
extremity to the under part of the root of the tongue, and 
at the other to the inner part of the lower jaw, which, when 
it contracts, draws tlie whole tongue forwards, causing a 
part of it to protrude ; the eyelids and lips are closed by 
circular muscles Surrounding them, which, by contraction, 
draw together those parts. 

The muscles form the flesh of an animal, or that part 
which is of a red colour, and which is callejl lean (in contra- 
distinction to fat), they are composed of fibres, each fibre 
made up of a number of fibrils, and the whole bound up 
together by means of a fine membrane, called areolar tissue. 
Each of these fibrils consists of a number of cells pressed 
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closely together and having a peculiar bearded appearaptp 
(figs. 77, 78). It is by the sudden approximation and flat-^' 
tening of these cells that the muscle is wiortened during con- 
traction, but the contraction of each fibril is only for an 
instant, and then a relaxation and elongation of the cells takes 
place, which is followed by a second contraction, and so on. 
Now, the way in which a muscle keeps in a state of permanent 
contraction is this : the various fibrils or strings of cells relieve 
each other instead of all contracting and all relaxing toge- 
ther, and in this way a part only of the fibrils are in a state 
of contraction at any given time, while the others are 
relaxed, and as one begins to rela^ another contracts, andl 
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80 'Keeps up a state of contraction in the muscle up to 
a certain point, when the contractions become gradually 
more feeble, and finally cease altogether; the muscle is 
then exhausted, but, if allowed to rest awhile, it again 
obtains its contractile power. This peculiar contractile 
po^r is a physical one, and exists for a short time 
after death, that is, until its perfect structure is alteredT 
by the beginning of decomposition ; and what is a curious 
fact, the muscles of a dead Dody stimulated to contraction 
by pricking or galvanism, ‘ will tire and again obtain their 
contractility by rest, just as in the living body. The 
nature of the stimulus which causes the musdes to contract 
during life is not known ; but, whatever it may be, it 
is conveyed from the spinal cord and brain, through 
the medium of a set of nerves, called the “ motor nerves,** 
or nerves of motion, to the muscles, to every fibre of which 
they are distributed. There is, however, another set of 
nerves which have nothing to do with motion, although 
exactly similar in appearance and generally associated and 
bound up in the same sheath with them ; these are the 
nerves of sensation. They take their origin from every 
part possessed of sensibility or feeling — ^more especially the 
skiu^and convey every impression of feeling to the brain. 
The muscles are not all under the control of the will, for 
the muscles of the heart, bowels, &c. are^ quite out of our 
control. Those wliich are subservient to bur will are called 
“ voluntary ” muscles, or the “ muscles of animal life,** while 
those out of the control of the will, are the “ involuntary ” 
muiacles, or “muscles erf organic life** (fig. 79). These 
last have a structure different to the voluntary muscles, 
being composed of fiattened fibres containing granules and 
overmpping each other. The tendons are the cord-like 
extremities of the muscles which connect them to the 
bones ; they are fibrous and slightly elastic, flexible, and 
exceedingly strong; while moist they have a splendent 
appearance, somewhat like mother-of-pearl. 

The ligaments are the strong fibrous bands which connect 
the bones together. Cartilages are substances of a white 
colour, smooth in their texture, and not very flexible; 
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they are connected to the bones which they sometimes serve 
to prolong, and are themselves often converted into bone 
in old people, by the deposition of earthy matter within 



PIG. 79.— INVOLUNTARY HUBOULAR FIBRE. 


their structure, in fivct, they may bo considered as bone 
in an undeveloped state ; for, in the infant, many parts are 
cartilaginous, which, in the adult, are Ijony ; such as the 
ends of the long bones, the bones of the nose, &c. 

With respect to the development of the form of the 
human body, there arc two chief conditions which influence 



PIO. 80.— HEAT) OF AN INFANT. 

it, namely, age and sex. With respect to age, the propor- 
tional magnitudes of the different parts, early and late in 
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life, vaiy very considerably. In tbe infant (fig. 80) the hand 
is by far the most completely developed (in size), next to 
this the abdomen, then the chest and upper extremities, and, 
finally, the lower extremities. In the adult (fig. 81), the 
largest measurement is round the chest and shoulders, but in 
the infant it is round the head ; in the adult the lower extre- 



FIG. 81.— HEAP OE AN ADULT. 


mities weigh one half of the whole body, but in the infant 
not one quarter. The infantile face has r-any peculiarities, 
so also has the face of old age (fig. 82). In the infant 
the lower part of the face is but little developed, tlie lower 
jaw is small, the chin scarcely at all prominent, and the 
distance from the nose to the chin very short, owing to the 
absence of the teeth, or (when formed) their smallness. The 
bones of the nose are scarcely formed, and this organ has 
therefore no bridge, properly so called; the nostrils are 
small, the lower part of the forehead small, smooth, and 
rounded, and the arches of the eyebrows but little promi- 
nent. The cheek-bones arc small, and so are the bony 
arches which join them to the temples ; the cheeks are full 
of fat, and the angles of the jaws rounded. In middle 
age the lower part of the forehead becomes more fully 
develoned, the bony edges which support the eyebrows 

. X 2 
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proiect and overhang the eveB.the 

the^nostrils become more fuUy formed, the 

nose to the chin is greater, the teeth cause the hps Jo be 

pushed more forward, the lower jaw is l^ger, the 

cheek-bones show more plainly. In old age the whole upper 



Via. 82 .— HEAD OV AN OLD MAN. 

part of the face becomes more marked, the nose e^ 
brows still more prominent, the cheeks hollow 
tion of the fat, the space from the nose to the chin (as m 
infancy) shortens from loss 

more fully formed, projects as the jaw rises to fill the space 

occupied iy the teeth. The angles of the jaw 

shwp and square, the eyes sunk in the he^, whole 

skin of the^facc loosened and wrinkled 

stance beneath. With respect to sex, in the M^e the 

facial bones are more folly formed, the shoulders hi^er 

and higher, the collar-bones longer and more 

chest mder, the hips naiTower, and the legs 1®”?®*^^“ 

every bone has its processes or markmgs more fully de^ 

lopei and is more contorted from foe ^tion of *he mn^ 

wLh are larger and more Ppwerfol than in the he^e. 

In the Female (fig. 88) there is a greater deposition ot lat, 
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and, in many other respects, a tendency to a child-like 
conformation. 



Fia. 83.~ITEA]) of a FEMATilS. 

The body is everywhere covered by a common integument 
called the skin, beneath which is a layer of areohir and 
adipose tissue, which last has its cells filled with fat, which 
during life is in a liquid or oily state ; this serves to protect 
the ports beneath both from cold and violence, fills up the 
hollows and irregularities between the muscles, and gives 
the body a more rounded and graceful appearance. 

Man, in common with all the higher animals, is possessed 
of the five “ special senses,” namely, sight, smell, hearing, 
touch, and taste, the organs of which are the eyes, nose^ ears, 
skin, and mouth ; but these are developed in very different 
de^es in different animals. 

aight is the sense by which we take cognisance of those 
external objects which either give out or reflect light. The 
eye (fig. 84; is an optical instrument of great beauty and per- 
fection, and by its help an image of everything we look at is 
produced in miniature on the expanded optic nerve called the 
retina,” as an image is produced in the “ camera,” which 
instrument is made in imitation of the eye ; this image by 
S 0 I 46 un^pwn power is perceived by the mind; and produces 
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the sense of vision. By the sense of sight we recognise 
all forms, colours, and gradations of light and ahade, and 


also (assisted by the expe- 
rience gained by the sense 
of touch) the qualities of 
surface, such as roughness, 
smoothness, &c. ; for in- 
stance, we know by touch 
that a piece of glass is smooth, 
that a piece of velvet has 
a different kind of smooth- 



PIO. 84.—FROKT VIEW OP EYE. 


ness, &c., and the mode in which these surfaces reflect the 
light, teaches us to recognise them so that we could predict 
from touch what appearance an object would have, or by 
the look how it would feel. Our knowledge of the solidity 
of bodies is known to the sense of sight by (unconsciously) 
looking at them with each eye alternately, so as to see to a 
certain extent round them, or somewhat on either side 
alternately. By this fact the principle of the stereoscope is 
explained, the pictures looked at through it, consist of two 
views of the same object, taken at points of sight a short 
distance apart (corresponding to the distance between the 
eyes) and they give us, when steadily looked at, the same 
result that real objects do when looked at with each eye, 
alternately. It is a curious fact, but one which has been 
clearly demonstrated by optical experiments, that the 
picture represented on the “retina” is inverted, but from 
habit we refer things to their natural position, and how 
naturally and easily this is done, may be ascertained by 
holding the head down close to the floor, and looking at 
objects through one’s legs, in this position they are all ' 
iin erted ; but we naturally make ourselves satisfied that 
they are still as they were before, so that they really do 
not appear to be inverted. The impression formed by 
objects upon the retina is not immediately destroyed upon 
their removal, but remains for an instant permanent ; this 
gives rise to a great many curious phenomena, among which 
the most familiar is the circle of light produced by the 
rapid evolution of any luminous body, as the red-hot end of 
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with all the fingers and thumb, each can individually 
be approximated to the thumb so as to hold the very 
smallest substance, and as Man is so constituted that he can 
stand firmly on his feet, his hands can be solely appropriated 



MG. 88.— HUMAN HAND. 


to the acts of prehension. It has been said that Man owes 
much of his superlbrity to the lower animals, to the possession 
of hands which can take, examine, and compare everything 



MO. 89.— MONKBT*B HAND. 


within his reach ; but it seems more probable that these 
hands have been given him because he, only, has the faculties 
of examining and comparing. The Lion and Tiger would be 
lio better off, had they Man’s hands instead of their feet 
wdth claws— probably much worse. 

Animals do not feed upon unorganised matter, as do 
vegetables, but merely appropriate to their own use those 
organic principles which are ready formed in the vegetable 
or animal, such as albumen, fibrine, starch, gum, sugar, 
&c., and assimilate them into their substance. 

food enters the mouth of an animal it there meets 
with a fluid (the saliva) which is capable of converting 
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starchy matters into sugar, thus rendering this aliment 
(which is presented in a state of a nature quite insoluble at 
the heat of the stomach) not only soluble, but nutritious. 
This ensaUT^ation takes place while the food is being masti- 
cated; when in the stomach (hg. 00) it meets with the 



Fie. 00.— nuMAir stomach. 

^•gastric juice,” a fluid capable of dissolving both fibrine 
and albumen (the two other chief aliment^, even when 
coagulated ; thus all kinds of food when they have been a 
short time in the stomach are reduced to a liquid, and so* 
far fitted to enter the system. The stomach is a mem- 
braneous bag, communicating at the upper orifice with the 
mouth, and at the lower with the intestines ; its intennd 
(mucous) coat is smooth, and contains many absorbents; 
its outer coat is muscular, and capable of contoaction, so as 
to roll together its contents, thus bringing every jportion 
into contact with the gastric juice ; this mass of dissolved 
food has received the name of ** chyme.” By admixture 
with the bile (a fiuid excreted by the liver) and other 
juices, it separates (like curds and whey) into a liquid and 
partially solid matter ; the liquid part is like milk, and is 
called “ chyle,” and it is taken up by absorbent vessels, by 
<< endosmose,” a peculiar power which membranes Imve of 
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allowing liquids to pass through them when there is a more 
dense liquid on the ofcher side (as described in the ex- 
periment at page 123, “Vegetable Kingdom,”), and, pass- 
ing through the vessels called “ lacteais,” is mixed there 
with the impure blood as it is about to be returned to the 
heart, and from thence to the lungs, where impurities are got 
rid of in the form of carbonic acid. The lungs (fig 91), in 



FIG. 91.— LUKGB, nSABT, IKD LABGE VSBBBLB. 

1 and 2, Eight and loft Lungs ; 3, Heart 4, Aorta ; 5 , Trachea. 

performing this office, expose the blood (contained in thou- 
sands of minute blood-vessels) to the air which enters the 
windpipe at every inspiration or breath, the windpipe 
divides into two, and these each into two more (the bron- 
chial tubes), and so on until they are no larger than a 
hair ; at the end of cacli tube is a little “ air-cell,” on the 
. membraneous walls of which the vessels containing the 
blood are distributed as a network. The blood when it 
enters the lungs is of a dark purple or blackish colour, and 
is loaded with carbonic acid ; this blood is received by the 
hoa^ from the great veins, which pour it into the right 
auricle, this contracting, sends it inj;o the right ventricle, 
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which, in turn, sends it through the pulmonary arteries 
into the lungs ; while there, it is exposed in the network 
of vessels which ramify on the walls of the air-cells; 
another process of endosmose takes place, and the car- 
bonic acid passes through the walls of the vessels into the 
air-tubes, and escapes by the breath ; at the same time that 
this carbonic acid is cast off, an equal bulk of oxygen is 
absorbed from the air, so that the air which enters the 
lungs, and that which passes out, are the same in bulk — ^plus- 
watery vapour — although what enters is pure air, and what 
is expelled, is loaded witli carbonic acid. The blood, having 
exch^ged carbonic acid for oxygen, is now altered from a 
black to a bright scarlet colour, and is in a condition to bo 
circulated through the system. On leaving the lungs by 
the pulmonary veins,” it enters the left auricle of the 
heart, and passes from thence to the left ventricle, which 
is very powerful, and forces it by compression upwards 
into the ‘‘ aorta” (the first great artery), and thence 
through the other arteries, which divide, and become 
smaller and smaller until it arrives at every part of the 
body, forming a network of fine vessels which are called 
capillaries ; so perfectly are these vessels distributed, that 
it IS almost impossible to cut or prick any part of the body 
without wounding one of them, and thereby drawing blood. 
When these capillaries have supplied this pure blood to 
repair and renovate every part of the system, and received 
for the new material, that whicli is worn out or spoiled, 
they urge it onwards to where they unite into small 
veins, and, as these continue to unite, they form large 
trunks, and pour the blood, now black and impure, into 
the right auricle of the heart, together with the fresh 
material (chyle) derived from the food, again to be sent 
through the lungs and purified for fresh circulation. This 
description applies as well to the other Mammalia as it 
does to Man, for these classes do not differ from Man in 
their physical structure, except in form and size, and the 
alteration in the propo^ion of the various parts to adapt 
edoh to its peculiar purpose. 



ETTBOPBIN AND NBOEO* 


Man is, without doubt, the only a.nimal possessed of 
reflective and reasoning faculties, and the posaession of these 
has raised him immeasurably above all tlie rest. He has 
also physical capabilities suitable to a dominant being 
whose race is destined to people the eartli in every part. 
Were his constitution formed like that of the Chimpanzee 
or the Ourang, he could only live in the very hottest of 
climates ; but it is found that Man ie healthy and happy 
through ranges of temperature, which would prove fatal 
to most other animals. In the frigid regions of the 
north, the Laplander enjoys many comforts -which he 
fancies could never be obtained in any other latitude, and 
the Bushman of Africa, following the wild animals of that 
region, and needing no covering to shield him from the 
burning rays of the sun, deems his lot the happiest that 
can be. The human race are gradually increasing in num- 
ber, and there is scarcely a spot capable of being inhabited 
at all, but they are foimd there ; and, wherever Man comes, 
the wild animals of the region retire or become entirely 
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extinct, excepting those which serve him as food, such as 
the Euminants. 

The difference between the highest of the lower anim^ 
and Mon, is so distinct, that no more need be said about it ; 
but among men themselves, there is ^a great difference; 
between the European, and the Negro or the Hottentot, 
there is a vast distinction, but the most sitnple would at 
once say they are both men, and possessed of the essential 
qualities of men ; and there can be no doubt that all men 
of every kind form one species. This is a point pretty well 
settled among all who have written on the subject ; and 
indeed, great as the difference is among men, it is not 
half so great os that which exists between the Bull-dog 
and Italian Greyhound, and yet they are both dogs; or 
between the Eace-horse and the Dray-horse, and yet is 
there can doubt of these both being of the same speci 
Blumenbach made ouu live varietiesr- ** lely, 1 au- 
casian; 2, Mo^oliaii; 3, American; 4, Malay; 5, Ethiopian 
or Negro, Bickering* describes eleven varieties, and 
arranges them as follows : — 


WHITE. 


BLiiCKIBH-BBOWX, 


1, 

2. Alorssinian. 


SOOWE. 


6. Papuan. 

7. NegrUlo. 

8. Indian or Tclin|;aBu 

9. Etlifopian, 


a Mongolian, blxok; 

. ' lu Hottentot, 10. Australian. 

5 . >. 11. Mogro. 

In this^ariMgem^nt the * Arabian” corresponds /vith 
tho *“ Oaucasiau’^ ; of Muuienhach^ both names are given 
from the supposed country of tho original membe s of th. 
race ; the appellation European,” used by Dr. Latham ii&, 
however, a much more appropriate one than either, both ti^e 
Caucasiaii imd Arabian being now limited to the iig^ab^^ants 
of the localities fibm, which thjrir names were derived, -The 
i^abian, Caucasian, or Jluropean family occupy the fhief 
part of Western &rope, the British Isles, anj tho United 

• « il|ce8 of Ma.t3.*» By John Oharlof Hiai, M.D., p* ^ 
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States oi* America, and is fast spreading in other parts of 
the American Continent and in Australia. It is charac- 
terised by a fair com- 
plexion, arched nose, 
ruddy cheeks, thin lips, 
and the frequency of 
blue ^cs and fight 
hair, its members are 
at this present time the 
highest and most ci- 
vilised classes in the 
world, being further 
advanced in religion, 
arts, sciences, and liter- 
ature; also their capa- 
city for enterprise and 
speculation, and their 
love of novelty, is far 
beyond that of any 
other variety’ of the 
uman race anything new that offers the smallest chance 
of being beneficial is at once adopted by them and carried 
cut. This is, perhaps, the great secret of their advancement, 
I’or the other most numerous variety of the human family, 
and which exceeds the Bimjpean in numbers (the Mongo- 
has hut little capacity for change of any kiird, ih fact, 
pears to admire and adhere to those matters only, which 
h.ivo tlie most undoubted stamp of antiquity — such a 
'rode of feeling especially obtains among the Chinese. Dr. 
divides the European family iiito~ ' 

1. The Basks. a Thb Oxbbkb akd LAiiirs. 

s. The SKirTAE. 6. The Saehatxahs. 

3^ The Kelts. 6. The Gbbikaes. 

The Basks appear to have been the ori^nal inhabitants 
of* {Spain and Portugal, which have abandoned their former 
habitation and now dwell in the mountains of Navarre and 
ftascony, just as the American Indians nmy be supposed 
to dwell at some future time in the Boqky Mountains. 
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The are the inhabitants of Albania, much 

resembling iitnersonal appearance the Turks and Sclayonians, 
but haying a laoiguage derived from a different source. The 
following IS a description of the Albanian, from the ^Tenny 
Cyclopuediai” — 

“The Albanians are about five feet and a half high, 
muscular and straight in their persons. Their activity, and 
the tight girdles which they wear, render them small round 
the loins ; they have full broad chests, long necks, long oval 
faces with prominent cheek bones, and flat raised fore- 
heads, arched eyebrows, blue or hazel (rarely quite black) 
lively eyes, thin straight noses, thin but open nostrils, and 
small mouths furnished with good teeth. Their complexions 
are white in youth, but become tinged a dusky hue in 
old agc\” 

The Kelts (or Celts) were the former inhabitants of 
both France and England, they are now to he found chiefly 
in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, and are called 
Gaelic Celts ; the English are a mixture of these with Saxon 
and German, but still retain a good deal of the blood of 
the Celts ; in Wales the Celts are derived from the ancient 
British branch. The English retain more of the Germanic 
lan^age, while the Welsh retain most of the original 
British ; the French are Celtic mixed with BomaU} and have 
therefore a great admixture of Latin in their laugu^e. 
The Kelts appear to have been a race above the usual 
height, with red or light hair, ruddy complexion, and of a 
fierce ^d impetuous disposition. 

The Gbeeks and, LA-Tnrs^Of this stock, the inhabitants 
of Italy and Greece are the purest descendants, but it is 
extended with more or less contamination to Spain and the 
Banubion Principalities. Italy was probably the original 
seat of both races. 

The SABMATijLys. — This stock inhabits Busaia, Poland, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Servia, all speaking the Sclavonic 
languages. 

The Gebmaks.— T his race inhabits Germany, Hofiand, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and its immediate bitoh 
the English^ forming the Anglo-Sexon family, are extended 
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to America, Canada, Australia, and other parts of the world 
by colonisation. 

Dr. Pickering calls the pjuropean race Arabian, and makes 
it extend through the whole of Europe, India, Arabia, 
and the northern parts of Africa, believing all these to 
have been derived from the same stock, and forming varia- 
tions of the same family. The language spoken oy tho 
Europeans of all classes has been called Indo-European, 
hence Pickering classes with them the Hebrews, Armenians, 
Parsees, and many more, all derived from a stock supposed 
to have migrated from Asia into Europe and Africa. 


The Abyssiniah. — Tliis race inhabits the table lands of 
Abyssinia, and its extension into the interior. Dr. Pickering 
thus describes Jho ap- 
pearance of three in^- 
vidualsof this race whom 
he met at Singapore — 

“ The hair was much 
alike in all three, and 
was crisped and fine, 
neither coarse enough 
nor in suifi cient quantity 
to form a resisting mass. 

The beard of one indi- 
vidual was in pellets 
absolutely like the close 
wool of the Negro, but 
the prominence of nose, 
greatereven thanusually 
O^urs in the white race, AarsBiiriAK. 

bd^Bufficient testimony 

to his purity of descent. The second individual had the face 
vi^iy, much elongated, but the nose was not particularly 
The third had a straighter beard, \vhich was 
bl^k and grey in regular stripes. The complexion was 
the same in all three, and though very light, was oy no means 
of a sicHy hue, and indeed these persons might readily have 
been passed in the streets as belonging to the wUte race.** 
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Tlio Mongolian race, according to Pickering, includes 
tlie inhabitants of part of China and all the no^h-eastetn 

parts of Asia, also the 
aborigines of North and 
South America, with the 
exception of a tract of 
land on’ the south- 
western coast, including 
what is now California, 
and part of the United 
States. This race is 
probably the most nu- 
merous in the world. 
The complexion of the 
Mongolian is decidedly 
^ yellowish brown, but 
rather pale withal (it 
is well seen in the 
MOKGOLiAir. Chinese) ; the head is 

flattened from before to 
behind, and expanded from side to side, so that in some 

well-marked cases the 
head is as broad as 
it is long, the eyes 
are drawn upwards atthe 
outer angles, and appear 
wide apart, from the 
inner angle, being but 
little prolonged inwards, 
the cheek-bonestare pro- 
minent ; the eyes black, 
and the hair black and 
straight. The best spe- 
cimens of this fipily 
are the Tartars and 
Chinese. The Chinese 
^ are highly skilful in most 

^ of the useful arts, espe- 

cially in agriculture, Their history extends very far boi^, and 
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probably the longest series of recorded CTents in existence, 
- being continuous for a 
period of about 4,000 
years, during the whole 
of which lime they 
have been in a state of 
civilisation nearly the 
same as they are at the 
present time. 

The aboriginal tribes 
of America belong to 
this family. Dr. Latham 
derives their origin from 
the Esquimaux (or 
Eskemo), and tl«sir mi- 
gration from north- 
eastern Asia, Kams- 
chatka, and the Aleutian 
Islands, to the eastern 
or Pacific shores of ' 

America. 

The Chinese and Tar- ? , 
tars are of a decidedly 
yellow tint. The Ame- 
ricans are of a dark 
copper-coloured hue, hence their designation ‘‘ Eed Indians.’* 



AUBBICAK INDIAN. 


The Hottentot. This race inhabits the south of Africa, 
and parts extending thence into the interior ; they are of a 
yellowish-brown complexion, small in stature, with hair 
consisting of small black knobs of a crisp sort of wool, sepa- 
rated from each other in such a way that the skin of the 
head may be distinctly seen between them. They are 
strictly nomadic, scarcely ever remaining in any fixed spot, 
but following the animms they hunt and kill for food, upon 
the flesh of which, with a few roots, they live. 

Dr. Livingstone denies that they are very small in stature *, 
speaking of me Bushmen, a tribe of the Hottentot family, he 
says : — They are the only real nomads in the countjy, 
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they never eultivate the soil, nor rear any domestic animals, 

save wretched dogs; 
they are so intimately 
acquainted with the 
habits of the game, 
that they follow them 
in their migrations from 
place to place, and prey 
upon them, and thus 
prove as complete a 
check upon their in- 
ordinate increase as tlie 
other carnivora. The 
chief subsistence of the 
' Bushmten is the flesh of 
game, but that is eked 
out by what the women 
collect of roots, beans, 
or fruits of the desert. 



noTTEirioT mciXiS. 


The Malay family are a coast-dwelling people, delighting 

ill the water, and never 
found very flir removed 
from it; they inhabit 
the southernmost coast 
of China, from Siam 
southwards, aud all the 
adjacent islands. They 
are of a dark rich brown 
colour, with straight, 
coarse, black hair and 
scanty beard, which in 
some is quite wantin|^. 
Some of the memhers of 
this family are abew^ 
the usual standard^ of 
height, such as Mie 
Po^mesians and 
of the Mdays, generally 



Mi^LAV. 


hit^ans^ The moral character 
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Speaking, is of an inferior order. They are a race difFering 
much, in some respects, from the Negro and Ked Indian, 
being of peculiarly active temperaments ; they exhibit con- 
siderable intellectual capacity, and are an ingenious people. 
It is extremely probable, from the fact of their being found 
in islands surrounded by others in the hands of the il^hiopic 
race, that they have pushed out the less active variety, and, 
in sWt, annihilated them ; and it is likely that they will in 
turn sufifer extinction at the hands of a superior variety, or 
a variety rendered superior by civilisation. 

The Papijan race 
inhabit the Feejee 
Islands and the coasts 
of New Guineas; they 
are almost black, with a 
rough skin and thick 
woolly hair, which grows 
much longer than in the 
Negro, and which they 
wear curled up so as to 
form a resisting mass, 
and no bad protection 
against the blow from a 
club (their national wea- 
pon). Their height is 
above the average of 
Europeans. Fish and 
yams are their chief food. 

The Nbubillo are 
stature, with projecting jaws and thick woolly hair, the 
nbso not so flat as the Negro, nor the lips so thick ; ^tbey 
inimbit the interior of New Guinea and a few isLonds in l|;s 
loc^ty, of which they appear to have been the aborigines, . 
the central parts only bemg occupied by them ; the coasts 
are inhabited by the Papuan and Malay races, who have 
driven the Negrillo aborigines from their former abode to 
‘ thd central moimtams* 
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Tho Ikhtak or TELijraAN race inhabit the whole of 

Hindostan, and parts of 
Persia. Tiie complexion 
is much the same as in 
the two preceding races 
(Negrillo and Papuan), 
and is so decidedly darker 
than in tho Malayan, 
that by common con- 
sent it is called block, 
although, on comparison, 
the two differ widely 
from that of the un- 
mixed Negro. The 
greatei^part of Hindos- 
tan is, however, inha- 
bited by a mixed race, 
partly Persian, partly 
Arabian. 

Pickering describes them as follows : — The features 
approximated very closely to those of the White race, but 
in general the mouth appeared to be wider, the nose rather 
less prominent, and the lips sensibly thicker. The profile 
was less vertical than in the surrounding Malays, the lower 
part of the face projecting with a regular arch, as in the 
Mongolian, and there was a furtlier correspondence vrith 
the latter race in the frequent instances of the arched nose. 
The beard occurred more frequently, and was more copious 
than in the Malay race ; the hair was straight and fine, and 
I have never seen it any other colour than black.’’ 

__ * I 

The Ethiopians inhabit the central and north-east part 
of Africa, Nubia, and the upper districts of the Nile. They 
are black, but their features are not far removed from tte 
European, except in the fulness of the lips, and they are in 
some cases extremely handsome. The hair is black and 
crisp, but not completely woolly, and grows sufficiently long 
to be plaited, which is the usual mode in which it is worn 
by the females of this race. 
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The Aubtealians.— 
The natives of Australia 
are quite black, and 
have the nose and mouth 
very wide ; the lips are 
thick, but not so much 
so as xn the Negro ; the 
hair is black and curly, 
but not Avoolly ; tlie 
eyes are very small, 
decidy set, black, and 
keen; the lower part 
of the face does not pro- 
ject like that of the Ne- 
gro. These mal?^ a wide 
distinction between the 
two races, although they 
have been confounded 
with each other. 

The Negro. — This 
race appears to differ 
from the European more 
than any other. The 
skill of the Negro is 
quite black ajid shining, 
the hair black, closely 
<jrispcd into a sort of 
wool, and never grow- 
ing to any great length ; 
they have but little 
beard, the nose is fiat 
and broad, and the lips 
very thiclc and pro- 
truding, as is also the 
whole lower part of the 
&ce; the front teeth also 
project outwards, and 
the whole contour of 
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the face and head is backwards, forming a ^aduallj 
leceding outline. They inhabit the interior and eastern 
parts of Africa conjointly with the Hottentot. 

The preceding is a slight outline of the various races of 
men "which inhabit the earth ; their numbers in the 
gross somewhere about a thousand millions, and it has been 
computed as follows, bearnig in mind that these numbers 
are but a rude aj)proximation to truth : — 

European . . . 360,000,000 Abyssinian. . . 80,000,000 

Hongo^n . . . 400,000.040 Papuan 8,000,000 

Malay 100.000,000 Negrillo .... 8,000,000 

Telingan .... 80,000,000 Australian . . . 600, 0(M) 

Negro 60,000,000 Hottentot . . . 600,000 

Ethiopian . . . 10,000,000 


In examining the various tidbes of animated nature, 
there is one great fact which impresses itself irresistibly 
u^ion our minds, namely, that they all fornl the handiwork 
of one Creator, and His Autograph is stamped everywhere. 
His care is also shown in the way iu which animals are 
made to feed on all kinds of organic matters, and on 
each other; this has been tlie means of economising all 
the nutriment which exists on the earth, for, although it 
may not always bo apparent, yet there is not a scrap or 
crumb ever wasted in nature ; not a decayed leaf or blade 
of grass, not a leg of a fly, nor the wing of a gnat, nor 
any part or portion of organic matter, from the smallest 
animalcule to the huge carcass of the dead elephant, or 
the trunk of the giant pine tree which the hurricane 
has uprooted, but forms a feast for some of the smaller 
tribes of animated beings there placed by Providence to 
eat it. JdiUions of these, after devouring the waste-matters 
of organic existence, whether embedded in the soil or else- 
where (not accessible to larger creatures), themselves form 
the fpbd for creatures of larger growth, as birds, fishes, Ac.; 
again form the food of Man, so that 

; ^‘NoXHINO is WASTED.” 


THE END. 








